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Ts ENCYCLOPEDIA GREW out of the more than 60 years I’ve spent working pro- 
fessionally with parents and being a parent—and a grandparent. During this 
exciting century of dynamic developments in the field of child care and guidance, 
I’ve had a particularly fortunate vantage point. In one way or another, I’ve been 
closely involved in most of these new movements. It was my privilege to know a 
great many of the people whose thought contributed to our deeper understanding 
of how human personality develops, and through the Child Study Association of 
America (where I was the director for over 25 years), to help interpret this new 
knowledge to thousands of parents. At the same time, in my own more than half 
century of marriage and family life, I was part of that army of parents asking ques- 
tions that might help us and our children get the most out of our living together. 

From my many years of living and learning, of taking part in spirited contro- 
versies in small offices and leading discussions in college classrooms, of exchanging 
experiences in international conference halls, of studying countless books, mono- 
graphs and articles and writing a few, out of all this came a dream of this encyclo- 
pedia. I saw it as a program that would clarify, for parents especially, the common- 
sense essential thought behind all our modern expanding knowledge. With such 
great and rapid changes going on around us, I felt the need of something that could 
give the widest possible background for seeing the child as a whole, in relation to all 
the different influences that act upon him. Naturally, such a comprehensive work 
would need to deal with all aspects of child development: the physical, of course, 
but especially the mental and emotional, as well as the social and educational. 

Obviously, no single individual could undertake such a work, It calls for the 
combined wisdom of many people. So the best thinking available today was enlisted 
to do a triple job: the leading authorities to prepare a series of discussions by special- 
ists about children from their own specialized point of view; the editors and writers to 
research and prepare the fullest scope of topics from conception through adolescence 
for the alphabetical entries; then the distinguished Advisory Board of experts (as 
well as numerous outside specialists) to consult with and to check the accuracy of 
all the articles in their own fields. And finally, in order to approach that special and 
ideal tone I was striving to impart to this work, all the unsigned entries were done 
under the direct supervision of myself and editorial associates. 

The encyclopedia is arranged so that information can be found readily. 
Going beyond the mere question-and-answer aspect, however, the information is 


presented in such a ‘way that the reader will be helped to see each subject not as 
isolated facts, but in its proper relation to the entire subject area. This is accomplished 
by numerous cross-references to related entries and to the discussions by specialists 
for information in depth. Suppose, for example, you are concerned with thumb- 
sucking. You look up the entry THUMB-SUCKING, and there you find practical, helpful 
information, including psychological theories, that will enable you to cope with this 
problem. But at the end of the entry, there is a little “see-also” list suggesting a 
further look at related topics, such as ANXIETY, BOTTLE FEEDING, BREAST FEEDING, 
PACIFIER, SUCKING, TENSION. Then, delving even deeper, you are also referred to 
the pertinent discussions by specialists interspersed throughout the volumes, in this 
case, to Emotional Security and Discipline; Infancy: Off to a Good Start; and Early 
Steps in Growing Up, which contain in-depth information about thumb-sucking and 
allied subjects. Similarly, whenever you need reliable information on childhood dis- 
eases, emotional problems, educational guidance, and thousands of “growing-up” 
situations, you merely look up the particular entry which, in addition to giving you 
specific advice, refers you to the pertinent in-depth signed articles by outstanding 
authorities in each area. 

This continuous cross-reference of single topics to other alphabetical entries 
and to the longer discussions by specialists serves to give a picture of the whole child 
in relation to everything that touches him. To further enrich the factual information, 
and make it easier to grasp at a glance, there are many helpful devices such as 
health charts, growth tables, immunization calendars, even age-graded toy lists. 
And finally, besides the comprehensive index at the back of the last volume, there 
is a built-in pictorial guide running throughout the set in the form of colorful illustra- 
tions that show patterns in growth and development from infancy to emerging adult- 
hood. The figures on the spine of each book relate to the approximate age level 
illustrated and discussed in this pictorial guide. 

_ There seems to be so much change and so many new theories advanced today 
that it is small wonder some parents are left feeling they have been offered 
nothing constant but change itself. They feel shaken by the seeming contradictions 
in the advice of authorities. Yet experts don’t really change their minds from day to 
day, or even from year to year. Emphasis may shift as research brings out new facts 
that call for new interpretations, but basic principles of child care remain fairly 
constant. If some parents go to extremes in their understanding of new findings, it 
is usually because they hear only what they want to hear. Take the case, for example, 
of all the heated discussion that has raged over “permissiveness” in rearing children 
as against “control.” Some people interpreted permissiveness as meaning that the 
child should be allowed to do anything he pleased, and control, on the other hand, 
as meaning rigid and complete conformity. But no expert of any sense ever advocated 
either of these extremes. What is needed here—as in all matters of children’s growth 
—is a delicate balance between the child’s freedom to explore and the control and 
guidance given by parents. Most experts and parents alike realize (and we at the 
Child Study Association have never lost sight of it) that there should never be any 
doubt in the child’s mind about who is in control. We realize that into every life a 
little frustration must fall. Throughout the ages, children have been acquiring true 
discipline—self-control and character—only through experience with freedom bal- 
anced by parental control and guidance. 


The art and science of child care has been expanding with the same energy as 
other fields of modern knowledge. As new organizations and research institutes 
spring up yearly, the White House Conferences on Children and Youth, held every 
decade, have been co-ordinating the many points of view and assessing the gains. 
One outstanding result from this kind of national co-operation has been the growing 
recognition of the importance of the early years, as shown in the heartening changes 
brought about by such projects as Head Start. 

The professional institutions and organizations that have been growing so 
enormously during the last generation have, in turn, been rediscovering the family. 
While the individual family may feel itself small in comparison, these organizations 
for their part have come to grant increasing recognition to the unique role of the 
family and to place themselves more and more at its service. The family is unique 
because the parent-child relationship is unique. It is the one fixed point, the only 
long-term and constant relationship—unlike school or camp or any other institution 
—that is continuous from birth through adolescence. This influence is especially 
powerful because it is the first one a child experiences and because it is embedded in 
the emotions. We know how strongly all learning is influenced by emotions. And 
it’s precisely because the family relationship is so long-term that parents always have 
a second chance. 

When parents become more aware of the role they play in their children’s 
development, they sometimes become too concerned about the deviations in a child’s 
personality. They can take comfort, however, from the findings of modern research 
which today tend to emphasize that the individual differences between children need 
to be respected much more than any generalized patterns of development. As parents 
learn to appreciate these individual differences and work within, rather than against 
them, it can only make for greater self-assurance for both parents and children. 
Such awareness of individual differences can also help us to relax, to realize that 
different children will grow up to become different kinds of adults. It can help us 
not to be anxious about lapses from perfection but to focus instead on enjoying 
each age for itself and not merely as a preparation for the next stage. Here again, 
we come back to the central purpose of the work: to develop sound basic attitudes 
toward children. 

I hope that this program of positive attitudes will give answers not only to 
specific questions, but more than anything else, make it easier for parents to enjoy 
their children. The relationship will then have a better chance to flourish towards 
the final goal of mutual love and respect when they all meet as adults, 


Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg 


New York, 1967 
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ABILITIES Our new understand- 
ing of children’s growth and develop- 
ment has considerably changed adult 
attitudes as to when and how well boys 
and girls can perform in different areas. 
Today we set no absolute standards of 
what a youngster should be able to do 
at certain times or with certain pro- 
ficiency. Besides the question of what 
personality and intellectual elements 
may be hereditary, countless other fac- 
tors influence a child’s basic abilities 
—from the time he can reach out and 
grasp a rattle to the time he can weigh 
the reasons for and against the kind of 
work he wants to do. His emotional 
environment at home, for instance, can 
retard or promote the development of 
whatever he is best able to do. General 
social environment is another factor. 
Even an immediate situation can tem- 
porarily heighten or diminish ability. 
Upset emotions, for example, can 
sometimes make a youngster fail an 
examination he would otherwise pass 
with a high grade. 

The new insight parents now have 
leads to a greater possibility that each 
young personality will develop his nat- 
ural abilities to a fuller degree. Our 
respect for each child as an individual 
may well result eventually in more self- 


A 


confident, genuinely democratic, per- 
sonally fulfilled adults. 

See also ACHIEVEMENT TESTS; APTI- 
TUDE TESTS; AVERAGE CHILD; INDI- 
VIDUAL DIFFERENCES; INTELLIGENCE 
TESTS; PERSONALITY TESTS; PRESCHOOL 
CHILD and articles Vocational Guid- 
ance: Making the Most of Your Child’s 
Abilities, page 1031; What Children In- 
herit, page 519; What the New Psy- 
chology Can Mean to Parents, page 175. 


Abilities — Parents should not worry if a child does 
not attain any particular skill at a given age. Per- 
formance will reflect temporary situations and contin- 
uing factors, unique to the child, such as emotional 
and social environment, and, possibly, heredity. 
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Abscess 


ABSCESS An abscess is a collec- 
tion of pus that sometimes forms as 
the result of the body’s effort to local- 
ize an infection. Abscesses may oc- 
cur anywhere on the body, but are 
most commonly found on the gums, 
ears, skin tissues, and neck “glands” 
(lymph nodes). They are usually ac- 
companied by fever. Many abscesses 
can be prevented by treating an infec- 
tion early. 

A “gum boil” is really an abscess 
that has formed over the root ends of 
a tooth. It is caused by tooth decay and 
should be treated by a dentist. Aspirin 
(about one grain per year of age up 
to five grains) will temporarily relieve 
pain. 

An abscess on the ear is often a sign 
of throat infection. A baby rubbing his 
ear, an older child’s complaint of ear- 
ache, or the presence of any visible 
inflammation in the ear mean that the 
ear and throat should be watched, but 
not necessarily that an abscess has 
formed. Nor is it likely that one will 
develop, with the prompt use of mod- 
ern drugs. If the doctor is not im- 
mediately available for advice, heat will 
help soothe the painful area. 

A skin infection—for instance, 
around a toenail or fingernail—can 
also cause an abscess. Continuous ap- 
plication of dressings wet in salt-and- 
water solution help keep the skin soft 
and hasten its breaking to allow the 
escape of pus. If, however, the infec- 
tion spreads over a wider area than 
the original site, then medical atten- 
tion is advisable. 

See also DENTAL CARE; EAR INFEC- 
TIONS; INFECTIONS; INFLAMMATION. 


ACCEPTANCE This term stands 
for an attitude of approval and respect; 
an attitude that accepts a child in all 
his individuality. Every child is a 
unique blend of traits—physical, men- 
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tal, emotional—that distinguish him 
from every other child and from his 
parents. He has his special needs, de- 
sires, skills, preferences, abilities, un- 
derstandings, and goals; for his per- 
sonality is a combination of a far-flung 
inheritance and his own responses to 
the environment and the life around 
him. 

Parents sometimes find it difficult to 
accept a child who is markedly unlike 
themselves or their other children. The 
athletic father who puffs out his chest 
with pride when a friend comments 
that his older boy who is a whiz at 
baseball is “a chip off the old block” 
may feel disappointed in his younger 
son who prefers to spend his leisure 
time in drawing or playing the guitar. 
“He certainly doesn’t get that sissy stuff 
from me,” the father complains. 


Many parents, mothers as well as 
fathers, expect a son or a daughter to 
be a little replica of themselves. “Why, 
at her age,” a mother will say, “I was 
going to parties all the time. But my 
Mary sticks at home, always with her 
nose in a book.” This sort of remark 
about a shy, studious girl reflects a 
failure on the mother’s part to accept 
the child as she is. 


When a child behaves in ways that 
suit his needs and his talents, and is 
accepted for what he himself is, then 
he is free to act spontaneously and to 
develop his potentialities without self- 
consciousness. And the parents who 
appreciate his unique qualities and love 
him for being just himself will find 
constant gratification in feeling that 
they have helped in the unfolding of 
his personality. 

See also APPROVAL; INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES; LOVE; PERMISSIVENESS 
and articles Helping Children to Live 
with Their Handicaps, page 928; DNA: 
How Heredity Works, page 452. 


Accidents 


Accidents — With active and curious children, the 
occasions for accidents are innumerable, both at 
play and in the home, where about 10,000 injuries 
occur each day. Parents should be aware of hazards 
presented by objects quite harmless to adults. 


Accidents — It is wise to keep objects with built-in 
hazards out of reach. When children find toys with 
features such as sharp corners or nails, the danger 
can be explained and alternatives offered. 


Accidents 


ACCIDENTS It should certainly 
be a sobering thought for parents to 
realize that children suffer far more in- 
juries and deaths through accidents 
than through disease. We can’t, of 
course, protect children from all phys- 
ical risks any more than from all ill- 
ness. But parents can prevent a great 
many accidents if they know their re- 
sponsibilities in this matter. The main 
kinds of accidents in the home come 
from burns, cuts, blows from falling 
objects, poisoning and falls. Outside, 
the greatest danger is from traffic. 
Young children, especially, must be 
protected from these hazards by fore- 


Accidents — Attention to recreation areas and to 
play objects is essential when even toys designed for 
safety can be dangerous. The child can be instruct- 
ed how best to use objects in order to avoid accidents. 
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sight and watchfulness on the part of 
adults. For them, the best protection 
is an alert adult on the spot. As chil- 
dren grow older, they should learn 
how to protect themselves, and for this 
they need actual experiences in look- 
ing after themselves. We don’t want 
to overprotect them, to dampen their 
spirit of independence and adventure. 
To preserve a good balance between 
over- and under-protection, the best 
insurance is knowing how to prevent 
accidents. 

See also ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION; 
BLEEDING, MAJOR; BURNS; CHOKING; 
CLIMBING; CROSSING STREETS; CUTS, 
SCRAPES, SCRATCHES; FIRST AID; POI- 
SONING; SHOCK; SWIMMING. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION Far 
ahead of any of the children’s diseases, 
accidents today are the leading cause 
of death in childhood. In the United 
States about 14,000 children lose their 
lives each year in accidents of various 
kinds. It is a sad fact that more than a 
third of these fatal accidents occur in 
the home. Every home is different, of 
course, and there is no check list to 
cover all possible hazards. But part of 
the answer, at least, lies in greater 
awareness of the most common dan- 
ger spots on the part of parents and 
other adults who live with children. 
The vital problem of preventing acci- 
dents has two main parts. One consists 
of removing all possible danger spots 
from the home: 


Cuts: Keep knives (a knife rack ` 


high on the wall is useful), broken or 
sharp-edged toys, pointed scissors, and 
other sharp tools out of the reach of 
small children, who can be given blunt, 
rounded scissors for their own use. 


Burns: When in use, turn handles 
of pots and pans so that they do not 
project into the room. Even with this, 
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young children should be taught not 
to go too near the stove when things 
are cooking there. One can establish 
a “cooking line” not to be crossed. 
Screen the fireplace when in use. Don’t 
leave matches or cigarette lighters 
where young children can reach them. 
Loose wires and frayed cords are dan- 
gerous. Unused electric outlets are 
hazards where there is a small child 
who might stuff metal objects into 
them. “Dummy” plugs can be used to 
avoid shock. 


Poisoning: Keep medicine chest in 
careful order. Medicines that are no 
longer used should be removed and all 
others should be clearly labeled and 
read each time before using. Keep all 
medicines in a special place, safely out 
of the reach of children. Remember 
that “baby” aspirin looks and tastes 
like candy to a young child. It is a 
leading cause of accidental poisoning. 
Many ordinary household items should 
be similarly safeguarded. Cleaning 
agents, shoe polish, liquid shampoos 
insecticides, gasoline and kerosene may 
all be poisonous if swallowed by young 
children. Check before repainting toys 
or a crib to make sure paint does not 
contain lead. Do not leave child in a 
gas- or oil-heated room with all win- 
dows closed. A little child must simply 
be kept away from the countless small 
objects that he might try to swallow 
or to stuff into his nose and ears. 


Because a poisoning accident re- 
quires prompt action, it is important 
to be prepared for emergencies. Have 
the telephone number of the nearest 
Poison Control Center always available 
for advice in an emergency. Keep 
syrup of ipecac in your medicine chest 
so that you can quickly induce vomit- 
ing if advised to do so. (Remember 
that vomiting can be harmful in some 
types of poisoning.) 


Accident Prevention 


Accident Prevention — Unsafe areas can be fenced 
off. If an accident should occur, a knowledge of 
first aid and a good first aid kit are invaluable, 


Falls: Don’t wax floors too highly; 
wipe up spilled liquids immediately. 
Provide a rubber mat in the bathtub 
and shower and a soft mat on the floor 
nearby. Tack down scatter rugs or 
place slip-proof mats under them; 
mend frayed rugs. Make sure that the 
rails on a child’s bed, crib, or playpen 
are secure. Fasten window screens 
tightly and, on the upper floors, use 
guards or bars in addition to the 
screens and special locks to prevent 
their being opened more than a few 
inches from the bottom. In a home 
with a small child there should be 
gates at the top and bottom of the 
stairs, and the adult should hold onto 
the banister when carrying him. Check 
to see that a youngster’s new shoes are 
not too slippery for running and 
climbing. “Clutter” is the most com- 
mon cause of tripping. Toys and shoes, 
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bikes and roller skates, cleaning pails 
and garden rakes—all such things 
should be put away when not in use. 
Broken toys need to be checked for 
dangerous edges. 


Guarding against accident pos- 
sibilities is the first step parents take 
toward keeping children safe. The sec- 
ond step is to teach them how to take 
care of themselves—at home, on the 
playground, on country roads and city 
streets: 


Learning to climb: Small children 
must, of course, be kept from climbing 
to high or dangerous places. As soon 
as they are able, however, they should 
be shown places where they can climb 
—both indoors and outdoors—so 
that they can develop their physical 
capacities and self-assurance. 


Accident Prevention — Drugs and medicine should 

be inaccessible to the child as should household 

materials such as insect killers and cleansers, Know 

the phone number of the local Poison Control Center. 
2 
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Learning about sharp tools: From 
an early age boys and girls need to 
develop skill and judgment in han- 
dling tools. Though three- and four- 
year-old children should use rounded 
scissors, at about five they can start 
handling some adult tools—large 
needles, small hammers and saws. For 
a long time these are used only under 
the supervision of a grownup until the 
child has gradually learned to handle 
them with skill and self-confidence. 
Children also need to be taught how to 
use table knives when they are ready 
to handle them and understand their 
dangers. 


Learning about fire and electric- 
ity: Parents need to impress on their 
children the fact that fire is not a 
plaything. Children must also learn 
never to touch a light switch or 
other electric appliance when their 
hands or any part of their bodies 
is wet. But fire and electricity, too, 
are tools that must be mastered. 
Boys and girls should not grow up 
afraid to light a stove, make a camp- 
fire, or change a fuse. They can be 
taught by example and practice to 
do all such things competently. 


Learning about water: If possible, 
every child should be given the chance 
to splash and wade when he is little, to 
learn to swim before the age of eight 
or nine. Never leave young children 
alone near the water, however (or in 
the bathtub). Don’t allow older chil- 
dren—no matter how well they swim 
—to break the safety rule of never go- 
ing swimming alone. 


Learning about traffic: Motor ve- 
hicles are the leading single cause of 
accidents in childhood. Boys and girls 
need to learn how and when to cross 
streets (grownups cannot set a good 
example if they themselves disobey 
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traffic lights) and where and how to 
ride their bicycles. 

Schools are doing an excellent job 
in safety education. Parents should 
follow up by seeing that their children 
do not play in the middle of streets 
that have traffic. Not only toddlers 
but school-age children, too, need 
space to run and climb, to roller skate 
and play ball. Even in crowded cities, 
however, it is possible to find play- 
grounds and other suitable play areas. 
For older adolescents who begin to 
drive, it is important to develop the 
attitude that a car is not merely a so- 
cial convenience but a powerful in- 
strument and something in which they 
should take pride by acquiring 
(through good driving instruction) 
the needed skill, experience, and sense 
of responsibility. 


In general, preventing accidents to 
children is up to the adults. They can 
do a good job if they take pains to pro- 
tect small children, to make homes 
safe, to set a good example in safety 
habits, and to guide growing children 
toward an attitude of common sense, 
confidence, and responsibility. 


See also BICYCLES; BROKEN TOYS; 
CLIMBING; CROSSING STREETS; EYE 
HEALTH; FAMILY CAR; FIRST AID; 
MEDICINE CABINET; POISON CONTROL 
CENTER; POISONING; SWIMMING. 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS These 
tests, which measure how much chil- 
dren have learned, are given frequently 
in schools to determine the child’s pro- 
gress in various subjects. For high 
school students who wish to enter cer- 
tain colleges, achievement tests form 
an important part of the College Board 
examinations, as one means of assess- 
ing preparation for college work. For 
children in the lower grades, these tests 
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are helpful not only for indicating prog- 
ress, but in revealing a need for some 
special teaching. A youngster with a 
low level of reading speed and com- 
prehension—which affects all areas of 
learning—can be given special coach- 
ing in remedial reading. A compari- 
son of performance on intelligence 
tests and achievement tests can also 
help bring. to light whether something 
is keeping a child from functioning at 
his top level. One might conclude, for 
example, that a youngster with a high 
1.Q. and a low A.Q. is disturbed by 
something—whether it be a vitamin 
deficiency or an emotional problem— 
that retards his learning. 

See also APTITUDE TESTS; INTEL- 
LIGENCE TESTS; PERSONALITY TESTS; 
PRESCHOOL CHILD; REMEDIAL READ- 
ING and article How Children Begin to 
Learn, page 841. 


ACNE An inflammatory disease 
of the sebaceous (oil) glands, acne 
usually starts in adolescence. Known 
to doctors as acne vulgaris, it is about 
equally common in boys and girls. No 
one can flatly state the cause, though 
the primary influence seems to be the 
changes in hormonal secretion during 
adolescence. One result of these 
changes is that the fatty oils usually 
excreted are thickened in the skin’s 
excretory ducts and are retained to 
form small plugs in the ducts known 
as “blackheads” or “comedones.” The 
bacteria normally present on the 
skin then form pus around each 
comedo. This is the pustule commonly 
known as a “pimple.” Occasional 
stray pimples are eventually absorbed. 
The best thing is to think of them as a 
normal part of development and leave 
them alone. 

There is no medicinal cure for acne 
—no pill,- face cream, injection, or 
lotion that is universally successful. 
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Though acne itself is generally not 
considered a serious condition, the 


` physical and emotional results can be 


serious and permanent. Physically, the 
skin can be permanently pitted and 
scarred. Psychologically, the effect of 
a persistent case of acne can be even 
more harmful, depending on the per- 
sonality of the individual. Beginning 
in adolescence, it can go so far as to 
cause withdrawal from social activities 
at a time when they are of special im- 
portance. A common-sense program 
for subduing adolescent acne includes 
encouraging: 


1. Cleanliness: Regular and fre- 
quent (twice a day) use of warm water 
and pure soap removes surface dirt 
and oil, helps oust loosened plugs, and 
stimulates sluggish skin circulation. 
This should be done gently, without 
harsh scrubbing. The youngster’s doc- 
tor may also recommend hot, wet com- 
presses several times a day as well as 
thorough hair shampoo, in some cases 
twice weekly. For some youngsters, 
doctors recommend a soap substitute 
containing sulfur and salicylic acid. 


2. Proper diet: While doctors usually 
recommend a diet low in sugars and 
fats, there are other foods that may 
foster the acne condition. In certain 
individuals acne is aggravated by io- 
dine—even in the form of iodized salt. 
Watching for unusual effects of certain 
foods, such as chocolate, cocoa, cola 
drinks, shellfish, nuts, and cheese, can 
be helpful. And insure that diet is fully 
nourishing and well balanced. 


3. Exercise, fresh air, sunshine: Ex- 
ercise should be moderate but part of 
the regular regime. Exposure to sun 
may be helpful. 


4. Sleep: The animated adolescent 
may not get enough rest, and chronic 
fatigue lowers resistance to infection. 
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5. Normal elimination: Intestinal 
disturbances and constipation may 
sometimes be a factor in acne. 


6. Discrimination in clothes: Be- 
coming colors, interesting though not 
flashy, fabrics and accessories serve to 
distract eyes away from the skin. For 
girls, a soft hair-do is better than a 
severe one. 


7. Going easy on cosmetics: 
Creams and lotions can sometimes be 
helpful, but they should always be pre- 
scribed by a doctor. It is wise to elimi- 
nate foundation make-up and face 
powder altogether. If a young girl feels 
that she simply must have some make- 
up, the doctor may recommend a 
special medicated powder. 


It is important to discourage: 


1. “Picking”: Squeezing blackheads 
with the fingers or picking pimples 
may cause scarring. Small pustules 
may eventually be absorbed if left 
alone, and large ones should be opened 
by a doctor. 


2. Overconcern: With few excep- 
tions, adolescent acne disappears com- 
pletely by the age of 20. Properly con- 
trolled, it rarely does serious damage. 
Nagging or giving the matter undue 
importance can create more distress 
than the condition itself. 


Many mild cases of acne may be 
helped by these common-sense rules, 
but there is no substitute for expert 
medical advice. When there is a per- 
sistent recurrence of spots, blotches, 
or blackheads, a physician should al- 
ways be consulted. 

See also ALLERGY; CONSTIPATION; 
NUTRITION; PIMPLES; SLEEP and ar- 
ticle Adolescence: On the Way to Ma- 
turity, page 258. 
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ADAPTABILITY In a world that 
changes as rapidly as ours, a major 
personality need is the ability to ac- 
custom oneself, without undue stress, 
to different circumstances, different 
places, different people. Although it is 
often used as a synonym of “adjust- 
ment,” adaptability is a term that has 
a suggestion of broader social mean- 
ing—the fitting of whole families 
into new conditions, for example. 
When moving from the country to the 
city, a youngster adapts himself to his 
outer environment: to traffic and 
crossing streets, possibly to people who 
dress or speak differently, to city 
noises. His adjustments are a more in- 
ward thing. 

Perhaps the most important source 
of the capacity to adapt himself readily 
is a child’s basic self-assurance—a firm 
and stable faith in his own value. The 
more confident he is within himself, for 
instance, the less time it takes for him 
to make friends in a new school. The 
more he has come to respect himself 
(the more respect he has always been 
accorded as an individual), the more 
easily he can come to respect others. 

Along with confidence and self-re- 
spect, however, the scope of a child’s 
experience affects his capacity for 
adaptability. He adapts first to his im- 
mediate environment. If this is limited, 
varied experiences are also lacking. 
Many children do not have a wide 
range of experience with different 
people in different situations. During 
a youngster’s growing-up years it is 
well for parents to be aware of adapt- 
ability as an important aspect of his 
education—not merely formal educa- 
tion, but education for living with 
others. As the world grows smaller and 
nations come closer, his life is richer if 
he genuinely feels that all men “be- 
long”—if he can easily accept, with- 
out astonishment at their strangeness, 
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individuals of various races, nationali- 
ties, religions, occupations, cultures, 
political views. 

This does not mean we must expect 
a child to like everyone or every situa- 
tion. Some individuals seem so flexible 
that it doesn’t matter which way the 
wind blows—they have not established 
any strong feelings about their own 
values and take on without question 
the coloring of any setting in which 
they find themselves. A good balance 
is being able to recognize what is gen- 
uinely important—not subject to 
change with new fashions or new sur- 
roundings or new friends—and what 
things are more or less unimportant 
and could just as well be different. 

The adaptability of mothers and 
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fathers themselves is a large factor in 
how easily their children get used to 
new things. If parents are able to make 
the best of changing circumstances 
without complaining, if they do not 
place emphasis on things that don’t 
really matter or feel too upset or de- 
prived by changes in their lives, this 
approach to life is likely to carry over 
to their youngsters. 

See also ADJUSTMENT; FAMILIES 
ON THE MOVE; MENTAL HEALTH; 
SELF-CONFIDENCE and articles Chang- 
ing Patterns in Family Living, page 
309; Roots of Prejudice, page 400; 
What the New Psychology Can Mean 
to Parents, page 175; What We Know 
about the Development of Healthy Per- 
sonalities in Children, following. 


WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
HEALTHY PERSONALITIES IN CHILDREN 


T A PRELIMINARY MEETING of a 
Conference on Children and 
Youth at the White House, after we 
had gone over reports on the complex- 


ity of personality growth, on the in- + 


fluences of culture, on the many ways 
in which the social services can con- 
tribute to a troubled family, we came 
to a frightening realization: “These 
Teports make the development of a 
healthy personality sound so hazard- 
ous. American parents might well con- 
clude that it is hopeless to try to 
acquire all the knowledge and to find 
all the facilities necessary to bring up 
children right.” Such a conclusion 
would, of course, be fatally wrong. 
Solemnly we agreed that the one 
thing that is vital is that a child have a 
pair of good parents who love him 
truly. With such a start he can probably 
put up with some degree of poverty or 
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other social disadvantage, because his 
parents stand between him and the 
world, interpreting it to him in the light 
of their own wholesomeness and help- 
ing him to deal with it. He can probably 
make the best of mediocre schooling. 
He can probably get along without 
social services and come through with 
a personality that is capable of achiev- 
ing individual happiness and respon- 
sible citizenship. Such a stable person 
will have a good chance of picking an 
excellent wife and of getting along 
splendidly with her, without benefit of 
marriage counseling. When their chil- 
dren come along, these parents will 
probably be able to do a good job with- 
out the help of child-study courses or 
psychiatrists. 

But unfortunately many people are 
ineffectual or unhappy and they make 
everyone else miserable. There is too 
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much cruelty and hatred and suspicion 
and fear. There are too many mentally 
ill people. The number of marriages 
that end in divorce suggests a disturb- 
ing degree of immaturity in the sup- 
posedly adult years. There are too 
many criminals. 


When individual cases are studied 
carefully, we can usually find clear 
causes, most often beginning in child- 
hood, which theoretically could have 
been prevented if the means had been 
available. What do we know today 
about the development of personality 
in children? I can only give examples. 


DEVELOPING A SENSE OF TRUST 


The baby is quite helpless for a good 
part of the first year except for the 
workings of the organs inside his plump 
abdomen, the loud cry that he uses for 
any discomfort, and a sucking mechan- 
ism that will almost take the skin off 
your finger. Yet to me the most fascin- 
ating fact of infancy is that a baby a 
couple of months old—at a time when 
he can’t talk, stand, sit, reach with his 
hand, or hold his head steady—knows 
how to smile and does so delightedly 
when his mother greets him. From the 
beginning he is clearly intended to love 
and to evoke love. Even stuffy people 
fall into baby talk with him. 


Is this just sentimental talk? No. It 
is a fact that infants who have long 
been starved for company and affection 
—for instance, in coldhearted, under- 
staffed institutions—may wither in 
body and spirit. They lose all joy in 
doing things and seeing people. When 
they are one year old they may spend 
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their days lying sadly on their backs, 
rolling their heads from side to side. If 
the neglect lasts too long, the respon- 
siveness to life may be impossible to 
resuscitate and they may grow up ap- 
athetic, unloving people. A certain 
form of the insanity called schizo- 
phrenia has been seen to develop before 
the age of one year in babies who have 
received attention, but of an unfriendly 
quality. Such tragedies are rare. But 
they prove that love is as vital as 
calories and that a baby’s personality 
is being shaped from the start by his 
mother’s and father’s attitudes. 

From this it follows that everything 
that can be done to help parents feel 
comfortable and loving will be bene- 
ficial to the baby, everything that 
makes them feel tense will be unfor- 
tunate. Anyone will recognize this who 
has talked to a mother who contrasts 
the devastating conflict over feeding in 
which she became involved with her 
first child in the days when rigid feed- 
ing was the law, with the happy results 
when a second child and she were en- 
couraged to behave more naturally. 

This is why physicians are interested 
in trying the so-called rooming-in ar- 
rangement, to see whether an oppor- 
tunity for the mother and father to be 
close to and share in the care of the 
newborn baby, even in the first week 
of life, will ease some of the sense of 
strangeness and anxiety that so many 
parents now feel at first. This is also the 
explanation for the swing toward flex- 
ibility and self-regulation in feeding 
schedules which has already proved it- 
self practical, healthy, and enjoyable to 
baby and mother. 


FEARS OF BEDTIME — How parents handle a child's bedtime fears is crucial to 
the healthy development of his personality. Children between the ages of two 
and six are prone to nightmares and to nighttime fears of all kinds, especially 
when they reach three and four. In handling these, as in handling other related 
fears, parents must steer a careful course between indulgence and restraint. 
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It is the rare child who goes willingly to bed. 
Even a child who is not passing through a stage 
of being frightened of the dark understandably 

islikes the idea of being cut off from the activ- 
ity in the living room. Children’ do not know 
when they are tired, and, unlike their needs for 
food, it is impossible to leave their sleeping 
needs to any kind of self-demand schedule. To 
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a child who fears nightmares or whose imagina- 
tion peoples the dark with terrifying creatures, 
the announcement of bedtime may well sound 
like the knell of doom. He is likely to put up a 
strong resistance and use any excuse to cling to 
his daytime activities. A good idea is to tell 
the child in advance that it is nearly time to 
go to sleep but that he still has time to play. 
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Delaying tactics to put off bedtime are innu- 
merable. The demand for incessant glasses of 
water is among the most common. Parents must 
rely on their own sense of the child's real needs 
to know when to indulge a request and when to 
be firm. But it is important that tension be 
avoided so that bedimes are relaxed and happy. 


Amusement or activities before bedtime should 
not excite or stimulate the child. The exciting 
romp is best avoided. The child can be given his 
favorite toy and have a story read to him. He 
should, of course, be clean, comfortable and 
not hungry. Often it will help calm him if a small 
night light is left on and if the door is left ajar. 


Excited by a nightmare, the child may 
wake up in terror during the night. He 


will need comfort and reassurance. 
He can be helped to feel that his fear 
is normal, that he will conquer it, and 
that his display of anxiety will not 
lose him his parents’ love and respect. 


He may be afraid to go to sleep again, follow- 
ing a particularly frightening nightmare. His 
mother may have to insist that he get back in 
his bed and, before he finally relaxes enough to 
be left alone, comfort him and stay with him 
while he looks anxiously to be sure that she is 
still there. The child's fears and imaginings re- 
flect his inner thoughts and his daily experi- 
ences. Paying attention to his daytime activities 
can give parents a lead to specific problems 
or experiences that may be causing his fears. 


The cause of these fears may be pinpointed in 
some unsettling event such as moving to a new 
house, the temporary absence of a parent, or a 
disproportionate sense of guilt about some little 
naughtiness. But more often, it is impossible to 
determine the cause—and the fears can be re- 
garded as part of the normal process of growth. 
They can be expected to disappear as the 
child's awareness of reality increases. Develop- 
ment of competence and confidence in everyday 
life will help the child to conquer bedtime fears. 


Adaptability 


Physicians and public health nurses 
are learning that it is not only good 
manners but the most concrete sort of 
mental hygiene to listen understand- 
ingly to young parents’ worries (which 
they apologetically call silly questions), 
to commend them whenever possible, 
and to encourage them to adjust their 
care to the infant’s stage of develop- 
ment. 


DEVELOPING SELF-CONFIDENCE 
AND INDEPENDENCE 


Erik H. Erikson has said that in the 
first year of life the baby acquires his 
basic sense of trust, trust in his parents’ 
loving ministrations and, through that, 
trust in himself. In the period from per- 
haps one to three years he gets his sense 
of autonomy. 


He learns to walk, and he never 
stops walking. He explores, he feels the 
shapes of things, he climbs, he shakes 
everything that isn’t nailed down, he 
tastes paper, specks of dust, the dog’s 
tail. He gradually goes longer distances 
from his mother. He is testing the 
world, he is testing and exercising his 
own skills, he is building self-con- 
fidence and independence. 

But he is not sailing off into space 
like a released balloon. He is more like 
a man learning to swim by pushing 
himself backward from a dock but 
holding tightly to a rope with.which he 
jerks himself in at the first twinge of 
anxiety. The bold explorer rushes cry- 
ing for his mother when a stranger ap- 
proaches too suddenly. It is when he is 
this age that a mother complains that 
her baby cries whenever she leaves the 
room. 

When this underlying dependency is 
ignored, the results may be serious. A 
sensitive two-year-old who is left at a 
nursery school before he has had time 
to learn to feel secure with the teacher 
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may become much too frightened to 
go back. Another two-year-old whose 
mother leaves him in the care of an 
unfamiliar substitute may become so 
frantically dependent when she returns 
that he cannot let her out of his sight 
and cries in terror when put to bed, 

So the one- to two-year-old is not 
only acquiring a general sense of auton- 
omy, he is finding the exact degree to 
which he wants to be separate from and 
close to his mother. He becomes arbi- 
trary about his food likes and dislikes. 
He takes a personal and possessive in- 
terest in his bowel movement; he makes 
a big issue of it if someone else tries to 
interfere too bossily in this private mat- 
ter. He learns to say “No” not only 
when it is something he doesn’t want 
to do but when it is something he does 
want to do. He is deliberately practic- 
ing autonomy for its own sake, compul- 
sively, like an uneasy man doing ex- 
ercises—just to get muscles. 

Secure parents take this new, this 
semi-autonomous child in their stride, 
sensing that he now requires tactful, 
imaginative handling. The child be- 
tween one and three is terribly vulner- 
able to the attitudes of his parents. If he 
is regularly shamed for his accidents, 
accidents in the general and in the sani- 
tary sense, he acquires a sense of shame 
and unworthiness. If he is excessively 
dominated, ‘he becomes defiant or sub- 
missive. If he is constantly warned that 
his parents will no longer love him un- 
less he behaves differently, his whole 
personality will be poisoned with un- 
easiness and antagonism. 


STARTING LIFE PATTERNS 


By the age of three or four the child 
can afford to fuss less about his inde- 
pendent rights and can turn more posi- 
tively to people and ideas. He is en- 
thusiastic about the people he loves, the 
things they do. He wants to feel like 


THE FIRST 
TWO YEARS) Baby needs mothering — 


held and caressed — especially 

t ling. Whether the baby is breast 
fed or bottle fed, the same warm psychologi- 
cal closeness can be achieved. If the mother 
holds her baby tenderly — while talking or 
singing softly — feeding becomes a relaxed 
and enjoyable experience for both. It is from 
this early strong bond of sensing love from 
those who feed them that babies develop their 
sense of trust and security — the very best 
basis for a healthy personality in later life. 
Parents rarely need to feel apprehensive that 
their baby is not getting sufficient milk. 


feed 


TWO YEARS ew baby needs several 

t ing a day. Sucking is basic, 
one of the few things a newborn can do for 
himself. It also seems to be a source of pro- 
found pleasure, something that extends be- 
yond the desire for food. When a breast-fed 
baby keeps on sucking after the milk is gone, 
do not hurry him away. For a bottle-fed 
baby, the sucking period can be prolonged 
by using nipples with smaller holes. And 
during the first year or two, there is no harm 
in baby enjoying such things as occasional 
finger and thumb sucking. They help satisfy 
his genuine need for adequate sucking. 


THE FIRST 
TWOYEARS} 4 baby needs to be carried 


to develop his sense of balance 
and his feeling of security. When the 
mother gently picks up her baby and walks 
about the room with him, the baby is given 
a welcome change of position. The action of 
being picked up, carried about, and placed 
in the crib, develops in babies a sense of bal- 
ance, which is so essential for them to be able 
to stand up and walk later on. A baby is often 
especially reassured by being held in the 
strong arms of his father. To be picked up 
and cuddled helps to assure not only his emo- 
tional health but his physical development. 


THE FIRST 
TWO YEARS ) Giving the baby prompt at- 


tention when he cries develops his sense 
of safety and trust. Crying is the only way 
an infant can call attention to his needs. That 
time has passed—luckily it lasted only a short 
while —when parents were urged to allow a 
newborn baby to “cry it out.” Prompt atten- 
tion to baby’s cry means that we do care 
about him, and this makes him feel confident. 


THE FIRST 
TWO YEARS Baby needs frequent, open 


displays of affection — since he learns 
to love by being loved. Love is true nour- 
ishment for babies — they are never spoiled 
by too much love. On the contrary, it gives 
them strength and security. Deprived of 
tender handling, institutional children, even 
with the best hygienic care, become emotion- 
ally listless and may be stunted physically. 


THE FIRST 
TWO YEARS Singing, r 


holding your baby 1 € 
helps him sleep. The youngest infant re- 
sponds to the rhythm of singing and rocking. 
Even the puzzling bedtime head-banging in 
the crib or the rocking that some babies 
adopt seems to stem from their craving for 
rhythmic movement. For others, just gentle 
patting and some soothing sounds are enough. 


THE FIRST a 
TWOYEARS) Let him feed hi 


he shows interest — even th te 
makes a mess. A child usually displays an 
interest in feeding himself between the age 
of one and two. Your child will grow in in- 
dependence if you are patient with his first 
clumsy efforts and tolerant of sloppiness. Use 
broad “baby spoons,” plates with high sides, 
unbreakable cups and bowls, and paper bibs. 


THE FIRST 
TWO YEARS } Be sure your baby has room 


and opportunity for free movement 
and exploration. After the age of eight 
months or so,a new life opens up for the baby 
that used to stay put —he learns to crawl. 
From now on he is always on the go. This is 
the time for parents to examine the rooms 
with an eye to removing some objects and 
making others less dangerous. It will take 
thought, for house furnishings don’t seem to 
have been planned for floor creepers. Clothes, 
too, will have to be planned so they don’t 
bind at crotch or armholes, yet protect ac- 
tive little knees — and are easily washable. 


(WE FIRST 
[TWO YEARS] His first playthings should 


be ones that satisfy his need to handle, 
bang, suck, throw, They need to be sturdy 
because a baby likes toys he can handle vig- 
orously. Since nearly everything goes into his 
mouth, make sure what he plays with is not 
small enough to swallow and that painted sur- 
faces are harmless to suck on. After he learns 
to crawl, things that move are appealing — 
objects, for example, that roll on the floor or 
float in the bath. Almost the best liked of all 
are household articles like milk cartons, 
clothespins, kitchen utensils like pots, pans 
and spoons he sees Mother using every day. 


THE FIRST 
TWO YEARS | Companionship and play are 


important to baby. Even the tiniest baby 
shows that he enjoys companionship by quiet- 
ing down as soon as you pick him up. The 
company of parents becomes even more im- 
portant after the first six months. A baby will 
be more content with his toys in the playpen, 
if at the same time he can watch his mother 
and father eating breakfast. Babies delight in 
motion games, and no one can do a more 
vigorous bouncing on the knee than Daddy. 
If he can’t arrive home in time for enough 
play, baby’s bedtime might come later, and 
his sleep might be made up by extra naps. 


TWO Y Needs matter-of-fact paren- 


tal attitudes. Shows no disgust at elim- 
ination. One of the great things that parents 
learn from caring for children is acceptance. 
In the matter of elimination, for example, a 
baby has to learn how not to do something 
that is perfectly normal to him. It is enor- 
mously dificult. Parents will learn to be 
casual about toilet training and not to push. 


Needs practice in talking and 
listening, to develop his ability to com- 
municate. It’s a great moment for parents 
when baby says his first words. For most 
children, this begins at about one year, with 
simple sounds like Ma-ma. A baby begins to 
talk by imitating the sounds he hears. He 
keeps on learning, not by instruction, but 
by simply absorbing the talk around him. 


With a little help, a child 
toilet trains himself when he is ready. 
Do not begin toilet training in early infancy, 
before a baby’s nervous system is ready for 
it. Children vary enormously — but for most, 
the right time to start seems to come at.the 
beginning of the second year. Dryness comes 
later, generally at the end of this year. The 
main thing is to avoid fussing or pressuring. 


A child needs to grow at his 
own pace and to be appreciated — not 
pushed. Though babies usually take their 
first steps between 12 and 15 months, there 
is great variation among normal children. 
Some begin before one year, many not until 
after 18 months. Prodding a child into walk- 
ing before he himself shows readiness for it 
hinders rather than helps his development. 


Adaptability 


them and do things the way they do 
them. He is curious and intensely crea- 
tive. Each new experience fires his 
imagination and he must re-create the 
drama, with himself playing a major 
role. His emotional closeness to people 
makes him experience not only their 
triumphs but also their injuries. The 
sight of a cripple makes him anxiously 
imagine the feeling of being crippled. 

The boy becomes increasingly aware 
that his destiny is to become manly, 
in the pattern of his father and other 
admired males. He plays at driving 
cars, shooting guns, building sky- 
scrapers, going to work. The girl who 
is devoted to her mother takes joy in 
turning more and more to doll care 
and other feminine fascinations. 

As the boy comes to identify himself 
with his father and other men, he also 
takes a more romantic view of his 
adored mother and is apt to insist when 
three or four that he will marry her 
someday. Though this arouses some 
feeling of rivalry with his old man, it 
does not seriously impair the good re- 
lationship when the father is both 
manly and loving. In fact, it seems to 
help the boy learn to enjoy rather than 
fear competition. But if the father has 
been uncomfortable with his son all 
along and the small boy has been in- 
secure, too tightly tied to his mother, 
clinical experiencé indicates that the 
competitive situation becomes painful 
‘for him, accentuating his uneasiness 
with his father and his dependence on 
his mother. When such attitudes be- 
come crystallized, they contribute to 
many neuroses of later life and impair 
the growing boy’s capacity to compete 
in the world of men and to become an 
adequate father in his turn. 

Similarly, the little girl who has 
never gotten along easily with her 
mother may, in this period, become 
more hostile to her mother and turn to 
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her father, not only to adore him ro- 
mantically but also to pattern herself 
after him. Girls whose attachments and 
ideals become shifted in this manner 
are apt to have more trouble making 
stable marriages and to find too little 
satisfaction in rearing chldren of their 
own. 

This period, then, from about three 
to six years, is vital in setting the pat- 
terns for each child. The way in which 
the father and mother get along, the 
feelings that each parent has for the 
child will leave a specific imprint on 
the child’s ideals in such matters as 
what kind of person he or she expects 
to be, how he or she will make out with 
his or her own sex, what he or she 
will be looking for in marriage, and 
what his or her attitudes toward sons 
and daughters will be. 

When we add these first three phases 
of childhood together, the all-impor- 
tant common denominator is, of course, 
the parents, good parents, truly loving 
parents. I mean not only lots of love 
but the well-rounded, easygoing kind 
of love. For there are also the lopsided 
varieties. 


MEETING THE NEEDS 
OF ALL THE CHILDREN 


We are also concerned with finding 
good parents for the baby or young 
child who has no parents. Much has 
been done to eradicate gross abuses in 
adoption practices in America. But 
many conscientiously planned adop- 
tions still go wrong. The adopted child 
is often subject to doubts about him- 
self and his adopted parents. Child- 
placing agencies are groping for better, 
surer ways of selecting homes. There 
is a crying need for careful, scientific 
studies of the crucial factors. 

Then there are the young children 
by the thousands who are being neg- 
lected in their own homes. Every social 
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worker, teacher, physician sees such 
children regularly. We say, “If only 
we could find good foster care or a 
first-class nursery school!” Too often 
none is available. We can see such a 
child’s personality being warped right 
in front of our eyes. We know that the 
chances are great that he will grow up 
irresponsible, self-centered, impulsive. 
He won’t be able to hold a job. He 
will make life miserable for his family. 
He may become antisocial. 

None of us would claim that we 
could reach or salvage all these chil- 
dren. But we certainly know that some 
loving care in a stable atmosphere for 
even a few hours a day would help. 

If we are serious about fostering 
healthy personalities, here is a place 
to begin. Who will speak for these 
children if we don’t? It is said to cost, 
on the average, $30,000 to catch, con- 
vict, and imprison a felon. Society pays 
this bill because it believes it has to. We 
are spending tens of billions a year for 
armament because we now believe it is 
worth-while, But in effect we say we 
can’t spend ten million extra for mental 
health and for child welfare because we 
can’t afford it. 

There are two faults. We who know 
something about children’s needs don’t 
speak up with enough conviction when 
questions of social services, welfare, 
social security are being considered. 
We also have failed to carry out con- 
trolled studies and investigations and 
convincing demonstrations to prove to 
others that our solutions are worth 
while, even economical. 


PRACTICING INDEPENDENCE 


In the period from about six to 
twelve years the child is no longer 
satisfied with make-believe grown-up 
activities. Trying to act like the other 
children is an even greater challenge. 
Boys and girls want to dress like other 
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boys and girls, have their hair cut like 
theirs, use the word “ain’t” if they do. 
In order to free himself to follow these 
new patterns, a youngster seems to 
have to rebel against his parents’ stand- 
ards. He deliberately turns sloppy in his 
table manners and in his personal ap- 
pearance. He says “So what!” When he 
(or she) is out in the world of school 
or the neighborhood, he is on the look- 
out for opinions of other authorities to 
use to provoke arguments with his par- 
ents. He wants to prove his parents 
wrong not so much for their good as 
for his own justification. 

He and his schoolmates earnestly 
discuss what is proper behavior accord- 
ing to their own lights. Those who 
agree form secret clubs to convince 
themselves through their solidarity that 
they must be right and to bring group 
pressure to bear on the nonconformers. 
In other words, they are hard at work 
practicing social organization, the rela- 
tions between the individual and the 
group which hold society together. 

As they strive to become independ- 
ent of their parents’ supervision, chil- 
dren feel the compulsion to be more 
conscientious as individuals. They en- 
joy rules and turn to games that are all 
rules and strictness, like hopscotch and 
mumblety-peg. During this stage a 
child’s conscience is working overtime 
and makes him step over cracks in the 
sidewalk. 

Let no one be misled by all this 
straining on the child’s part into think- 
ing that he is really ready for emanci- 
pation. Underneath he still looks to 
his parents for his basic security and 
morals. 

Nevertheless, he is certainly ready to 
be influenced strongly by the school, 
the church, the Scouts, especially in 
these new areas of group standards, 
social acceptance, and responsibility to 
the group. 


Adaptability 
THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL 


In the olden days it was thought that 
the job of the school was only to see 
that the child learned a certain amount 
of subject matter. Now we realize, 
through research by educators, psychol- 
ogists, psychiatrists, that the child is 
learning much more than this, whether 
for good or evil, whether the school 
thinks it is teaching other things or not. 

Studies of the influence of different 
types of teacher discipline have shown 
that the teacher who depends on an ex- 
cessively authoritarian leadership, in 
which she does all the bossing and the 
children merely obey, may make for an 
orderly classroom, but when she gets 
out of earshot there is little discipline 
left. The work stops. The children take 
out on each other the hostility that has 
been pent up in them. 

On the other hand, the teacher who 
leads democratically, who encourages 
the fullest participation of the pupils in 
planning their projects and in co-opera- 
tively carrying them out, can leave the 
room with assurance that the work will 
go on almost as efficiently as when she 
is there. In such a classroom the chil- 
dren are learning co-operation, respon- 
sibility, self-discipline, not as mottoes 
but as ways of living. 

At one time it was often assumed 
that children were chiefly motivated in 
their learning by competition for high 
marks or fear of failure. To be sure, 
these motives exist, but when they are 
accentuated they make for hostile ri- 
valry among the top scholars and for a 
deep conviction of inadequacy among 
those who cannot make the grade. Now 
we know that children are eager to 
learn if the work is suited to their abil- 
ity and that there must be flexibility in 
the work of the classroom to give each 
child his chance to achieve and mature. 

Today there is still plenty to learn 
about the details of how to design 
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school programs at various ages that 
will best foster intellectual, social, and 
character development. But it is much 
more urgent that we make greater use 
of the wisdom we already have. In 
schooling we are knowingly short- 
changing our children. 

Our schools are too few and too 
small. Much of the equipment is anti- 
quated. Most classes throughout the 
country are shockingly large, so large 
that the best teachers are frustrated. 
There are too few teachers, Not enough 
effort is made to select only those who 


` by temperament are suited to help chil- 


dren. Their training in many colleges 
still slights the nature of childhood, 
which should be the very core of their 
preparation. It is futile to talk about 
selecting the best people for training 
when too few of any quality are apply- 
ing. Salaries of competent teachers are 
too low for the important work they are 
doing, and they are seldom accorded 
the respect and prestige they deserve. 

Can we afford better schools for our 
children? The proportion of the na- 
tional income going to public education 
has been falling in recent decades. The 
United States spends a smaller percent- 
age for this purpose than Great Britain 
or Russia. The United States spends 
less for public education than for to- 
bacco, liquor, or cosmetics. We pay for 
what we want. 

Another sad block is the fact that 
though the citizens of the United States 
will vote on a questionnaire for more 
emphasis on character building in 
schools they too easily become alarmed 
when good educators attempt this very 
thing, fearing that the “three R’s” are 
being neglected. There is no point in 
our getting angry at this inconsistency. 
It is obvious that we who are interested 
in good schools must do a better job 
educating the rest of the public about 
their value. 
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THE ROAD TO ADULTHOOD 


In adolescence, the youngster—with 
an almost new body and new feeling— 
must find himself all over again. His 
“grown-upness” brings out his rivalry 
with his parents. One side of him aspires 
toward an idealized maturity. The 
other side, frightened by his inexperi- 
ence, clings to childhood dependence. 
This latter side cannot admit his own 
timidity and loudly protests that it is 
the parents who will not trust him or let 
him grow up. Friendship and “crushes” 
have a new importance and intensity. 

Many educators and others who 
work with adolescents feel that our 
society has done less to solve the needs 
of this age group, even on the theoreti- 
cal basis, than it has the needs of other 
ages. Anthropologists who have seen 
how the adolescent is helped to find a 
proud place in the adult community in 
many other parts of the world also 
think so. With our justified belief in 
education we keep them pupils at least 
until the age of sixteen or eighteen 
years (in the case of psychiatrists till 
thirty-five). Usually, however, we do 
this in a fashion that denies them an 
adequate sense of acceptance into the 
grown-up world and of dignified par- 
ticipation in it. They are forced to con- 
solidate with each other instead of with 
us. The more exaggerated manners of 
the bobby soxers and the Joe Colleges 
are not harmful in themselves, but they 
should be reproaches to us that we have 
diverted from valuable channels so 
much energy and desire to belong. 

There are no good reasons, aside 
from the immense inertia of our in- 
stitutions and customs, why we cannot 
improve this situation. The prospect 
that most of our youth will have to 
enter the armed services makes it even 
more urgent that we get at this job. 

Emotional disturbances are unfortu- 
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nate enough at any stage of life. In 
adolescence there is a greater likeli- 
hood that they will be “acted out” in 
antisocial, delinquent behavior. This 
not only pushes the child outside the 
pale at an age when acceptance by the 
group is particularly vital but often 
embroils him in the all too undiscrimin- 
ating processes of the police, the courts, 
and corrective institutions. We know 
today that delinquent behavior is only 
a reflection of what the child has re- 
ceived from parents and society. We 
know that the experience of being 
branded and of serving time in an in- 
stitution not ideally organized and 
staffed frequently hardens the heart of 
the offender. Yet in most parts of this 
country we show little recognition of 
our responsibility. 

It is only after truly finding himself 
in the earlier phases of adolescence 
that the youth is able to reach a more 
mature level in which he is capable of 
intimate friendship and love for others. 
Often it is the friendships formed in 
late adolescence that last most intensely 
through the rest of life, and this is the 
time when most marriages are made. 


GOALS FOR PARENTHOOD 


Finally, after the other stages have 
been lived through, comes true ma- 
turity. The adult emerges from the 
adolescent’s absorption in those he 
loves most closely and includes wider 
and wider circles in his concern, The 
father and mother produce children 
and love them truly. They will make 
every necessary sacrifice for them— 
not the loudly protesting sacrifice nor 
the forced one—but the spontaneous, 
uncounted one. Though each parent’s 
devotion is given freely to the children, 
the other parent does not feel this as 
subtracted from his share. The good 
parents’ love does not try to possess the 
child, nor keep him a babyish play- 
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thing, nor force him to act out their 
ambitions. It is a love that, without 
having to be reminded, naturally re- 
spects the child as a person and enjoys 
seeing his potentialities unfold. True 
parental love goes further and con- 
siders the child as not just its own but 
as held in trust for the community. 
This is because mature people have 
a deep sense of themselves as partici- 
pants in a wider society and as owing 
allegiance to the spiritual aspirations of 
that society. 

We know some of the more obvious 
obstacles that interfere with the de- 
velopment of the final stages of matur- 
ity. The inability of the world to 
achieve peace keeps us all anxious and 
suspicious. In the United States we 
have not yet succeeded in stabilizing 
and integrating our spiritual ideals. Our 
lack of set traditions has been one of 
the keys of our progress, but it also 
robs many of us of the secure enjoy- 
ment of life which stable traditions give 
to other societies. 


Some of the ideals that are con- 
stantly held up to us by advertisements, 
movies, and TV, such as youthfulness, 
wealth, and sophistication, may not be 
vicious, but they are certainly not the 
prime parental virtues either. 


What are some of the more specific 
difficulties of parents that we see clini- 
cally? There is the anxiety which so 
many feel, especially when facing the 
care of their first child. One root of 
this is inexperience. In simpler societies 
girls and boys take care of their 
younger brothers and sisters from 
early childhood right through adoles- 
cence. There is never a chance to for- 
get how to hold a baby’s head, what to 
feed him, how to make him behave. 


Our respect for scientific authority 
has also created anxiety in that it has 
robbed young parents of a natural con- 
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fidence in their ability to take care of 
their children and has made them vul- 
nerable to every shift of scientific dis- 
covery and opinion. In simpler days 
parents never doubted that they knew 
what was right. Now they must ask, 
“What's the latest theory?” 


Why are married mothers of even 
young children going to work in ever- 
increasing numbers? Is it, as they say, 
because the payments on the new house 
are stiff? Is it that work in an office is 
more companionable or exciting than 
staying home? Is it that caring for 
children makes them tense and irrita- 
ble? These questions are important 
ones, and we'd better find some an- 
swers. 


Anyone who works with parents—as 
physician, nurse, social worker, teacher 
—finds mothers who are resentful, 
either frankly or covertly, about their 
role as housekeeper and child rearer. 
One root may go back to rivalry with 
Brother, or antagonism to Mother in 
early childhood. Another factor may be 
that most of our schools, from kinder- 
garten through college, focus so largely 
on the world outside the home (com- 
merce, science, technology, the arts, 
communication, politics) that it is dif- 
ficult for a girl not to get the idea that 
the only contribution the world respects 
is in these fields. For boys, too, our 
education neglects, out of all propor- 
tion, the importance and the satisfac- 
tion of human relations, of family liv- 
ing, of rearing fine children. Incident- 
ally, this failure of schools to sensitize 
men to human feelings impairs the 
effectiveness and happiness of men in 
their roles as lawyers, doctors, factory 
workers, and husbands, as well as in 
their roles as fathers. 


Have we, with all our proud inven- 
tiveness in taking some of the drudgery 
out of housework and child care, 
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ignored the emotional aspects of the 
problem and left even the most loving 
mothers feeling somewhat anchored, 
isolated, and bored when there is a 
young child to keep her at home? In 
pictures in the National Geographic 
Magazine and in Margaret Mead’s 
movies the mothers are sitting around 
in a clearing between their huts enjoy- 
ing each other’s company while they 
weave, cook, and watch the children. 
Can’t we try the same idea with a glam- 
orized community center, right in the 
midst of a shopping district, where 
children are welcome and nursery- 
school teachers are available to help, 
where mothers can spend a couple of 
hours gossiping, sewing, modeling clay, 
watching a style show or an educational 
movie? 

I would emphasize that though our 
knowledge is incomplete in most as- 
pects of personality development, there 
is enough knowledge to do an infinitely 
better job than is being done today. The 
most obvious and immediate needs, to 
my mind, are to provide more and 
earlier help for emotionally neglected 
children and to improve our schools. 
I think the most fundamental question 
is: Why are so many parents unable 
to enjoy their children? We know 
what some of the causes are in indivi- 
duals and that individual psychothe- 
rapy can be effective in certain cases. 
But we have not studied the problem 
from a broad public health point of 
view and we have not begun to think 
of broad solutions. One of the investi- 
gations should be to see what educa- 
tional methods, from nursery school 
through college, can do to keep alive 
the delight in children which is usually 
present in childhood, and to bring the 
boy and girl to adulthood with the 
feeling that there is no more important, 
honorable, and soul-satisfying job than 
having and caring for children. 
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ADENOIDS See 
ADENOIDS. 


TONSILS AND 


ADJUSTMENT The process by 
which a living being fits itself into the 
conditions that surround it is called 
adjustment. In the human body, for 
example, slight changes in tempera- 
ture, moisture, and light automatically 
bring about adjustments in breathing, 
perspiration, and other processes. 

Similarly, personal adjustment is the 
way in which the growing child fits 
himself psychologically and emotion- 
ally to changing needs, demands, and 
circumstances. He starts adjusting the 
minute he is born. Step by step he en- 
counters and copes with the claims— 
both inner and outer—of growth: he 
adjusts to toilet training, to baby sit- 
ters, to sharing his parents’ love with 
a brother or sister, to limits set on his 
behavior, and to the necessity for go- 
ing out beyond his home. How the 
child adjusts to each new step depends 
on his relationship with his parents, on 
his experiences, and on his own per- 
sonality as a whole. 

Children make their adjustments in 
different ways at different rates. If a 
barrier is in the way, one child may 
hurdle it and another just inch through. 
In the course of adjusting, various 
methods or mechanisms may be called 
unconsciously into the process. For 
a while, some youngsters may, for ex- 
ample, take to daydreaming, others 
try to be perfect, others rebel, others 
regress, and others withdraw. Or there 
may be a combination of these adjust- 
ments, 

During difficult periods of adjust- 
ment the quality and quantity of pa- 
rental support are vital. Too much sup- 
port leaves the child no room to work 
things out for himself and thereby 
strengthen his own capacity to go on. 
Too little support can leave him float- 
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ing without anchorage of any sort, and 
he may become hesitant in facing sub- 
sequent steps in growth as they come 
along. Each child is an individual, and 
the general course of his reactions is 
known best to his own father and 
mother. When an adjustment pattern 
is entirely out of keeping with his over- 
all personality or is extremely pro- 
longed, it is time to give thought 
to special effort to help him in what- 
ever ways are best for him. 

It is a mistake to feel, however, that 
a child must always adjust by even- 
tually accepting or fitting into a situa- 
tion. One broad aspect of adjustment 
is the fact that the human race has 
survived not simply by accustoming it- 
self to things as they are, but by taking 
hold and making them into something 
more suitable. A child needs room as 
he grows for the initiative and courage 
to make desirable changes on his own 
level. Out of personal need, out of his 
phase of growth, the preadolescent 
usually feels the pressure to adjust to 
his group. But he may also make the 
adjustment by effecting changes in its 
code so that it becomes more accepta- 
ble to him. At least a part of a child’s 
growing years should challenge him to 
see possibilities beyond doing what is 
always done, or as everybody does, or 
as everybody expects. 

Adjusting means also that people 
are learning to make choices. With all 
the demands and pressures that fall 
upon the individual, he has to choose 
among various possibilities in order to 
preserve his own main purpose, satisfy- 
ing his own main needs. It is impos- 
sible to please everybody, to fit into 
every situation—and it is not necessary 
to try. The child begins by making 
choices in things like food and toys 
and clothes, in phonograph records and 
television programs. He tries to find 
what satisfies him most in games, in 
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companions, and eventually in ideas 
and ways of living. And along the way 
he learns that adjustments must be 
made in both directions—in giving as 
well as taking. 

In this continuous process of adjust- 
ment every child has times of struggle 
and frustration. Adjusting is part of 
living, being alive, and the generally 
well-balanced, happy child climbs each 
tung of the ladder to maturity at his 
own pace. 

See also ADAPTABILITY; MENTAL 
HEALTH; OVERPROTECTION; PERMIS- 
SIVENESS and articles What the New 
Psychology Can Mean to Parents, page 
175; What We Know about the De- 
velopment of Healthy Personalities in 
Children, page 25. 


ADOLESCENCE Literally, ado- 
lescence means the state or process of 
growing up from childhood to man- 
hood or womanhood, In general use 
the term refers to youth or the period 


Adolescence — Adolescence usually means the time 
between puberty and maturity, roughly the teen 
years. Despite the child's adjustment difficulties, 
which are increased by our cultural patterns, parents 
can gain real pleasure from teen-age children. 
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of life between puberty and maturity, 
roughly the teen years. Educators use 
it to cover the period from the end of 
elementary school to the end of the 
high school course. In legal use ado- 
lescence extends to the attainment of 
full legal age, or majority. Psycholog- 
ically, a person is considered adult 
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when he’s achieved relatively consist- 
ent ways of acting and feeling, as com- 
pared with the normal fluctuations of 
adolescents, 

See also articles Adolescence: On 
the Way to Maturity, page 258; How 
Children Grow, page 429; Teen-A gers 
Today, following. 
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Wrs HAPPENED to teen-agers?” 
Not only does the modern teen- 
ager bewilder and worry adults, he 
seems, more often than in the past, to 
be thought of as a kind of enemy. 

The words adults use to describe the 
teen-age culture are often unfriendly: 
“teen-age tyranny,” “unwashed activ- 
ists,” the “new alienated,” the “new 
bohemians,” and, of course, the “new 
delinquents.” To many, the teen-age 
period connotes a picture of acute 
meaninglessness: leather-jacketed gangs 
on motorcycles, daredevils on surf- 
boards, unkempt aesthetes with no real 
commitment to the arts, rejecting all 
sex distinctions in dress and hair style, 
experimenting with drugs and with 
“far-out” movements of divers sorts, 
and endlessly dancing in a fashion that 
strikes their elders as ludicrous or lewd. 

Few teen-agers actually fit these ex- 
aggerated portraits. Yet fewer still have 
entirely escaped the impact of the 
forces that have produced such spec- 
tacular modes of behavior. A good 
many young people—tragically, some 
of the most promising—do seem to 
have more than the usual difficulties 
traditionally associated with the transi- 
tion period from childhood to adult- 
hood. 

The “teen-age problem” is, at core, 
not new. The teen-ager has always dis- 
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turbed and shocked his elders. The 
years between 13 and 19 have always 
been, in our culture, a time of inner 
storm and stress, of conflict between 
parent and child, between age and 
youth, between the wisdom that comes 
from experience and the revolutionary 
vision born of the urge to experiment 
and rebel. 

But the conflict and turmoil of the 
teen years reflect extraordinary devel- 
opments in the individual. Adolescence 
is a period of dramatic intellectual 
growth and extraordinary physiological 
change, a period of intensive self- 
search and inner struggle; it is a time of 
protest, of measuring the real against 
the ideal, and of trying to understand 
the world. It is a time when the young 
person struggles to loosen childhood 
ties to his family, wanting full inde- 
pendence one moment, protection the 
next. Out of this turmoil the teen-ager 
begins to discover who he is, what he 
wants to be and to do, how to be ma- 
turely independent—in short, to create 
his own adult personality. 

None of this has altered. What is dif- 
ferent is the nature of the teen-agers’ 
world. Answering the question, “What 
has happened to teen-agers?” requires 
a look at social changes that have revo- 
lutionized the lives of parents as well 
as youngsters. 
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THE TEEN-AGE “EXPLOSION” 


Perhaps the most striking fact about 
the modern teen-age world is the num- 
ber of its members. The rate of growth 
is extraordinary (an estimated 40 mil- 
lion youngsters between the ages of 
10 and 19 in the United States at the 
beginning of 1970, the vast majority 
of them living in urban, often over- 
crowded areas). 

Numerical strength makes today’s 
teen-agers readily visible—and vulner- 
able—as a group, an easy target for re- 
formers, critics, exploiters. They con- 
stitute an impressive economic force, 
spending more than ten billion dollars 
a year. Some 45 per cent of all soft 
drinks and 80 per cent of single phono- 
graph records are purchased by teen- 
agers. No wonder advertisers pander to 
their youthful insecurities and econo- 
mists diligently survey their wants! 

On the other hand, sheer number in- 
evitably makes it harder for today’s 
young people to be seen or to see them- 
selves as individuals, yet it does give 
them important emotional support. 
Through group identity, by claiming 
oneness with others their age all over 
the world—dressing alike, behaving or 
misbehaving alike—young people try 
to compensate for a lack of personal 
identity. For millions, “being like the 
rest” is a welcome shield against the 


Teen-Ager — The struggle for selfhood and inde- 
pendence of the pre-school years, will be revived 
again in the early teens, when the child will feel the 
conflicting needs for the freedom and dignity of ap- 
Proaching adulthood and for childhood dependency. 
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threat of becoming lost and isolated in 
an ever larger, more anonymous soci- 
ety. The danger is that they may settle 
for the security which number gives 
and never struggle through to a more 
deeply rewarding individuality. 

Number has altered the shape and 
tone of traditional teen-age protest. The 
sanction of numbers has enabled more 
of them to be freely and openly rebel- 
lious and to act out in concert what 
they might not have attempted alone. 
And sheer number has created a size- 
able new culture of protest among the 
young which affects the choices of all 
of them. 


MOBILITY AND THE METROPOLIS 


The stabilizing influences of the 
past, the sense of direction so often 
provided by the close-knit neighbor- 
hoods and extended families of the past 
are unknown to most modern young 
people. Apart from his parents, today’s 
teen-ager has few enduring ties. Typi- 
cally, he lives in a large city or its sub- 
urbs and has moved several times 
during his childhood. His neighbors are 
recent acquaintances, not old family 
friends who have known him from 
birth. The aunts, uncles and cousins 
who might have been convincing mod- 
els for him are instead strangers, living 
in distant cities. Even brothers and sis- 
ters may have few common bonds these 
days. From their earliest years, they 
have been drawn into separate orbits, 
comprised of their own age mates. In 
rural areas, too, relationships have been 
urbanized, family and neighborhood 
ties weakened by the automobile, by 
modern communications and by the 
lengthening school day. 

Increasingly, the outside forces of 
the teen-ager’s wider, more urbanized 
world are mediated only by his parents. 
Yet even parental influence has also 
been substantially diminished; no 
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longer is it backed up by widely held, 
clearly understood community mores 
and expectations. For parents and chil- 
dren alike, it has become increasingly 
difficult to know where to draw the 
line. A host of competing influences, 
respectable and not-so-respectable, vie 
for the allegiance of young and old. 


THE LOSS OF PLACE 


Modern young people discover early 
that they have no function in modern 
society, no responsible role to play, no 
real work to do. It is hardly surprising 
that they are not always firmly com- 
mitted to—and sometimes reject—a 
society that has so clearly rejected 
them. 

This is a comparatively new situa- 
tion for young people. Teen-agers, after 
all, helped to build this country. They 
were explorers, pioneers, farmers, 
laborers, factory hands. Until fairly re- 
cently, in fact, most boys and girls were 
expected to be out on their own—re- 
sponsibe wage earners by 15 or 16. 

Now a young person may be finan- 
cially dependent on his parents until 
well past the teen years. Unless he vol- 
unteers or is drafted for military serv- 
ice, there is almost no opportunity for 
responsible work. Summer and after- 
school jobs are in such demand that 
they tend to go to teen-agers with pull 
or special skills or striking social 
graces. The best that the others can 
hope for is baby-sitting or an occasional 
temporary odd job. Even the home of 
the average teen-ager does not usually 
require his help to run efficiently. 

To be locked out of the labor market 
and not really needed at home is espe- 
cially hard on young people from dis- 
advantaged backgrounds. But all teen- 
agers find it difficult. How do they 
prove themselves or get the experience 
that most prospective employers set 
such store by? How do they achieve a 
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sense of personal worth in a society 
that does not seem to need them and 
gives them almost no chance to per- 
form useful work? How do they loosen 
the apron strings in a parent-child rela- 
tionship complicated by continuing 
financial bondage? 

Many teen-agers, feeling isolated 
from the community, have given up 
trying to find a responsible role in it. 
In effect, they seem to be saying, “What 
I do cannot possibly make a differ- 
ence,” or even, “Does it matter?” Still 
others, however, are finding a new 
sense of involvement and personal sat- 
isfaction in various political activities 
or in social action-programs such as 
the civil rights movement. Others are 
joining anti-poverty programs and simi- 
lar service-oriented community proj- 
ects. They are serving as tutors to 
drop-outs and disadvantaged children, 
as hospital aides, as conservationists, as 
companions to the elderly, as recrea- 
tion leaders for the young. Once given 
responsibility, they have shown them- 
selves to be as capable and imaginative 
as their forebears. In turn, society is 
beginning to recognize how much they 
have to give. 


THE LENGTHENING TIE TO SCHOOL 


Until a youngster is 18 or earns a 
high-school diploma, he is required by 
law in most states to attend school. 
Many actively seek additional educa- 
tion—college, graduate schools—and 
still more submit to education as a re- 
sult of parental pressure or their own 
feelings that it is a necessary evil. For 
12 to as many as 20 years—even more 
in some cases—the major “job” of 
modern youth is going to school and 
staying in it. 

As school has become increasingly 
confining, it has tended increasingly to 
separate young people from community 
life, rather than to draw them into it. 
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Schools keep longer hours than before 
and additional hours are often spent 
simply traveling to and from school. 
Still more time is devoted to homework 
or to school-sponsored activities. More 
and more, the teen-ager’s life is regu- 
lated by his school, not his family or 
the community at large. 

The school, too, has become more 
complex. Small classes—with relatively 
homogeneous student bodies whose 
family backgrounds or neighborhood 
ties re-enforce and enrich each other 
—are becoming rare, even in the sub- 
urbs, rural areas, and private schools. 
With the emergence of the “consoli- 
dated,” comprehensive type of school, 
which may enroll several thousand stu- 
dents, young people find themselves 
part of a large, lonely crowd. It is not 
surprising that, in this cast of thou- 
sands, they do not always find a place 
and recognition for themselves, and are 
often unable to take in stride the con- 
flicting social mores and influences 
they encounter. As classes become 
larger and more diverse, teachers have 
less intimate contact with their stu- 
dents. Thus does another traditional 
opportunity for young people to have 
meaningful contact with adults disap- 
pear. 

Is it any wonder that we have a 
drop-out problem? Some educators 
suggest that another factor that con- 
tributes to the problem is the high 
school’s isolation from the real-life con- 
cerns of its students. The disadvan- 
taged teen-ager, in particular, resents 
this apparent insensitivity to his needs. 
He loses faith in the school’s ability to 
better his opportunities. The same edu- 
cators wonder if the high school is 
helping even middle-class teen-agers 
with the essential task of discovering 
who they are and what they want from 
life. In such an impersonal, rigidly 
regulated world, is there room for seri- 
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ous questioning of prevailing standards 
or allowance for constructive rebellion? 
Does it prepare students for responsi- 
bility to herd them from one 40-minute 
period to the next, allowing little time 
for reflection and almost no chance to 
make important decisions? In many 
schools, young people do not even have 
the final say about such personally 
momentous decisions as whether they 
will be “tracked” for vocational or for 
academic courses. An anonymous 
authority—it might as well, and may 
soon be, a machine—makes most of 
their choices for them. 

Paradoxically, as the school delays 
the growth of real maturity in young 
people by denying them experiences 
that promote such growth, it encour- 
ages, though unintentionally, early 
pseudo-sophistication. With the crea- 
tion of the junior high school, the high 
school customs relative to dating have 
dropped down several grades to young- 
sters who are generally not ready for 
them. Older teen-agers, too, sometimes 
find themselves being pushed by the 
example of precocious classmates into 
social and sexual behavior they are not 
mature enough to handle wisely. 

Young people desperately need adult 
help as they examine the ethics of sex- 
ual conduct in the light of changing 
social attitudes. They see through and 
reject hypocritical or dated advice. 
High schools, colleges, churches, and, 
above all, parents have a renewed re- 
sponsibility to inform young people 
honestly, to help them not only to un- 
derstand their sexual drives and feel- 
ings, but to find meaningful answers to 
the question of sexual responsibility. 


THE COLLEGE-DEGREE “COMPLEX” 


Young people today are affected by 
a growing national assumption that 
they ought to go to college. More and 
more of the jobs that attract teen-agers 
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are available only to the college 
trained, The B.A., and increasingly, 
the M.A., degree are for many what 
the high school diploma used to be. 
Competition to get into college has 
never been greater; academic pressures 
to meet requirements are sometimes 
felt as early as the primary grades. 
While such pressures fall most heavily 
on middle-class youngsters, all children 
are affected, if only by the change in 
attitude toward the non-college bound. 
Also, the availability of grants and 
scholarships makes college attendance 
a feasible goal for an ever-growing 
number. 

Yet the drive to get into college is 
not always matched by an equal drive 
to stay there, once in. A great many 
college students are vocal about their 
dissatisfaction. A surprisingly high per- 
centage drop out voluntarily. Among 
the latter are many gifted young peo- 
ple who, after a year or so away from 
the academic world, then rejoin it. 

There is ample evidence that the 
present job market requires young peo- 
ple to get as much higher education as 
they can. At the same time, various 
authorities are beginning to question 
the present lock-step approach: grade 
school—high school—college, without 
intermission. How wise is it, they ask, 
to keep young people suspended in in- 
tensive studying, isolated from society, 
treated as “potential” only, for a third 
or more of their lives? The young 
themselves are impatient with a system 
that so long delays maturity. Perhaps 
society should be, too. 

Imaginative educators are suggesting 
that new approaches can and must be 
found. The value of the college experi- 
ence—exposure to other inquisitive, 
thoughtful young people, to learning in 
breadth and in depth—can be obtained 
in other ways today. Social change, the 
would-be innovators point out, has 
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opened many doors to learning off the 
campus. Through television and radio, 
the impressive paperback revolution, 
modern museum and library facilities, 
young people have many roads to 
knowledge. Moreover, the body of 
human knowledge expands and changes 
so rapidly that nothing short of a life- 
time of continuous learning will enable 
men and women to keep up-to-date. 
Why then, many ask, should we try to 
cram all our learning into four straight 
years of college? Wouldn’t it be better 
to arrange for young people to start 
working earlier while, concomitantly, 
assuring them of continuing oppor- 
tunities to learn throughout their work- 
ing years? 

A good many colleges and industries 
are experimenting along these lines. 
Some colleges have programs that alter- 
nate periods of study with work experi- 
ences. Others offer early admission to 
qualified students, thus eliminating 
some of the time ordinarily spent in 
high school. Many companies are set- 
ting up apprentice programs that offer 
college undergraduates remunerative 
summer jobs and valuable training for 
the future. Out of such experiments it 
seems probable that many different 
ways of getting an education will 
evolve as alternatives to continued, 
overlong confinement in school. * 

Meanwhile, parents will have to be 
inventive about coping with young 
people’s restlessness during their school 
years. Persuading a teen-ager to “stick 
it out” through high school or college 
is hard, partly because a parent’s natu- 
ral ambitions for his children so often 
color the feelings of both. It’s easy to 
get drawn into a battle of wills, rather 
than to weigh issues calmly, with the 
youngster’s real needs in view. 

Nevertheless, in the present eco- 
nomic situation, whatever its .draw- 
backs, there are strong realistic reasons 
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for parents to do all they can to help 
young people live through the difficult 
years of prolonged study and get the 
best education available to them. 
Sometimes, sympathetic understanding 
—encouraging young people to vent 
their grievances—will relieve the pres- 
sure enough to enable them to face the 
situation practically. Sometimes, too, 
parents can help their teen-agers find a 
satisfying compromise somewhere be- 
tween the extremes of dropping out 
permanently and continuing as is— 
suggest a change in schools, in course 
of study, the addition of part-time 
work, a summer project, night school, 
even, in some cases, a year “off” for 
work or some other constructive activ- 


ity. 
SEGREGATION BY AGE 


Perhaps the most unfortunate aspect 
of the modern teen-ager’s world is the 
fact that he must rely so heavily on his 
own age group, that he is not involved 
continuously with persons both older 
and younger than himself, has few en- 
during attachments to individuals who 
are not his age. Many teen-agers today 
have so little experience with adults, 
other than their parents, that they 
hardly know how to talk to them with- 
out embarrassment. Often they are 
equally ill at ease with younger chil- 
dren. One wonders how this will affect 
their functioning as parents in the 
years to come. 


THE CHANGING ROLE OF PARENTS 


For parents, accommodation to the 
changing world of their teen-agers is 
often trying. They themselves face 
some of the problems besetting their 
youngsters—the pressures of increas- 
ing urbanization, the insecurity and un- 
certainty inevitable in a world with so 
few traditional guidelines. The mental 
health movement, which gave so many 
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so much support in their role as parents 
when their children were younger, 
often seems to let them down when 
their children reach the teens. They 
feel less sure of their ability to cope— 
and live—with teen-age behavior. 
Some mistakenly assumed that better 
child-rearing practices in the early 
years would prevent their teen-agers 
from having any problems. They are 
dismayed to find that, despite their best 
efforts, their youngsters do have prob- 
lems, sometimes the same problems 
that they themselves struggled with in 
growing up. It is easy to forget that the 
investment in the early years does pay 
off, however, in greatly strengthened 
ability to cope with the inevitable prob- 
lems of life. 

Modern parents are not always cer- 
tain of their own values and goals. 
Often they feel that their voices are not 
heard above the growing clamor of out- 
side influences. Sometimes they give up 
trying altogether and avoid interfering 
with young people’s freedom, only to 
discover later that their standing aside 
is as much—perhaps more deeply— 
resented than interference ever is. At 
other times, what seems to them a mild 
suggestion is treated as blatant med- 
dling or “holding on.” 

Finding the right middle ground be- 
tween laissez-faire and over-protection 
is not easy, yet many parents seem to 
manage it better than they think, espe- 
cially when the issues are really impor- 
tant. Young people, even in the midst 
of protest, do need their parents’ sup- 
port and look to them for guidelines. 
Often the teen-agers’ rebellion is a test- 
ing operation—they sometimes need 
something firm to rebel against before 
they can develop their own values and 
goals—and they come around after- 
ward. But not always. Sooner or later 
—perhaps in connection with choice of 
work or mate or just way of life—some 
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family values will be overturned, as in- 
evitably as some will be accepted. 
Although this is a difficult truth for 
parents to live with, they cannot expect 
that their specific hopes for their chil- 
dren will be realized. Their boy or girl 
may not want to be an engineer, an 
“intellectual,” a lawyer, a housewife or 
whatever parents have their heart set on. 
Respecting the individual differences 
of their youngsters at this time is per- 
haps of greater importance than it was 
in the earlier so-called formative years. 
We often give lip-service to individual 
differences, yet in actual practice we 
sometimes tend to overlook them. Per- 
haps the most successful parent-child 
relationships are those in which parents 
make their own values plain, yet avoid 
encumbering their young with too spe- 
cific ambitions, because they have 
abundant faith in their children’s abil- 
ity to find their way through to satisfy- 
ing, meaningful lives of their own. 
When adults recognize their own 
dilemmas, they are often in a better 
position to help the young to under- 
stand theirs, the alternatives available 
to them, the possible rewards and the 
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possible drawbacks of each. Teen-agers 
may be encouraged to ride out their 
problems with greater patience and to 
weigh the meaning of their actions 
more responsibly. 

Parents are often able to help their 
youngsters see that, in spite of the dif- 
ficulties, the modern world offers youth 
many new and challenging opportuni- 
ties. It’s an unusually open world. Sel- 
dom has choice of career and life-style 
been so little dependent on past tradi- 
tion. For girls, especially, opportunities 
have widened greatly. They can com- 
bine a career with having a home and 
family in an impressive variety of ways. 

Learning to live with their new free- 
dom is difficult, but a great many 
teen-agers are meeting the challenge 
admirably, if not always in traditional 
patterns. As the community becomes 
generally aware of the need to give 
them a meaningful role, many more 
problems will be solved. In the mean- 
time, if both old and young recognize 
that the new world of teen-agers re- 
quires new responses and new solu- 
tions, a helpful beginning will have 
been made. 
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THE BABY-SITTER — In addition to being a source of income, baby-sitting helps 
teen-agers to prepare themselves for the time when they too will be parents. Some 
teen-agers are ready to take on the heavy responsibilities of baby-sitting sooner 
than others. Parents often ask: When is the teen-ager ready to assume these 
responsibilities? One indication of readiness is the ability to put the wants of others 
ahead of one’s own. The good baby-sitter has an outgoing personality, warm and 
loving feelings toward children, and the capacity to meet the unexpected calmly. 

Baby-sitting is a two-way responsibility. The sitter has responsibilities to the 
parents, whose role he or she is temporarily assuming. Housework is generally not 
part of the sitter's job, nor is washing the after-dinner dishes. Whatever the tasks, 
they should be clearly defined. The parents, for their part, have responsibilities to 
the sitter. There should be some definite way, for example, that the parents can 
be reached in case of emergency. Arrangements should also be made for seeing 
the sitter home if the parents return late. All the responsibilities of the baby- 
sitter and the parents should be clearly established and regarded as a contract. 


The baby-sitter’s job may entail tasks far more 
responsible than merely sitting around while the 
children sleep, so that it is important that she 
supply reliable references. The sitter will often 
feed, bathe, comfort and entertain the children, 
and put them to bed. Often she will be a teen- 
ager who has looked after her own small broth- 


ers and sisters. Children will naturally feel 
apprehensive when the two most important peo- 
ple to them leave the house even though they 
have been assured that their parents won't be 
away for long. The situation will be helped— 
particularly if the sitter is new—if she can spend 
time with the children before the parents leave. 


When parents show friendliness and trust in 
the sitter, the children will pick up the same 


attitude. After a friendly game while Mother is 
Preparing to leave, there will be fewer tears 
when the time comes to say goodbye and the 
children will begin to enjoy their new friend. 


Things will go more smoothly if she is familiar 
with the daily rituals and rules of bath, bed and 
meal times, knows where to find diapers, food 
and other items. There should be a clear under- 
standing about household privileges such as the 
use of television, telephone and refrigerator. 


In today’s families, isolated from relatives, the 
baby-sitter has become a necessary institution. 
If they are lucky enough to locate the right per- 
gon and show consideration toward their sitter, 
parents may find a true friend who will be an 
asset to the family. The ideal baby-sitter will 


take a genuiné and warm interest in the chil- 
dren's development and will give the sort of 
extra attention that will endear her to them. 
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ADOPTION Until very recently 
in the United States there were not 
enough babies for all the couples seek- 
ing to adopt a child. Because of this 
fact, in the past the public has been 
most aware of the judgment aspect of 
social agencies’ practice as well as 
their stringent requirements for adopt- 
ing parents. Now that an increasing 
number of children need adoptive 
homes, many agencies are modifying 
procedures, and becoming more flexi- 
ble in their requirements of applicants. 
As a result many assumptions about 
what makes a good adoptive home are 
changing. For example, less emphasis 
seems to be placed on proof of infer- 
tility; and couples with children of 
their own are sought particularly for 
placement of older or handicapped 
children, or for a child of mixed race, 
or a race different from that of the 
adoptive parents. 

Apparently, too, there has been 
some shift in community attitudes 
about adoption toward a more open, 
healthier acceptance. In the past a so- 
cial stigma was attached to both the 
adopted child and the family, partly 
due to the American tendency to ideal- 
ize and romanticize motherhood and 
to condemn illegitimacy (which is so 
often the reason a baby is available 
for adoption). 

There seems also to be a more real- 
istic appreciation today of the stresses 
which adoption can create for the child 
and his family, and their special vul- 
nerability to certain emotional strains 
and community attitudes. There is less 
debate about whether adoptive families 
are healthier than other families and 
more emphasis on their need for 
awareness of certain emotional factors 
that should be recognized and not 
evaded. With all the research that has 
been done to date in this field, there is 
no conclusive evidence that healthy 
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emotional development is less possible 
for the adoptive child than for any 
other child. There is also considerable 
evidence that stress can build strength 
if its existence is understood and 
recognized as inevitable in all intimate 
relationships, and examined and dealt 
with in the best possible way. 

It is still generally thought impera- 
tive that the child be told he is adopt- 
ed, though there seems less certainty 
that there is any one best time or way to 
tell him. In general it is felt that the 
child should be told of his adoption 
at a relatively early age. The use of 
the term “chosen baby” to suggest 
that the adopted child is superior to 
others is not in favor today, partly be- 
cause it is obviously dishonest, but also 
because it implies a claim on the 
adopted child to live up to some special 
virtue which caused him to be chosen 
over others. Today there is also in- 
creased awareness that all children at 
some time fear rejection and possible 
desertion by their parents. This rather 
universal childhood fantasy is dealt 
with by most children in the normal 
process of growing up. The adopted 
child, however, must come to terms 
with the stark reality that he was in- 
deed rejected and deserted, and his 
fear and insecurity are likely to become 
reactivated, particularly at times when 
he feels in conflict with his adoptive 
parents. Similarly, we now know the 
adoptive parents must come to terms 
with feelings which may interfere with 
their parental role, such as over-ideal- 
izing other families, resenting the nat- 
ural mother, and being influenced by 
the prejudices of relatives and neigh- 
bors. 

For any couple seeking to adopt a 
child it is important to go to a good, 
licensed or approved child-placement 
agency. The Department of Public 
Welfare in each state or the local Coun- 
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cil of Social Agencies will provide a 
list of such agencies. Usually it is wise 
for applicants to choose an agency in 
their own state to avoid problems 
about interstate placement laws. Also, 
if the agency is nearby it will be easier 
to discuss with the social worker any 
questions that may arise. An adop- 
tion agency with good standards will 
also ensure that everything will be in 
order legally and that the child’s nat- 
ural parents will be helped with their 
problems about placing the child for 
adoption, thus safeguarding the child 
and his new parents against legal com- 
plications. For a couple seeking to 
adopt a child it is important not to 
make impulsive decisions, to plan and 
weigh the steps involved and to know 
that there are risks as well as rich re- 
wards in adoption. 

See also FOSTER CARE and article 
What We Know About the Develop- 
ment of Healthy Personalities in Chil- 
dren, page 25. 


ADULT EDUCATION The 
growth of organized education for 
adults is comparatively new. Although 
many men and women always con- 
tinued to learn throughout their lives, 
few pursued knowledge in schools and 
colleges. Adult education has come to 
involve large numbers of men and 
women whose own parents thought of 
education as only for young people. 
Many millions are enrolled in univer- 
sity extension courses, in classes at 
community centers or other organiza- 
tions, in private instruction, and espe- 
cially in the public schools, which are 
rapidly becoming centers of education 
for all ages. 

Men and women diligently study 
crafts, special skills and arts, home- 
making and child rearing, and an ar- 
ray of academic subjects. History and 
philosophy, the history and apprecia- 
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tion of art and music, psychology and 
the social sciences, literature, the nat- 
ural sciences—all have their grown-up 
students. Courses in book publishing, 
merchandising, tax laws, store man- 
agement, poultry raising are open to 
people who are interested in those 
fields. In one classroom new citizens 
from foreign countries study English 
and in the next room Americans are 
learning a foreign language. Many 
adults study to make up for what they 
feel they missed by not going to high 
school or college. Others pursue 
knowledge or skill for advancement in 
their chosen work. Still others find a 
study that meets a personal interest 
and follow it as an enjoyable leisure- 
time pursuit. Many of the courses cov- 
er subjects that the regular curriculums 
of high school and college do not 
touch. 

Some courses are offered especially 
for parents, but others—mostly in arts 
and crafts, homemaking, and for dis- 
cussion of common problems—are 
taken by parents and children to- 
gether. These are found in public 
schools, in some university extension 
courses, and in some local chapters of 
national organizations like the “Y’s.” 

Long before adult education be- 
came recognized as a movement, edu- 
cation for adults began in the form of 
lectures to workingmen, mechanics’ 
institutes, farmers’ institutes, classes in 
English for the foreign-born, extension 
courses in cooking, homemaking, and 
home nursing. In the middle of the 
nineteenth century education had al- 
ready come to mean more than simply 
schooling, and many men and women 
were following systematic instruction, 
much of it concerned with problems 
not covered in school. Late in the cen- 
tury, groups of parents, mainly 
mothers, became aware that they were 
not as well prepared for parenthood 
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as the changing times demanded. Sev- 
eral private organizations developed 
courses and educational institutions 
offered them in response to the de- 
mand; thus began the branch of adult 
education called parent education. 

Men and women are becoming 
aware of all the new opportunities for 
enriching their lives, both as individ- 
uals and in their family relationships. 
Adult education gives them the op- 
portunity to keep up with the enor- 
mously expanding knowledge of 
science and international affairs. For 
parents this has additional meaning be- 
cause it enables them to share in their 
children’s intellectual life. To the ex- 
tent that it enriches parents as people, 
it also makes them better parents. 

See also LEISURE TIME; MOTHER OF 
OLDER CHILDREN; PARENT EDUCA- 
TION. 


ADVANCED CHILD An ad- 
vanced child is one who is markedly 
above average children in intellectual 
ability and achievement. The term 
“gifted child” is more commonly used 
for these children, and it is also applied 
to those who have special talents, 
aptitudes, or skills. While the broader 
word “gifted” covers all these groups, 
“advanced” usually refers to a child 
with superior intelligence. 

See also GIFTED CHILD; INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES; INTELLIGENCE TESTS. 


AFFECTION See Love and ar- 
ticle Married Love and Parent Love, 
page 576. 


AFTERBIRTH (Placenta) About 
the third month of pregnancy there de- 
velops on the wall of the uterus an or- 
gan that is connected with the fetus 
by means of the ‘umbilical cord. 
Through the cord, this organ—the 
placenta—furnishes oxygen, food, and 
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other essential materials to the fetus 
and receives waste material from it. 
The placenta is expelled following the 
birth of the baby—hence the term 
“afterbirth.” At the time it is expelled, 
it weighs about one pound. 

See REPRODUCTION. 


AGGRESSIVENESS The quality 
of aggressiveness is generally regarded 
as being not too admirable or worthy 
of encouragement. Some believe that if 
it could be eliminated in childhood, 
war would disappear. The description 
“He’s too aggressive” is usually ap- 
plied in criticism of a person who is 
too self-assertive and pushing. But 
“He’s not aggressive enough” is also 
used critically, and parents of a boy, 
especially, often become worried if he 
doesn’t show enough of this quality. 

Aggressiveness is, in fact, an essential 
ingredient of personality. It is the in- 
ner urge of a living being to do some- 
thing about a situation, to grasp at 
food or to attack an obstruction or an 
enemy. A baby is aggressive when he 
reaches for food or a rattle or his 
mother’s finger. The same urge leads 
him to struggle until he can turn him- 
self over, pull himself to his feet, walk, 
and climb. A child without any ag- 
gressiveness would not only be unable 
to keep possession of a toy on the 
playground; he also would not grow 
beyond infant helplessness. 

Children differ widely in the vigor 
with which they go after things; this 
can be seen even in tiny infants. One 
will grasp at a dangled toy while an- 
other waits for it to be put into his 
hand. Toddlers, too, react variously. 
One child dashes an offending toy to 
the ground, while another stands and 
cries. One kicks and screams at re- 
straints and another meekly submits. 
Personality differences largely deter- 
mine the child’s first responses to such 
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situations. But his experience in the 
early years, especially with the ways in 
which his parents restrain him, will 
affect his personality in the future. 

Aggressiveness in the first two years 
of a child’s life takes the form of as- 
serting himself, of taking or asking for 
what he wants, of learning to manage 
himself and trying to manage things 
and people around him. 

The toddler, however, begins to run 
into obstacles. His own childish limita- 
tions of strength and ability frustrate 
him. Things resist him: drawers and 
doors won’t open, blocks won’t bal- 
ance, the tricycle won’t climb the 
curb. And grownups balk him: his 
mother and father stop him from do- 
ing some things and try to make him 
do others. When his aggressiveness 
meets an obstacle, he may react in sev- 
eral ways. He may try to obey his 
mother because he wants her to be 
pleased with him. He may stop vainly 
tugging at the tricycle and try push- 
ing it up instead. Or he may get angry, 
burst into howls of rage, even kick 
the offending tricycle. 

A great deal depends on how his 
reaction is received, particularly his 
“disobedient” or angry reaction. He 
can be made to obey and to suppress 
his actions out of fear of punishment 
or scolding or fear that his mother will 
not love him. But then the aggressive- 
ness and the anger at its frustration 
only disappear from the surface. They 
are buried, to come out in other forms 
in later life. 

The child needs to express what- 
ever he feels when he feels it. Accord- 
ing to his age and experience, it is not 
“bad” or “naughty” to strike back at 
whatever gets in the way of his strug- 
gle to grow, to move forward. But he 
has to learn ways of showing his anger 
that are acceptable to adults. Though 
he cannot be allowed to hit and de- 
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Aggressiveness — Aggressiveness is the inner urge 
of a living being to pursue his needs and to attack 
an obstruction or an enemy. Too little can be as bad 
a sign as too much. Aggressiveness is a quality that 
needs to be guided, rather than suppressed. 


stroy, there is no real reason why he 
cannot protest in other ways, even 
though some of them are noisy or in- 
convenient. He can safely blow off 
some steam by crying or shouting and 
still learn that aggressiveness in some 
directions—such as snatching other 
children’s toys—is undesirable. 

A child can be too aggressive in 
ways that are obviously extreme. One 
who fights with other children more 
than he plays with them, who con- 
sistently teases other children or tor- 
tures pets, is probably troubled by 
anxious and unhappy feelings. He is 
angry—at what, he doesn’t know— 
and he is taking out his anger where he 
can. Such a child probably also feels 
unloved and unappreciated. Obvi- 
ously punishments only make these 
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feelings worse. It does not help the lit- 
tle girl who tears her dolls apart and 
pulls the puppy’s tail to tell her she is 
“bad.” She needs kindly understand- 
ing and some effort to discover if pos- 
sible what is really making her angry. 
The child cannot, of course, tell what 
the trouble is; she does not even know. 
Often the arrival of a new baby or 
some other situation that seems to de- 
prive the child of parents’ time and at- 
tention brings about such behavior. 

Too little aggressiveness in a child 
is also troubling, though usually it is 
less obvious. It is not natural for a 
healthy child to be always obedient 
and docile. Some rebellion, some re- 
sistance now and then, is to be ex- 
pected. When he always meekly gives 
in, it is time to look for reasons. Often 
the too obedient child has aggressive 
feelings but is deeply afraid of express- 
ing his feelings. For a great variety of 
reasons, not always easy to trace, a 
child who has every reason to feel 
loved and secure may be uncertain or 
even timid. Instead of being shocked 
or disapproving, parents can really feel 
relieved when one day such a child 
answers back or fights for his rights 
instead of giving up. Children who 
never rebel need encouragement in 
speaking up for what they want and 
in expressing their opposition. 

A healthy aggressiveness need not 
always show itself as a readiness to 
fight, even for cause, or a bold frontal 
attack on a problem or an opponent. 
Some gentle, soft-spoken people are 
thoroughly effective in getting what 
they really want and defending their 
own and others’ rights. Children also 
go through stages of more and less 
outwardly aggressive behavior. Ag- 
gressiveness in a child is not something 
for parents to fear or repress as dan- 
gerous so long as it is not usually ex- 
pressed in a way that hurts others or 
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the child himself. It is an essential 
quality of a competent, self-reliant, 
self-confident individual, a force not 
to be quenched but to be guided. 

See also ANGER; BOASTING; BOSSI- 
NESS; COMPETITION; PROBLEM CHILD; 
QUARRELING and articles Emotional 
Security and Discipline, page 202; 
What the New Psychology Can Mean 
to Parents, page 175. 


AGING PARENTS Where and 
with whom a parent shall dwell in the 
latter years of life is a question that 
confronts millions of families today. It 
arises among the rich, the poor, and 
the people in between, and it can be 
expected to increase in importance in 
the years and decades to come. Ad- 
vances in medical science, in sanita- 
tion, in nutrition and related fields 
have prolonged the span of human 
life, so that whereas in 1900 the aver- 
age length of life in the United States 
was 47 years, today the life expect- 
ancy for men is 70, and for women 
75. The result is what is called an ag- 
ing of the population. 

Not only do people live longer, but 
in general they lead healthier lives. A 
modern specialty of medicine, called 
geriatrics, is concerned with the health 
and well-being of older people and 
with the treatment of illnesses associ- 
ated with advancing age. And al- 
though there is a great variation 
among the elderly in appearance, 
physical vigor, and enthusiasm for the 
business of living, it is in general true 
that 65, once considered a ripe old 
age, is a relatively insignificant mile- 
stone today. Ironically, the retirement 
ages established by public institutions 
and most industries fail to take into 
account the fact that 65 doesn’t mean 
what it used to, so that men and 
women, with productive years still 
ahead of them, resist having their wis- 
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dom and experience taken out of ac- 
tive circulation. Since World War II 
there has been some trend in the di- 
rection of keeping men and women 
employed as long as they are able and 
willing to continue working. 

So long as parents remain together 
in wedded partnership, they usually 
maintain a separate household, though 
they may require some contribution 
from their grown children toward their 
support. It is when one of the par- 
ents dies and the other is left alone 
that the question most often arises, 
“Hadn’t we better take Mother to live 
with us?” The query concerns Mother 
more commonly than Father because 
women tend to outlive men. Not only 
are wives in general younger than their 
husbands, but woman’s life span ex- 
ceeds man’s by several years, on the 
average. Despite the aging of the popu- 
lation as a whole, this differential re- 
mains, with the result that there are 
always more widows than widowers. 

It is natural that in the first grief 
over the death of a parent a son or 
daughter should wish to extend a wel- 
come to the bereaved mother or father. 
All too frequently, however, the ges- 
ture grows into a burden that becomes 
heavier with the years. Mother, having 
left a home of her own where she was 
accustomed to cooking and keeping 
house “her way,” may find it difficult 
to stand by while her daughter or 
daughter-in-law proceeds according to 
her own way of working. Wishing to 
make herself useful in the kitchen or 
the nursery, she may extend her dili- 
gence to the point where it creates 
strain between husband and wifeVand 
between them and their childfen. 
Grandma may become a power in the 
home, and not always a beneficent one. 
And what may have started out as a 
temporary arrangement, “until Mother 
can decide what she wants to do,” can 
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take on all the aspects of permanence. 

As a general rule, its unwise to 
make a drastic change in living ar- 
rangements at a time of crisis. The be- 
reaved person needs time to adjust to 
the loss and changes in way of life. 
The need for depending on others 
often lessens as people have a chance 
to find out how to live alone. 

There are, on the other hand, many 
families whose lives have been greatly 
enriched by the grandparents who 
came to live with them, helping to care 
for the small children and relieving the 
married couple of baby-sitting and 
baby-tending. A loving and under- 
standing grandmother or grandfather 
can bestow years of priceless experi- 
ence upon the youngsters, and many 
grateful memories. And with the cur- 
rent trend toward a deeper comprehen- 
sion of ourselves in relation to our 
children, the elderly parent can help 
improve a situation that calls for mu- 
tual adjustment. 

Such situations vary, of course, with 
the individuals concerned and with 
their resources. The aging parent may 
lead a busy life of his or her own. He 
or she may occupy quarters in the 
house that are set apart in a way that 
fosters independence. There are many 
possible solutions to the problems in- 
volved in sharing a home. 

It is when aging is coupled with ill- 
ness and physical or mental disintegra- 
tion that the need for specialized care 
arises. Happily, the modern facilities 
available today for the aged and infirm 
are a far cry from the old folks’ home 
of yesteryear. An up-to-date nursing 
home can be a cheerful place, even for 
the bedridden, with therapeutic and 
recreational facilities. 

Even when the aging parent is hale 
and hearty, a married couple may feel 
pulled in two directions by having to 
share their home at a period when they 
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would wish to devote themselves to 
each other and to bringing up their 
children in a close family unit. To 
many such couples it might seem heart- 
less to fail to arrange for a parent to 
live with them, although in following 
their own self-interest they may be 
conferring a benefit upon all con- 
cerned. For society is beginning to 
catch up with population trends, and 
today there are increasing resources 
within the community for the housing 
of our older citizens. 

There are pleasant homes for aged 
women and men, and there are spe- 
cialized living quarters for elderly cou- 
ples, where living becomes a new ad- 
venture in an atmosphere of comfort 
and relaxation. Some are maintained 
as private enterprises, some are co- 
operative ventures organized by the 
aged themselves, some are run by wel- 
fare agencies and religious institutions. 
Many an elderly woman has made a 
new life for herself by taking in as 
roomers or boarders a few people of 
her own age, with whom she can 
share the experiences of maturity. 
And many an aging mother or father, 
who has threatened, “It will just kill 
me if you send me to a home for old 
people,” has found peace, content- 
ment, and real companionship in just 
such an establishment, with happy re- 
lease from the fear of being a burden. 
In some communities there are clear- 
inghouses that specialize in finding 
foster homes for the elderly with nurs- 
ing care if that is needed. And welfare 
agencies, especially in larger cities, 
offer expert counseling to the men and 
women who come in increasing num- 
bers to seek advice on the care of their 
parents and information on facilities 
within their means. Institutions to 
meet these needs are springing up all 
over the country in response to the 
growing recognition that the problem 
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which may seem unique to one fam- 
ily or one individual is in fact a fea- 
ture of our times. And, as medicine 
and public health measures continue 
to prevent or cure disease and prolong 
life, this problem will present itself to 
more and more young married 
people. It is also one that they will 
have to face and resolve when they 
themselves reach old age. 

See also GRANDPARENTS; MOTHER 
OF OLDER CHILDREN and article Chang- 
ing Patterns in Family Living, page 
309. 


ALLERGY To have an allergy is 
to display an unusual bodily reaction 
to something eaten, inhaled, touched, 
or injected. Common food substances 
that may cause hives, eczema, or stom- 
ach upsets are eggs, wheat, milk 
chocolate, and strawberries. Chronic 
“running nose,” hay fever, asthma, 
or chronic headache may be brought 
about by a face powder, ragweed pol- 
len, a feather pillow, various fabrics, 
or dog hair. One can be allergic to 
various drugs and serums, to sudden 
changes in temperature, even to the 
bacteria present in one’s own secre- 
tions during the course of an infection 
in the nose, throat, or sinuses. 

Although many children with hives, 
eczema, or asthma outgrow these 
symptoms in later years, it is wise to 
consult a doctor when they first occur. 
If trial-and-error adjustments in diet 
and clothing are not effective, he may 
recommend diagnosis and treatment 
by other means. A series of skin-surface 
injections of the common offenders 
usually results in discovering the source 
of the particular allergy. When it is 
difficult to eliminate some common 
things, the doctor can make the child 
less sensitive by giving him injections 
of the offending substance over a long 
period of time. A youngster sensitive 
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to dust, for instance, would receive 
injections including types of dust pres- 
ent in his surroundings. Sometimes use 
of the antihistamine drugs, under a 
doctor’s supervision, is also an aid in 
the treatment of allergy. In stubborn 
cases, when the identification of the 
offending allergen is difficult, the doc- 
tor may suggest calling in an allergist. 
The trend of medical thinking is 
that emotional difficulties are contrib- 
uting factors in allergic disorders, 
especially chronic asthma—in other 
words, that a child may release pent- 
up feelings in the form of an allergy. 
Since there is likely to be an inter- 
play between emotional and physical 
factors, a doctor who takes stock of 
the child’s emotional make-up as well 
as his physical condition is most likely 
to be successful in treating allergies. 
See also ASTHMA; ECZEMA; HAY 
FEVER; HIVES; MODERN DRUGS; PATCH 
TEST; PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE, 
SCRATCH TEST; SPECIALISTS and article 
Modern Health Resources, page 482. 


ALLOWANCES Giving each 
child an allowance of his own has be- 
come a pretty standard practice in 
the United States, Except in isolated 
communities, parents have found that 
boys and girls need regular spending 
money for themselves. Nowadays most 
children cannot really earn their own 
spending money—at least not as much 
as they need and not at the early age 
that they begin to need it. 

Some parents arrange for their 
children to earn the money they need 
by paying them for household chores. 
But children know that this is not real 
earning; besides, it confuses the issue 
of whether achild should be helpful 
and do his share of the family chores 
as a matter of course. Some parents 
dole out money to their children as they 
ask for it, whether it is for bus fare 
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or for a comic book. This gives a child 
no practice in managing money him- 
self, however, and no experience in 
making decisions. To buy or not to 
buy a particular thing becomes an argu- 
ment with Mother or Father, and the 
final decision rests with the parent. 
The child never discovers for himself 
the advantages of saving up for some- 
thing he really values. 

For these reasons, then, most par- 
ents have decided that a regular al- 
lowance is the best way to give their 
children the money they need and the 
practice they need in managing money 
wisely. Parents have found, too, that it 
is most satisfactory to give an allow- 
ance without tying it up to general be- 
havior or school marks, which realis- 
tically have nothing to do with money. 
The allowance suitable for each child 


Allowances — Most parents find that a regular al- 
lowance will teach a child to manage money and 
will develop responsibility. Authorities feel the 
should not depend on household chores. 


allowance 
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needs to be based, rather, upon his 
age, experience, and spending needs 
—always taking into account the fam- 
ily’s financial status. As the child 
grows older, the allowance is usually 
increased. If it covers more and more 
necessary items such as haircuts, cloth- 
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ing, lunches, then the child can in- 
creasingly develop responsibility about 
serious purchasing as well as having 
some money to spend as he pleases. 

See also HOUSEHOLD CHORES; IN- 
DEPENDENCE; Joss and article Money 
of Their Own, following. 


MONEY OF THEIR OWN 


Pree there never has been an 
easier time to introduce children 
to the subject of money—or harder to 
help them learn how to manage it 
wisely and with a sense of proportion. 
For one thing, the sums children must 
learn how to handle are large today. 
Just as the national debt and college 
tuitions have doubled and tripled, so 
has the cost of a whistle, a hamburger, 
a shirt, or a short bus ride to town. 
And money today has many new 
forms. Credit plans and savings pro- 
grams seldom or never heard of a gen- 
eration ago are now common practices 
in millions of American homes. Our 
children need to be alerted to both the 
risks and advantages of these impor- 
tant new tools. More important, per- 
haps, today’s youngsters must learn to 
cope from earliest childhood with a 
wealth of increasingly sophisticated 
advertising techniques that urge them 
to buy and buy and buy. The pressures 
and complexities of our moneyed 
world have seldom been so great. How, 
then, can we best help our children to 
deal with them intelligently or develop 
a wholesome sense of values and atti- 
tudes toward money? 

Boys and girls have to learn to man- 
age money just as they learn to man- 
age the electrical equipment in mod- 
ern homes and the bewildering maze 
of traffic they encounter when cross- 
ing modern streets, Yet it is hard for 
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parents to think of money and money 
education as calmly and coolly as they 
do about teaching their children about 
modern gadgets and safety rules, for 
there is something different about it. 
Money has always been a symbol of 
power. Where there is a great deal of 
money, it can become a means of self- 
assertion. Where there is too little (as 
is more often the case), it can be a 
constant source of frustration. And in 
most communities the world over, peo- 
ple are further confused because it is 
used as a measure of personal worth. 

Necessary as it is, then, for parents 
to educate their children in the use of 
money as a tool, they cannot hope to 
do so as objectively as they teach them 
to use the tools of carpentry, sewing, 
and cooking. Inevitably, parents teach 
their sons and daughters something of 
their own attitudes toward money and 
its importance (or lack of importance) 
in various aspects of life. They try to 
help their children develop a sense of 
values so that the youngsters will be 
able to make good decisions about 
the spending of money. And wise par- 
ents teach other values—those that 
money cannot buy. 

Whatever parents tell them, chil- 
dren these days learn early that money 
plays an important part in their lives. 
While very young, a child learns that 
the green paper and metal coins he 
sees his mother handing out in the 
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supermarket or department store buy 
not only dull things like vegetables 
and underwear, but also ice-cream 
cones and toys. Not long after this dis- 
covery, from time to time most chil- 
dren start asking for some money of 
their own to spend as they wish. Most 
parents give it more or less willingly— 
yet with some doubt as to how often 
and how much money they should 
give. Traditionally parents have be- 
lieved that money must be earned be- 
fore it can be spent, otherwise chil- 
dren might get the idea that it is easily 
come by and not to be taken seriously. 
But since children now need money 
of their own long before it is possible 
for them to earn it, parents simply 
cannot stick to the “earning before 
spending” principle. Yet today’s par- 
ents are as eager as yesterday’s to give 
their boys and girls sound attitudes 
toward money along with experience 
in managing it sensibly. 


THE ALLOWANCE 


Pocket money or spending money 
given regularly to a child was once 
thought of as an indulgence for rich 
children. Now more and more parents 
have come to recognize that, wisely 
administered, a regular allowance is 
extremely useful in educating any 
child in the use of money, whatever 
his parents’ income. For one thing, 
small sums doled out when the child 
begs for them often add up to as much 
as a reasonable allowance; in addi- 
tion, they are the cause of much whin- 
ing and arguing about whether re- 
quests are reasonable. When a child 
asks for money every time something 
takes his fancy, he doesn’t give much 
thought to whether it is worth the 
price or even if he really wants it. He’ll 
get it if he can and tomorrow he'll 
ask for something else. His “own” 
money is something else again. He 
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knows that once it is gone there won't 
be any more until next week. If a 
flimsy toy flies apart in his hands, he 
may hesitate before buying something 
similar next time. Although he cannot 
be counted on to make sensible de- 
cisions from that moment onward, he 
begins to see that it’s up to him to 
get the most for his money and that 
if he tries he can do better. 

The process of learning to do better 
is so slow, however, that parents be- 
come discouraged. They also become 
upset at seeing dimes and quarters 
squandered on worthless trash when 
they know that they could take these 
same amounts of money and buy good, 
inexpensive toys and books that would 
last longer and be more fun. Yet par- 
ents need to remember that an allow- 
ance is not for the purpose of giving 
their children more, or even better, 
toys and books; it would help if they 
could think of the quarters as buying 
valuable lessons rather than as buying 
flimsy airplanes. 

At the same time, parents can bring 
these lessons home by saying in a 
casual way that it’s too bad a certain 
toy broke so soon and pointing out 
that it was shabbily made. When shop- 
ping the next time, parent and child 
might take time to consider which 
toys are likely to stand up, which seem 
doomed too soon for the wastebasket. 
It is often so hard for a child to make 
up his mind that a certain amount of 
guidance is actually welcome, but 
there should be no pressure on him— 
the final decisions must be his own. 
It is only through making his own 
choices and being pleased or disap- 
pointed by the results that he will, in 
time, develop judgment. 

Most parents wonder at what age 
it is suitable for boys and girls to start 
having an allowance. A young child 
on an isolated farm may not be aware 
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of money at an early age, but at five 
or six years most boys and girls in 
cities and towns may really want cash 
of their own to spend in nearby stores. 
If by then they know how to count to 
ten pretty well, and if their friends are 
getting spending money, it makes sense 
for parents to start the allowance at 
this time. It is a good idea to choose 
one certain day of the week to give it, 
and the children should be old enough 
to understand that the allowance will 
come the same day each week. 


WHAT SIZE ALLOWANCE? 


How large the allowance should be 
at the beginning depends on a number 
of factors. The family’s income natu- 
rally makes a difference, but except 
where there is real want and, therefore, 
no question of “extra” money or spend- 
ing money at all, even parents living 
on a very modest scale will want to 
give each child his own allowance. 
And well-to-do parents usually recog- 
nize that their child would be better 
off with small amounts that he can 
handle and that are in line with what 
other boys and girls his age are re- 
ceiving. 

Generally, where the sums involved 
are relatively small, the child’s age 
carries more weight than the parents’ 
income; a twelve-year-old gets a con- 
siderably larger allowance than his six- 
year-old brother. The five- or six-year- 
old would be content with a nickel or 
a dime, and until recently it was as- 
sumed that this was all he could han- 
dle. But parents have to bear in mind 
that with today’s prices these sums give 
a child so little choice that he is almost 
forced to spend his money on trifles. 
As one intelligent eight-year-old put 
it, after thanking his grandmother for 
her surprise gift of a fresh dollar bill, 
“You really can’t get anything worth- 
while for a dollar, can you? I think I’ll 
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save this.” Many parents would agree 
with his estimate and, for this reason, 
find it makes sense to raise a young- 
ster’s allowance to at least twenty-five 
and perhaps fifty cents as soon as the 
child seems to show any judgment 
about getting his money’s worth. 

Raising the young child’s allowance 
is not an indulgence if parents use skill 
in the way they do it. It need not 
mean that they spend more money on 
the child, but rather are giving him 
a chance to do more of the choosing 
and spending himself. Of course a 
child is thrilled with all this money. 
But he soon finds out that while the 
bigger allowance gives him more scope 
it means greater responsibility as well. 
If he wants a new sketch pad, he now 
has to buy it himself. And he may 
have to decide whether he would rather 
have the new sketch pad or an extra 
space man for his space set. His al- 
lowance is now no longer “extra” 
money to be disposed of as quickly 
as possible. 


Allowances — Even small children can enjoy decid- 
ing on purchases and will learn from their own mis- 
takes. Older children may take pride in earning 
money outside the home in suitable spare-time jobs. 
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Allowances — Paying for purchases with their own 
money will give children special pleasure and a 
sense of being “grown-up.” Depending, of course, on 


What the allowance is expected to 
cover should be the most important 
factor in determining its size. It is not 
simply a matter of giving automatic 
raises according to age. The nine- or 
ten-year-old who simply supplements 
his toy collection may not need any 
more than the quarter received by a 
child of six or seven. If, however, he 
is expected to pay for milk at school, 
to pay his bus fare and club dues, to 
make church or charitable contribu- 
tions, and to buy the equipment he 
needs for his hobby, he may need two 
dollars or even more. Each family has 
to work out what is a fair and reason- 
able amount with each child. 

Parents want to be very clear in 
their own minds (and thus help their 
children to be clear) as to what part 
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family resources, the amount will be increased as 
the child's needs grow. He can then take charge of 
more basic expenses such as haircuts and clothes. 


of an allowance permits choice in 
spending and what part permits none. 
One child may get two dollars a week 
and the other twenty-five cents, yet 
each may have only twenty-five cents 
free and clear to spend as he wishes. 
When certain money has to be strictly 
earmarked, parents want to be sure 
to allow a reasonable amount of spend- 
ing money in addition. Learning to 
manage earmarked sums is important, 
too, and as a child gets older, it is 
better for him to do this than to have 
expense money doled out to him daily. 
But if parents and children are to un- 
derstand each other, both have to rec- 
ognize the difference between ear- 
marked money and spending money. 
It is not fair to say, for example, “Why, 
your sister does more with her thirty- 
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cent allowance than you do with your 
two dollars a week!”—when of the two 
dollars, only twenty cents may be free 
and clear. 


A PROGRESSIVE ALLOWANCE 


Whatever a child’s allowance, it 
probably has to be adjusted from time 
to time as his needs and interests 
change. Even if the fixed expenses 
stay pretty much the same from year 
to year, a child will probably want— 
and in a sense he will need—the ex- 
perience of managing more money as 
he gets older. As time goes by, more 
items—and more important ones— 
can be considered the boy’s or girl’s 
own responsibility. A junior high 
school girl’s allowance can include the 
price of an occasional movie. It should 
cover, as well, dress ornaments and 
other “accessories.” And as she gets 
older, her allowance can gradually be 
adjusted to include items of clothing— 
beginning with socks and blouses, per- 
haps, and later taking in larger pur- 
chases, so that during her high school 
years she will be making most of the 
decisions about what she spends for 
clothing as well as for entertainment, 
and, so forth. 

A boy usually becomes interested 
in clothing later than a girl, so this 
will not become an item in his allow- 
ance until he is a year or two older, 
in his early teens. Since boys are often 
allowed to go about alone before girls, 
the “entertainment” item may appear 
in a boy’s allowance before it is in- 
cluded in his sister’s. It is an individual 
matter to be discussed by each child 
with the parents, taking into account 
all sorts of factors—the customs of 
the community and, in particular, the 
child’s own group of friends; the hob- 
bies and interests of the boy or girl; 
and the judgment he or she has shown 
in the past. 
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As young people reach junior high 
school or high school, their parents 
usually find it satisfactory to give them 
two weeks’ allowance at a time and, 
eventually, as they improve in judg- 
ment and self-control, to put the al- 
lowance on a monthly basis. This gives 
youngsters more freedom and scope, 
and it also demands more planning 
and foresight, so that the monthly al- 
lowance becomes excellent training 
and practice for the responsibilities of 
the future. 


EXCEPTIONS 


While the essence of the allowance 
is the freedom of choice it gives to the 
boy or girl receiving it, there are neces- 
sary limitations to this freedom. Gen- 
erally, this first comes to the parents’ 
attention when a child says, “It’s my 
allowance and you said I could do 
what I want with it, so I’m going to 
buy that candy and eat it right now.” 

Most parents are floored by such a 
statement. The wisest thing is to antici- 
pate it by explaining at the beginning 
that sweet foods and drinks involve 
not only money but matters of health, 
on which parents are guided by doc- 
tors and dentists. Therefore, the allow- 
ance is not to be used for candy, sodas, 
and the like. Parents can tell their 
sons and daughters that they will pro- 
vide all the candy and desserts for the 
family and will decide upon the right 
times for eating them. Most children 
accept this as reasonable if parents 
are clear and consistent about it. 

As boys and girls get older, this 
same problem usually arises in differ- 
ent forms. For instance, they may as- 
sume that they are free to go to any 
movie so long as they pay their ad- 
mission with their “own money.” 
When a particular movie is unsuitable 
for children of a certain age, it is of 
course up to the parents to make the 
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final decision. In borderline cases they 
may let their youngsters see films they 
themselves do not particularly ap- 
prove, because “the others” are going 
to go. But sometimes they simply can- 
not see their way clear to letting their 
sons and daughters go to certain 
shows. Again, something more than 
money is involved, and boys and girls 
must be helped to see these standards. 

A similar problem arises if a young- 
ster spends too much time at the mov- 
ies to the exclusion of other activities. 
Even though the child spends his own 
money, parents cannot help being con- 
cerned as to how he is spending his 
time. They do not want to “forbid” 
him, but they do want to guide him 
in more subtle ways and help him 
seek other satisfying occupations and 
more varied types of entertainment. 
With clothes, too, it is a question of 
guiding taste and making certain de- 
cisions together rather than a choice 
between forbidding or complete free- 
dom. 

The question of exceptions also 
comes up frequently in connection 
with some special occasion (such as 
a county fair or a big event at school) 
for which a child wants his money 
ahead of time. Parents may sometimes 
give him his allowance on Wednes- 
day or Friday instead of on Saturday; 
but if exceptions are made too easily, 
the allowance soon loses its meaning. 
With young children just starting to 
keep track of their own money it is 
probably a good idea to make no ex- 
ceptions either as to the amount or 
the day on which it is given. Parents 
usually treat young children to such 
things as a fair or a circus or a present 
to take to a birthday party. 

It is not always easy to know pre- 
cisely which things should be covered 
by an allowance and where exceptions 
should be made—when to be firm 
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and when to be soft. But if they hold 
to the rules most of the time, parents 
can certainly afford to be flexible on 
éccasion—so long as their relation- 
ship with their children is generally 
good and the children’s sense of re- 
sponsibility is developing soundly. 


LEARNING TO SAVE 


The first year or so of an allowance 
there is rarely much saving and, as a 
matter of fact, saving does not have 
much meaning to the very young child. 
To begin with, it makes sense to let 
the young boy or girl simply decide 
how he wants to spend each week’s 
allowance so that he has a chance to 
develop some judgment. As he gets 
practice in shopping and choosing, he 
comes to see that fifty cents buys much 
better things than fifteen cents. Then, 
when he wants something special, he 
will probably of his own accord wait 
a few weeks until he has saved up the 
sum he needs. 

On the whole, it has been found 
that there is no particular advantage 
in starting out by making a great vir- 
tue of saving for its own sake. Perhaps 
when the child gets into his middle 
school years he can see the advantage 
of doing some saving on general prin- 
ciples—for emergencies when he may 
feel the need of money in order to 
be able to do some special things. But 
again, while parents can point out the 
advantages of having a little cash on 
hand, they do not usually accomplish 
their ends by insisting that a child put 
ten or twenty-five cents into the bank 
each week. This means doing the sav- 
ing for him; and since the child has 
no choice in the matter, he is not ex- 
erting any will power or learning any 
lessons. It has been found that “sav- 
ing for an emergency” or “saving for 
college” or “saving for the future” are 
only empty words to youngsters. Par- 
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ents who insist on such savings do 
not really help younger boys and girls 
to plan with foresight. 

It has also been shown that, when a 
child (either of his own accord or 
through his parents’ efforts) makes 
too great a point of saving and is un- 
able to spend and enjoy spending, his 
attitude toward money is less whole- 
some than that of the youngster who 
cannot save at all. Like the adult who 
must hoard and accumulate money 
for its own sake, such a child is usu- 
ally unhappy and anxious, seeking in 
this way for a sense of security. When 
it is just a faint tendency, the mother 
or father can help the child by dis- 
cussing with him the real purposes of 
saving and spending. But when the 
tendency is marked, so that it is pain- 
ful for the child to spend and seems 
to be necessary for him to hold onto 
his money, parents can be sure that 
he is in some kind of emotional trou- 
ble and that the hoarding is merely 
a symptom of it. They may be able 
to ferret out the root of his difficulty 
by sympathetically watching for the 
cause of his insecurity, but more likely 
they will need the help of an under- 
standing and experienced counselor 
who knows about the usual troubles 
of boys and girls in growing up. 


LEARNING TO KEEP ACCOUNTS 


Like saving, keeping accounts seems 
to many parents a virtue in itself. And 
of course a good account book should 
and often does help boys and girls 
learn to make better use of their 
money. However, it does not always 
work that way. The keeping of ac- 
counts is such a painful chore to some 
boys and girls that they would rather 
have no allowance at all and prefer to 
ask their parents for money whenever 
they need it, letting the parents de- 
cide whether each particular expen- 
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diture is worth-while. This system nat- 
urally does away with all the advan- 
tages of an allowance. 

What parents have found to be 
most satisfactory, therefore, is to sug- 
gest that perhaps accounts be kept for 
a short period—not when the allow- 
ance is started, but at some point later 
on, when the amounts involved are 
larger or the child himself has the feel- 
ing that his money is slipping through 
his fingers. When a boy or girl seems 
to be forever “broke,” it is necessary 
to go over all the needs and expenses 
carefully, calmly, and frankly. It may 
be that the child really needs more 
money, even though chances are he 
also needs to do some reviewing of 
the way he spends it. When he sees 
his expenditures spread out before 
him, he may very well make deliberate 
decisions to give up one item for an- 
other, more satisfying one. If he suc- 
ceeds in doing it, he will then feel in 
control of his allowance instead of 
feeling helpless as he watches it simply 
melt away. From then on he may want 
to keep accounts regularly, but more 
likely he will stop until some later time 
when his financial matters again need 
careful checking. 


FINES AND REWARDS 


All of us, whether we want to or 
not, let our emotions become involved 
with money to some degree. This 
makes it hard for some parents to give 
a child his weekly allowance when, 
for example, he has been rude or dis- 
agreeable, irresponsible about doing 
his tasks, or careless of property. They 
feel that they should at the very least 
“fine” him ten or fifteen cents. But 
when parents do this they confuse the 
issue and so confuse the child. For 
an allowance is neither a reward for 
good behavior nor a way of showing 
children their parents love them. It 
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is an educational tool, a way of letting 
children learn about money—what it 
can do and what it cannot do. A child 
can hardly manage his money affairs 
if his income is suddenly cut, if he 
gets fifty cents one week and only 
thirty-five the next. But, perhaps more 
important, the implication that friend- 
liness and responsibility are worth only 
ten or fifteen cents gives children 
wrong ideas. 

These same emotions about money 
tempt parents to give their sons and 
daughters financial rewards for being 
especially polite or responsible, con- 
siderate or helpful, or successful in 
their schoolwork. But there is no 
price on these qualities. They cannot 
be bought with money nor, when they 
are lacking, can money pay for their 
absence. Since it is fully as important 
to teach this to children as it is to 
teach them how far a dollar will 
stretch, the question of money must 
not enter where it does not belong. 
Even where money itself is involved, 
as in the case of a child’s breaking 
or spoiling something, he has to learn 
that ten or fifteen cents can rarely pay 
for the damage and that some things 
cannot be replaced. 


PAYMENT AS INCENTIVE FOR 
HELPFULNESS AND CHORES 


Parents do not want to confuse 
their children by confusing issues, but 
at the same time it is necessary to be 
realistic and recognize that the issues 
are not always clear cut. The thing for 
which parents are most likely to Te- 
ward or pay their children is helpful- 
ness, either in housework or in caring 
for younger children. Most mothers 
depend on their children for help of 
this kind and besides they want their 
boys and girls to grow up feeling that 
the home is a co-operative venture. 
Each member of the family gains from 
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it and each member contributes his 
share. 

Small children cheerfully fetch and 
carry, getting reward enough from the 
knowledge that they are “helping” 
and from the smile that tells them their 
help is appreciated. As boys and girls 
grow older, we want to keep alive, so 
far as we can, the feeling that it is 
both a responsibility and a privilege 
to share in the work of keeping the 
house going. Naturally they are not 
always delighted by the privilege of 
being allowed to make their beds or 
set the table, but neither does their 
mother always relish her household 
chores. She does not demand to be 
paid, though, and where the right 
spirit has been fostered all along, the 
children will not expect payment ei- 
ther. G 
However, there is a common situa- 
tion in modern American life where 
time and again mothers find that it 
makes sense to pay their children for 
a task that is, strictly speaking, part 
of being generally useful in the family. 
This involves the relatively new job 
of baby-sitting. Many mothers have 
discovered that when an older child 
is asked to baby-sit with the younger 
ones the situation is handled more sat- 
isfactorily if money is brought into 
the picture. Boys and girls have to 
grow up just naturally helping Mother 
to “mind the baby,” but when parents 
are actually away from home they 
find that their older children act more 
responsibly if this job is put on a busi- 
nesslike basis. 

The same principle can apply to 
many other situations in family life; 
that is, parents do not pay their chil- 
dren for being good or for being help- 
ful, but they can pay them for doing 
a “job.” Something can legitimately 
be called a job if (1) the parents might 
otherwise hire somebody else to do it 
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or (2) the boy or girl has the right to 
refuse it. A youngster does not get 
paid, then, for something he has to do 
for his share in day-to-day family life 
—such as tidying his room, helping 
with the dishes, or going to the gro- 
cery store. He gets paid for those 
chores one might otherwise hire some- 
body else to do—such as washing 
windows, mowing lawns, and ironing 
—and when he has a free choice as 
to whether or not he’ll accept. The 
wages will be determined by the par- 
ents, who should explain that since 
the children cannot do as professional 
a job as an experienced worker they 
cannot expect the same wages. But if 
a child decides to refuse the job at 
these wages, he should not be made 
to feel guilty and unco-operative. 
What comes under the heading of 
jobs, of course, differs in different fam- 
ilies and may differ in the same family 
at different times. When a girl gets 
into the teens, for example, and wants 
to earn money, her parents might de- 
cide to pay her for taking on the 
whole responsibility of doing the fam- 
ily marketing, even though going to 
the grocery now and then had previ- 
ously been an unpaid chore. Likewise, 
a boy who has always mowed the 
lawn without pay might be ready to 
keep the yard neat and the trash 
cleared away as well, thereby making 
the outdoor work into a paid job. 


OUTSIDE EARNINGS 


Earning money at home has many 
advantages for young people, but it 
can seldom replace the deep satisfac- 
tions to be gained from a job “outside.” 
The youngster who paints a neighbor's 
apartment, handles a newspaper route, 
or an after-school job at a neighbor- 
hood drugstore or supermarket, gets 
a new feeling of pride, a new sense of 
the value of his services. The money 
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he earns has a new and prized objec- 
tivity, too. He feels he has really earned 
it. It is not at all like a family hand- 
out, colored by the emotions that in- 
evitably tinge our most businesslike 
dealings with a son or daughter. 

An outside job would be valuable 
for such feelings alone, but of course 
it teaches a youngster a good deal of 
responsibility and much about money 
as well. “It will take me nine hours 
of work at the store to buy that radio,” 
Jeff suddenly realizes. “I wonder if 
it’s worth it?” And he weighs, as never 
before, questions of value and dura- 
bility. For the first time, perhaps, Jane 
begins to want to save. “Now that it’s 
my money,” she says, “I hate to see 
it go for Cokes. I want to have some- 
thing important.” 

Unfortunately, finding the kind of 
jobs that young people want and need 
is not always easy today. Many of the 
jobs of the sort that parents them- 
selves once held no longer exist. And 
child labor laws, union rules, and the 
more complicated nature of work in 
general are apt to disqualify most 
youngsters for much of the work that 
is available. Sometimes parents, acting 
together with others, have been able 
to bring about changes in the local 
labor market, opening up new oppor- 
tunities to teen-agers. Occasionally, far- 
sighted businessmen have made it a 
policy to hire young “trainees” in the 
summer months. But for some time 
to come most youngsters in most com- 
munities will probably have to get by 
on luck and ingenuity and occasional 
baby-sitting. 

When an older youngster is able to 
find a steady part-time job, he is likely 
to be earning significant amounts of 
money. Parents wonder if it’s wise to 
let him keep it all. They do want 
to be fair and understanding. If a fam- 
ily is in the position of not needing 
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the money, they usually like their chil- 
dren to have some fun and some ex- 
tras with the income they earn or to 
put it aside for their own future use. 
But if the family really needs it, then 
they can feel free to explain the situa- 
tion to their son or daughter. A young 
person’s understanding of his parents’ 
financial position increases as he him- 
self begins to earn money. At this 
time he can be told more about the 
family financial picture, and together, 
parents and the young person can de- 
cide what part of his own expenses he 
may now be able to take on. 


THE NEW FACES OF MONEY 


Money today is often less visible 
and more complicated than it was in 
our own childhood. Credit cards, 
charging and checking accounts, in- 
stallment plans, Christmas Clubs, sav- 
ings bonds, “living” insurance are 
only a few of the relatively new ways 
of spending and saving that suddenly 
have become a familiar part of every- 
day American life. Can we teach our 
children to handle these new tools 
wisely and with safety? 

Of course, we must. The alarming 
rise in personal bankruptcies, the tra- 
gic stories of inexperienced young cou- 
ples who have found themselves hope- 
lessly entangled in debt, make it clear 
that traditional methods of teaching 
children about money are no longer 
adequate. Today’s young people need 
all the help they can get in learning 
how to manage the increasingly com- 
plex mechanics of our modern econ- 
omy. And this means giving them 
some practical experience in handling 
our new forms of money. A checking 
account may be a good place to start. 

Checking Account- A youngster 
who has developed some skill and con- 
fidence in managing a regular monthly 
allowance, or who is making substan- 
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tial purchases from his part-time job 
earnings, is not really too young to 
begin to tackle the intricacies of a per- 
sonal checking account. The learning 
may not be easy at first. Just remem- 
bering, every time, how to make out 
a check intelligently and safely can 
take a good deal of practice. And 
mastery of the monthly bank state- 
ment is no easy matter—even for 
most adults. But given generous doses 
of parental help and supervision in 
the early stages, youngsters often turn 
out to be surprisingly adept at coping 
with those baffling check stubs. And, 
in time, they are likely to find that the 
practice of writing checks, for major 
purchases at least, greatly simplifies 
the task of knowing “where all that 
money went.” 

Buy Now, Pay Later — “Neither a 
borrower nor a lender be,” we were 
told as children. And, even now, many 
of us feel slightly uncomfortable in 
this bright new world of easy credit. 
Charge accounts, auto loans, install- 
ment plans—and the inevitable ensu- 
ing monthly payments—have floored 
many a responsible adult. Surely young 
teen-agers shouldn’t be exposed to the 
temptations and risks of “buy now, 
pay later.” 

Or should they? Today’s youngsters 
are living in an economy in which 
“save up for it” is not always the sen- 
sible solution, Or the most economical. 
A child who borrows against his al- 
lowance, co-signs a bank loan or uses 
a charge account to take advantage 
of a sale on a major purchase may 
actually be saving himself or his fam- 
ily substantial sums of money. He is 
also getting valuable practice in cop- 
ing with the problems and decisions 
of modern money management. Young 
people need to know that credit costs 
money and that some credit plans are 
dangerously expensive, others more 
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reasonably priced. The youngster who 
discusses a variety of credit or loan 
programs with his family and who 
knows exactly how much each will 
cost him is in a good position to under- 
stand the meaning of buying on credit. 
So is the youngster who has directly 
experienced the inconvenience of mak- 
ing payments (with interest) long 
after a purchase was new. 

Not all youngsters, of course, are 
ready to cope with credit-buying even 
by the middle or late teens, And those 
who are ready usually welcome—and 
need—a parent’s friendly eye on their 
transactions for a good long time. But, 
where possible and when possible, 
some early training in the manage- 
ment of credit-purchase seems far less 
likely to hurt a youngster than to give 
him valuable insight into its very real 
risks and advantages. 

Savings Plans-~Youngsters should 
be introduced to our many new ways 
of saving money. Stocks and bonds, 
once solely for speculators or the very 
wealthy, now are accepted investments 
for millions of Americans. Modern life 
insurance policies often provide a va- 

„riety of benefits for families during 
their lifetime. Savings banks, too, have 
changed, and offer a wide range of pro- 
grams for short- and long-term saving. 
Helping youngsters understand these 
aspects of our changing economy is 
partly the job of our schools. But par- 
ents can help, too. They may encourage 
an after-school group to pool its funds 
for the purchase of a few shares of 
stock, giving the young members new 
insight into this form of investment. Or 
they may suggest that the Senior Girls’ 
Club form a committee to investigate 
the best way of investing its member- 
ship dues. Children learn much, too, 
when parents take time to help them 
decide between the more usual sav- 
ings plan and a special no-interest 
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Christmas Club account, or when they 
explain their own reasons for choos- 
ing one college savings plan rather 
than another. 


SHARING MONEY WORRIES 


Whether or not a child has money 
to share with the rest of the family, 
parents are bound to wonder as the 
child grows older how much of their 
money worries they should share with 
him. On the one hand, all parents feel 
protective toward their children and 
want to shield them from worry and 
fear. On the other hand, they recog- 
nize that it is one of their chief func- 
tions to prepare their sons and daugh- 
ters to cope with life’s problems. It is 
not easy, but it is possible, both to 
protect children and to prepare them. 

As boys and girls get older they 
can be included more and more in 
the discussions that their parents in- 
evitably have about money. In this 
way they will learn that almost daily 
there are decisions to be made, some- 
times large decisions and sometimes 
small ones. Parents may have to choose 
between a new couch for the living 
room and a summer trip for the fam- 
ily. Sometimes it is between taking 
the family to the movies and buying 
an extra-good Sunday dinner. Choices 
of this sort boys and girls can under- 
stand, and they .will probably have 
opinions of their own which they can 
certainly be allowed to air. Other ex- 
penditures—concerning medical care 
for a handicapped child, for instance, 
or piano lessons for a talented child— 
parents will probably want to discuss 
privately. 

Depending upon their age and their 
ability to understand, children can 
also be told that parents sometimes 
get into a financial jam, that they 
have to borrow on their insurance or 
arrange a personal loan from the bank. 
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While such matters can be spoken of 
quite freely in the home, there are two 
things parents would be wise to watch 
out for: First, try not to let boys and 
girls become obsessed with money and 
the high cost of living. Children should 
not grow up feeling that it’s “not nice” 
to talk about money, but neither should 
they feel that grownups talk about 
money all the time. They must learn 
that money is important and deter- 
mines much about our lives. But they 
must also learn that it is by no means 
the only or most important thing 
worth thinking about. 

Second, although boys and girls 
can share family money troubles and 
concerns, they need to be protected 
from moments of panic. An atmos- 
phere of foreboding doom only makes 
them feel helpless. While they are still 
children and dependent, their parents 
can give them the security they need 
by imparting to them the feeling that 
though the going is sometimes rough, 
their parents can and will manage to 
take care of them. In such an atmos- 
phere young people can grow up to 
face money problems realistically, and 
that, after all, is the goal in trying to 
educate them about the role of money 
in life. 


AMBITION The strong desire to 
gain position, recognition, or power is 
a form of self-seeking that is definitely 
a part of growing up. Ambition takes 
different forms, depending on the tra- 
ditions and culture in which one lives, 
but also, for any individual child, de- 
pending upon his family—its status 
and means. 

Children’s early ambitions are largely 
determined by what they see others do, 
by what they hear praised or admired. 
Tt is natural for children to emulate 
their parents at one stage and the older 
boys and girls they come to know at 


Ambition 
another. They find their models among 
their age-mates on the playground and 
in school. When they are old enough to 
hear stories read or to see movies and 
television, they discover new heroes 
and heroines and pick new models. 
When they are able to read, their hori- 
zon broadens and their dreams of glory 
keep shifting with the levels of their un- 
derstanding. 

Changing interests result in part 
from disappointment and disillusion, 
for while parents may praise a good 
try at acting like a space man or a 
movie star, each child discovers that 
some of his friends are able to do even 
better than he. A child cannot win 
every athletic contest and every hand- 
to-hand fight. The best that parents 
can do is to encourage a child in what- 
ever he tries while helping him to accept 
the failures for what they are—a part 
of learning about his limitations. At 
the same time they can suggest other 
worth-while activities that are within 
the range of his abilities and interests. 
Although the childish values and 
strivings are eventually outgrown, 
many children need help in discover- . 
ing what is most worth-while to them. 

Some children set their goals in 
terms of what they can do easily and 
well, without any sense of rivalry and 
also without much concern about the 
value of their efforts. However excel- 
lent their achievements may turn out 
to be, such individuals are in effect 
withdrawing themselves from any kind 
of competition. A scholarly monk or a 
fine painter or a creative scientist can 
justify himself by the purity of his mo- 
tives, for he strives for excellence for * 
its own sake. 

Parents sometimes complain that a 
boy or girl lacks ambition. This usually 
means that the child has failed to be- 
come sufficiently interested in any one 
aspect of life to want to do something 
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about it. He may have experienced too 
many frustrations in efforts already 
made, or the competition may have 
been too great. He may have dreams 
that seem utterly unattainable, that 
could not be understood or appreci- 
ated. In some cases, bodily conditions 
may account for indifference or lack of 
purpose. 

A child who is considered “too am- 
bitious” may be one whose energies 
have not found sufficient outlets and is 
eager to be noticed. 

Parents have their own ambitions 
and ideas and often would like to ful- 
fill themselves in the achievements 
of their children, especially if they have 
themselves been frustrated. They can 
be most helpful, however, if they treat 
each child as a distinct person and try 
to find the best use for his own com- 
bination of talents and shortcomings. 

See also COMPETITION; FRUSTRA- 
TION and articles Job Opportunities, 
page 543; Teen-Agers Today, page 
44; Vocational Guidance: Making the 
Most of Your Child’s Abilities, page 
1031. 


AMERICAN JUNIOR RED 
CROSS Girls and boys join the junior 
organization of the American National 
Red Cross through their schools. Ele- 
mentary and high schools, either pub- 
lic or private, enroll in the local Red 
Cross chapter, and individual children 
become members voluntarily in their 
own classroom groups. A teacher 
sponsors the school chapter, assisted 
by a student council. Junior Red Cross 
members are offered courses in first 
‘aid, water safety, food and nutrition, 
and home care of the sick. They en- 
gage in humanitarian services on a 
local, national, and international scale. 
Members in home economics, indus- 
trial and fine arts classes make recrea- 
tional and comfort articles for children 
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and adults in local hospitals and for 
military and veterans’ hospitals. School 
dramatic and music groups furnish en- 
tertainment in hospitals. Gift boxes 
and school chests are assembled for 
children overseas. Members corre- 
spond with children in other countries 
and participate in international school 
art and music projects. Two magazines 
are published by the national organiza- 
tion, one for elementary- and one for 
secondary-school chapters. 

See also LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES; 
YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS. 


AMUSING THE SICK CHILD 
While a child is really sick and without 
energy he is content to sleep or lie 
quietly in his bed with a favorite toy 
to comfort him. When he starts to get 
better, however, some planning is nec- 
essary to furnish amusements that will 
keep him quietly occupied until his 
full energy has returned. More plan- 
ning is needed, of course, for younger 
children than for those over 10 or so. 
Older boys and girls have their hobby 
materials or collections or may ask that 
the phonograph be played or try to 
use the time to catch up on school- 
work. Some are content for long peri- 
ods with a bedside radio or television 
and favorite books or comics. 

For younger patients there is a wide 
variety of play materials—including 
ordinary household articles—that can 
provide fun in bed. A good idea of 
what will interest them most at differ- 
ent ages can be had from the informa- 
tion given in PLAY EQUIPMENT. 

A gay mobile dancing in front of 
a window is fun for anyone to watch. 
Some children are content for an in- 
terval with dolls to dress and undress; 
miniature autos, trains, or trucks to be 
maneuvered amid the bedclothes; jig- 
saw puzzles; scrapbooks and coloring 
books; old magazines and a pair of un- 
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pointed scissors; models of farm ani- 
mals, airplanes, boats to put together. 
Small children find entertainment in 
stringing big wooden beads or scrib- 
bling on a small hand slate with a 
piece of chalk. 

It is necessary to provide adequate 
support for the child’s back when he 
sits up in bed and sufficient lighting to 
prevent eyestrain. A large lightweight 
tray on legs or a sturdy low cardboard 
box with a knee-hole opening makes 
a convenient play surface. A shoe bag 
attached to the bedside serves as stor- 
age space for small play materials. A 
shopping bag looped over the bedpost 
makes a handy catch-all for debris. A 
sheet or a blanket cover protects 
blankets. 

In spite of the extra attention that a 
sick child gets, he is likely to become 
pretty lonely now and then. Even the 
older boy or girl naturally wants com- 
pany some of the time—for a game of 
cards or checkers, or just a chat. Fix- 
ing up a special bed for a youngster 
near the area where his mother spends 
most of her time is often a happy an- 
swer to the situation. If he must re- 
main in his own room, however, it’s 
easier to keep him quietly in bed when 
his mother finds short periods for read- 
ing to him, telling him stories, or play- 
ing games; there is time for riddles 
and word games as she dusts and 
straightens his room, and maybe she 
can do the family mending compan- 
ionably at his bedside. Father can 
give his own special twist to stories; 
he can be impressed by the child’s 
magic tricks or bring in his own. The 
young patient must be helped to un- 
derstand that he cannot expect one of 
his parents to amuse him all day long. 
Some of the time he must amuse him- 
self. If the disease involved is not com- 
municable, and if the doctor permits, 
a few of his friends may come to see 


Amusing the Sick Child — Constructive toys and 
materials, such as beads, slates, crayons and cutouts, 
will help the sick child to occupy his time. Al- 
though even the older child will need company, he 
must not expect his parents’ constant attention, 


him if they play quietly and don’t stay 
so long that they tire him out. 

Some boys and girls enjoy so much 
the extra attention and indulgence that 
come with being sick, they may have 
occasional “relapses.” An objective at- 
titude from parents that the illness was 
unfortunate—but something over and 
done with now—helps the youngsters 
to get over this. 

See also CONVALESCENCE; NURSING 
THE SICK CHILD; PLAY EQUIPMENT. 


ANEMIA When the concentration 
of the red pigment (hemoglobin) in 
the red blood cells falls below nor- 
mal, the resulting condition is known 
as anemia. This may or may not be 
accompanied by a reduced number of 
red blood cells. Anemia has many 
causes which can be determined by a 
doctor and on which treatment de- 
pends. Ordinary forms of anemia are 
not carried over from parent to child. 

Iron is the chief factor in hemoglo- 
bin formation. In the first half-year of 
life, an infant depends on his natural 
store of iron to protect him against 
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iron deficiency. Sometimes, when he 
is three or four months old, his iron 
supply is considerably depleted and he 
may appear pale. Regular check-ups 
by the doctor are a wise precaution 
even though treatment often will not 
begin until a child has reached six 
months of age and is able to absorb 
iron from outside sources. Most ane- 
mia occurs between the ages of seven 
and 24 months, when children are 
wholly dependent on outside sources for 
their iron. 

Paleness does not necessarily indi- 
cate anemia. Variations in skin texture 
and coloring, for instance, make some 
children naturally and consistently 
paler than others. In true anemia, the 
pallor is marked and persistent. Tiring 
easily, difficulty in breathing, palpita- 
tions, and loss of appetite may be other 
symptoms. 

For anemia, doctors usually pre- 
scribe a diet rich in proteins, vitamins, 
and iron. Sometimes they also pre- 
scribe vitamin and iron capsules to 
boost the formation of hemoglobin and 
red blood cells. 


See also HEMOGLOBIN; NUTRITION; 
VITAMINS. 


ANESTHESIA Defined as the 
absence of feeling or sensation, anes- 
thesia is produced for medical or sur- 
gical purposes by the administration 
of an anesthetic. The anesthetic may 
be a gas or vapor that is inhaled or a 
substance that is injected, depending 
on the condition and the result de- 
sired. General anesthesia produces 
a complete loss of sensation, usually 
a state of sleeplike unconsciousness. 
Local anesthesia brings loss of sensa- 
tion in a part of the body. Block anes- 
thesia refers to several methods of pre- 
venting painful sensations from being 
felt in a specific area of the body by 
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injecting anesthetic solution into or 
close to the nerves that carry the im- 
pulses to the brain. Spinal anesthesia 
is injection of anesthetic solution into 
the area of the spinal cord. 

See also OPERATIONS; PAIN and 
article Having a Baby, page 768. 


ANGER A child has the right to 
be angry as much as he has the “right” 
to love. How his natural display of 
anger is treated during the years of 
childhood determines how he will use 
it in his adult life. It can be turned 
into channels like bullying, malice, 
prejudice, or petty criticism, or it can 
mature into a direct and strong attitude 
and method of protecting personal 
rights and opposing injustice. 

Trying to “civilize” young children 
by teaching them to repress or hide 
their anger is a mistake. If anger can- 
not come out directly, it will find an 
outlet by turning on people or objects, 
or even by turning on oneself. In this 
case it may come out in physical ill- 
hess, a result of tension set up by 
turning inward the anger that has not 
been permitted open expression. Chil- 
dren need to feel that when they show 
anger it is not in itself “bad”; that it 
is sometimes as natural for them to be 
angry as to smile. 

Of course, as a child grows older, 
things that arouse his anger will 
change. The infant howls when his 
bottle is delayed too long; the toddler, 
having had some experience with de- 
lays, can wait a while for his meal. On 
the other hand, he may scream and 
stamp when he has to leave the play- 
ground, because he hasn’t yet learned 
that if dinner is not to be delayed he 
has to be on time too. Some two years 
later he will have found out that every- 
one goes home to eat, that other chil- 
dren don’t stay in the playground all 
night but do come back another day. 


Anger 


By the time he is an adolescent, his 
anger can be aroused not only on be- 
half of himself or other individuals, 
but on behalf of causes, ideals, and 
groups of people all over the world. 

Gradually, step by step, a child 
learns to control and direct his anger. 
A toddler often strikes at another child 
or at an adult. Hitting out is his direct 
(and sometimes only) way of saying, 
“Pm mad!” Soon he learns from other 
children that if he strikes he must ex- 
pect to be struck back. He learns from 
grownups that while his anger in it- 
self may be acceptable, his way of ex- 
pressing it is not. “I won't let you hit 
me,” states his father, holding the 
small hand firmly. A child can, per- 
haps, vent his feelings on a hammer 
toy, or pound away at a clay figure; 
but he will be stopped from pounding 
his little sister. 

Learning to speak is a tremendous 
advance, for it is obviously more ac- 
ceptable to express anger in words than 
by hitting and kicking and howling. 
The youngster can blow off steam and 
at the same time put into words for 
himself what is making him angry. 
Some grownups tend to go too far by 
trying to put the child’s thought into 
words for him. To say, “Yes, I know 
you hate me—it’s all right,” can be a 
dangerous practice. For one thing, the 
person who thus puts a child’s feelings 
into words for him may be giving a 
completely inaccurate interpretation. 
The child may not hate the adult at 
all. For another, even if the child does 
have the feeling of hating the grownup 
at the moment, this is quite different 
from having the person tell him he 
hates, which can be very frightening; 
and it’s a quite different thing from 
the child himself spontaneously blurt- 
ing out, “I hate you!” If the child’s 
anger has always been accepted and 
treated honestly and naturally, he will 


Anger —A child must learn, step by step, from 
parents and the world outside, to control anger. Bul 
he must feel free to express his feelings of anger. 
Repressed anger can emerge as bullying or malice, 
or may be turned inward on the child himself. 


feel free to put it into words himself. 
When he first does so he may need 
the help of being told, “I guess you do 
feel that way. now.” This has a double 
implication: that the child has a right 
to his feelings, and that his parents 
know he doesn’t always feel this way. 
And he won’t have to be assured in 
return that he is loved anyway. He will 
know it from past experience. 

Children must also learn to cope 
with anger in others. There are times, 
of course, when children are especially 
irritating to grownups (who don’t 
lose their own capacity to be angry). 
After Father has twice explained that 
he’s tired, and has asked Bobby to put 
off banging that drum until tomor- 
row, Bobby then learns from an im- 
patient “Put that thing away, NOW!” 
that other people get angry. Of course 
the father who knows it’s really his 
boss with whom he’s vexed today tries 
not to take his feelings out on the chil- 
dren. But occasionally everyone does 
this sort of thing. As bewildering as 
anger without apparent reasons may 
be, children learn’ to understand and 
to cope with that, too, so long as it 
isn’t constant or overwhelming. 

A grownup who trusts himself to 
show reasonable anger with children 
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usually is freer to love them, just be- 
cause the anger has not been tucked 
away somewhere. In exactly the same 
way, this applies to the child. If he has 
been free to vent his feelings of an- 
ger, he will more likely be able to ex- 
press spontaneously his feelings of 
warmth and love. 

See also AGGRESSIVENESS; LOVE; 
TEMPER TANTRUM and article Emo- 
tional Security and Discipline, page 
202. 


ANIMAL BITES See BITES, ANI- 
MAL. 


ANIMALS, FEAR OF In dealing 
with children’s fears of animals—as 
with other fears—it is important to 
distinguish between real and imagined 
ones, It is not unrealistic for a young- 
ster, for instance, to hesitate about pat- 
ting a strange dog when he doesn’t 
know how friendly or unfriendly it 
may be. It is quite natural for children 


animals by seeing grown-ups handling them. Reas- 
surance is needed rather than force or reproach. 
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to be afraid of a new or large or over- 
exuberant animal. It’s usually not diffi- 
cult to reassure a child in these fairly 
common situations and to see to it that 
he is reasonably cautious but at the 
same time is not denied enjoyable ex- 
periences with safe animals. In trying 
to get young children used to animals, 
it’s generally best to start with small 
animals—a kitten, a puppy, or a rab- 
bit. If the adult holds it and pats it, 
the child will probably begin to make 
tentative gestures toward it and gradu- 
ally overcome his timidity and be ready 
for a closer approach. 

Sometimes grownups make children 
too cautious because of their own 
fears. A mother who cannot bear to 
have her son put his face near a kit- 
ten’s fur, another who shrinks when 
her little girl picks up a bug—these 
mothers are not apt to have children 
who will feel friendly to animals. 
Children sense feelings too well for 
adults to try to conceal their fears 
completely. But children can under- 
stand also that some people enjoy some 
things and other people don’t. A 
statement like “Yes, that’s a nice col- 
lie, but I don’t like dogs very much. 
You do, I know, so go ahead and pat 
him,” is, to a youngster, usually quite 
understandable. 

A fear of animals that has no basis 
in reality is harder to deal with, of 
course. A boy or girl who loves an 
enormous Irish setter, for example, 
may be terrified of a tiny kitten. Such 
fears seldom have anything to do with 
the animal in question but probably 
represent something altogether differ- 
ent. At times the fear of an animal is 
an indication that a child has been up- 
set by some past event in his life— 
moving to a new home, going to a 
hospital, or separation from his par- 
ents. Or at times a child may be dis- 
turbed by more general feelings of not 
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Fear of Animals —in trying to accustom young 
children to animals, it is usually best to start with 
a small animal, such as a kitten, puppy or rabbit. 


measuring up to what his parents ex- 
pect of him, or feeling guilty over some 
“bad” thing he has done or thought. 
He may then fear that the punishment 
he deserves will come in the form of 
being hurt by an animal. 

Though it is difficult to determine 
the specific causes of a child’s fear, 
there are at least some definite mea- 
sures that should be avoided. To force 
the child to come near or touch the 
animal will not remove this fear and 
may more likely increase his terror. A 
youngster needs instead to be reas- 
sured that his fear is nothing to be 
ashamed of, that many children feel 
the same, and that he will eventually 
get over it himself. He needs to feel 
the love and support of his parents 
when he is frightened. If the child is 
willing, it occasionally helps for a pro- 
tecting adult to approach the animal 
with him. Any suggestion of forcing, 
however, any insistence that it is im- 
portant to overcome the fear immedi- 
ately, will only prolong it. And the 
more successful a child feels his gen- 
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eral achievements and activities are, 
the more self-assurance he can bring 
to conquering his fear of animals. 

See also ANXIETY; PETS; SELF- 
CONFIDENCE; SHYNESS; TIMIDITY and 
article How to Handle Children’s Fears, 
page 82. 


ANTHOLOGIES These are books 
that contain a collection of stories or 
poems, and sometimes both. Their 
aim is to provide a greater variety 
of reading matter within one volume 
than the ordinary book does, Some 
anthologies are arranged for specific 
ages, such as three- or four-year-olds, 
others for -special interests, and still 
others combine a wide range of ages 
and subjects. They usually include 
stories by different authors and some- 
times—especially for older children— 
sample chapters from books by fa- 
mous authors. These samplings are 
intended to encourage the child to go 
on to read the rest of the book. 

See also article Children and Books, 
page 134. 


ANTIBIOTICS See MODERN 
DRUGS. 


ANTIBODIES When a foreign 
substance (bacteria, for example) en- 
ters the body, the body may try to 
neutralize or inactivate it by manufac- 
turing antibodies specific for that sub- 
stance. This is one of the ways the 
body fights infection. 

This principle is useful in the treat- 
ment of disease. For example, animals 
may be injected with a specific sub- 
stance such as the toxin (poison) of 
diphtheria or the toxin of tetanus in 
order to produce high concentrations 
of antibodies that can then neutralize 
these toxins. These antibodies are 
known as antitoxins. A serum contain- 
ing these antitoxins can be used to pro- 
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tect or immunize other animals or hu- 
man beings from the disease. Fortu- 
nately, in the case of both diphtheria 
and tetanus, modern immunization 
techniques give long-lasting protection 
and allow the body to manufacture its 
own antibodies against these diseases. 

Antibodies are not always so help- 
ful. In some cases the body may over- 
react to a particular substance. Pollen 
antibodies are the result of the body’s 
reaction to pollen and may cause hay- 
fever. 

See also IMMUNIZATION; 
TIONS; RH FACTOR. 


INFEC- 


ANTIHISTAMINES See MODERN 
DRUGS. 


ANTISEPTICS These are sub- 
stances that help to hinder or destroy 
the micro-organisms, or germs, that 
produce septic disease. Tincture of io- 
dine, tincture of Merthiolate, Mercu- 
rochrome, Metaphen and a saturated 
solution of boric acid are among the 
common antiseptics used to disinfect a 
wound. Sulfa preparations and anti- 
biotics are effective against micro- 
organisms on the skin but these 
should be used only under a doctor’s 
supervision because of the possible 
side effects. 

See also FIRST AID; MEDICINE CAB- 
INET. 


ANTITOXINS See ANTIBODIES. 


ANXIETY Children’s fears, like 
adults’, fall into two main groups: 
normal fears of real and immediate 
dangers and fears—more properly 
called anxieties—of imaginary dan- 
gers. For example, it is quite normal 
for children to be afraid of hurting 
themselves by a fall if they find them- 
selves high up in a tree. But if a child 
is terrified of climbing anything at all 
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and frightened by every little casual 
tumble, this is no longer normal fear; 
it is anxiety. 

Transitory anxieties are common to 
most people throughout life. In varying 
degrees children seem to go through 
periods when they are afraid of dangers 
that do not really threaten them, such 
as the doctor, the policeman, animals, 
death, being left alone. They may also 
be frightened by creatures of their own 
invention. To understand childhood 
anxieties parents need to know that 
these menacing fantasy figures and 
other imaginary threats represent, at 
least in part, the child’s belief that he 
somehow deserves to be punished. Even 
though his parents are kind and loving, 
a four-year-old can’t help feeling that 
it is wrong of him to be so jealous of 
the baby or to have a strong impulse 
to do something “bad” of which his 
parents (and therefore his own con- 
science) will not approve. As children 
gradually gain mastery over their anti- 
social impulses and as their sense of 
reality grows through greater knowl- 
edge of life, anxieties tend either 
to fade or to disappear. 

A child’s ability to become less 
anxious as he grows older, to grow 
stronger and more secure, depends 
mainly on his relation to his mother 
and father. He needs to believe that 
they will go on loving him no matter 
what he feels or does. This kind of 
trust is fundamental to the success of 
any immediate practical measures to- 
ward reducing a child’s anxiety. 

There are practical ways, too, in 
which parents may help. It is impor- 
tant, for example, to go to a child who 
calls in the night because he has had a 
bad dream or is afraid of something 
and reassure him with a little quiet 
conversation and some affectionate 
patting. And the child who asks for it 
can be given the comfort of a small 
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night light. The most ineffective thing 
to do is to shame a child about his 
fears; this will only confirm his belief 
that his parents are dissatisfied with 
him. Reasoning, too—trying to “talk 
him out of it’—is apt to be futile. 
Above all, parents need to be patient 
and reassuring. 

Parents can also help if they encour- 
age everything that promotes the 
child’s sense of competence in day-to- 
day living. He needs to learn as many 
skills as he is ready for, and he needs 
a chance to be as independent as he 
possibly can be. Simple, everyday 
things like learning to dress himself, 
to manage his food himself, give a pre- 
school child both new skills and new 
independence. And especially he needs 
to gain a feeling of mastery over those 
situations where he has been insecure. 
For example, a child’s fear of the dark 
or of going to bed often breaks out at 
a time following some anxiety-produc- 
ing experience—going to the doctor 
for an inoculation, perhaps. The 
mother who recognizes this might en- 
courage her child to “play inoculation.” 
A child will usually like to do this 
over and over again with a doll or 
toy animal—and this time he is the 
doctor who gives the shot instead of 
being the passive recipient. Being ac- 
tively in control gives him a sense of 
mastery in place of anxiety. 

In such ways, speedy, sympathetic 
action on the part of parents may 
help resolve these early childhood 
anxieties and prevent their lasting into 
the later years. But there are times 
when it isn’t easy to do; this is espe- 
cially true in later childhood as the 
child’s personality grows more com- 
plex. Anxieties about school, for in- 
stance, can be so troublesome that 
sometimes a child refuses to go. It is 
important to get him back as quickly 
as possible, even if his mother has to 
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Anxiety — The little girl's fear of the dentist may 
be a mixture of normal fear of real pain and of 
anxiety, or fear of imaginary danger. Anxieties will 
lessen as knowledge of life and reality increases. 


play in school with him until he feels 
ready to let her leave. Most of the 
time parents can sense worry in their 
youngsters, but it is harder to establish 
the reason for it. What events, real or 
fancied, caused the anxiety in the first 
place? The child’s answers alone can- 
not be relied on to reveal the real 
issue. Is one of the boys teasing him 
too much? Does he feel unpopular? 
Does he perhaps resent being away at 
school while the new baby stays home 
with mother? Is he afraid of not keep- 
ing up with the others in his work? 
Sometimes the teacher can help parents 
appraise the school situation. 

When the child reaches adoles- 
cence, he begins to be anxious about 
new and more generalized things. 
“What do I want to do? How do I 
measure up? Will someone fall in love 
with me? Why don’t Mom and Dad 
seem to understand?” etc. Experi- 
ence and knowledge of the world— 
the things that only time can bring— 
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eventually help to clear up these wor- 
Ties. 

In the meantime, however, a basic 
sense of security fostered throughout 
the years by his parents’ affection, con- 
fidence in him, and guidance forms 
the best bulwark against anxiety. 
Adults sometimes heighten children’s 
anxiety by wanting always to know the 
“reason.” The more surely parents 
learn to understand the language of 
childhood, the more effective their 
help will be. Often children can’t put 
into words just what it is that’s trou- 
bling them. Yet, as parents grow more 
experienced and aware, they can rec- 
ognize clues in their children without 
probing and perhaps discover some re- 
cent event that may account for the 
outcropping of anxiety. 

If the clue doesn’t come to light, 
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however, parents can still help even if 
they are not aware of the hidden cause. 
But when anxieties seem severe and per- 
sist over a long period, it may be help- 
ful to consult with a trained person 
who has seen many children and par- 
ents through the same circumstances. 

Children who have been given 
quiet, comforting reassurance plus a 
chance to re-enact the frightening ex- 
perience as the active rather than the 
passive person, who have not been 
shamed about their imaginary fears, 
who have been helped to work out 
each anxious phase as it occurs, stand 
the best chance of becoming mature 
adults without anxieties carried over 
from childhood. 

See also ANXIETY IN INFANTS and ar- 
ticle How to Handle Children’s Fears, 
following. 


HOW TO HANDLE CHILDREN’S FEARS 


A WELL-KNOWN STORY about a 
famous prince tells how his father 
tried to make his son’s life so perfect 
that he would grow up knowing noth- 
ing of danger, not even of death. And 
so the gardeners plucked the fading 
flowers from the garden every night 
while the prince slept. But in the end 
the prince did find out about fear and 
sadness, just as every child learns 
about existing dangers. No life is free 
of trouble and danger; indeed, it would 
be a shallow existence with nothing to 
worry about at all, because worry 
means, among other things, concern 
for the people we love. Fear and worry 
become destructive only when they get 
out of bounds; that is, too big and out 
of proportion to the actual situation. It 
is natural, for example, for parents to 
worry when their child has a high 
fever, but it is not natural to keep on 
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worrying about him long after he has 
recovered. It is natural for a little child 
to be afraid of a strange big dog that 
pounces on him, but hardly normal to 
carry his fear over to all animals for 
many years, so that he runs and hides 
at the sight of an ant. 

All parents have had experience with 
the strangely assorted fears of young 
children. These seem to have no basis 
in reason—fears of wild animals com- 
ing into the bedroom, of going up in 
an elevator, of being put into his high 
chair. Probing into the cause, we often 
find that the specific fear is linked with 
something quite remote from it; for ex- 
ample, that the child’s sudden fear of 
the high chair developed right after his 
mother left for a week in the hospital. 
In other words, the origin of the fear 
lay in his general uneasiness about los- 
ing his mother. We shall take a more 
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detailed look at the nature of children’s 
fears later, but we have always to keep 
in mind, as a sort of background to 
understanding them, the thought of 
how utterly dependent a child is emo- 
tionally on his parents; how, because 
they are so much the center of his 
universe, any feeling that their support 
or love is being withdrawn is readily 
translated into fears. 

Parents who are sensitive to their 
children’s feelings can do much to un- 
derstand and relieve their children’s 
fears. To do so is important not only 
for the comfort it brings a child when 
he is afraid but also because a hidden 
or suppressed fear can have a long- 
lasting effect on his life. A small child 
who keeps on thinking he is “dumb” 
or bad may never recover from this 
gnawing anxiety; he may grow up feel- 
ing inadequate in whatever work he 
tries to do, The child who feels that his 
parents do not care for him may never 
learn to trust people. Unless it is re- 
lieved in the early years when it be- 
gins, fear can have a long arm that 
reaches into the future. 


THE NATURE OF CHILDHOOD FEARS 


Children’s fears are of two kinds: 
those from without and those from 
within, The latter are often called anxi- 
eties, but the general word “fear” will 
serve our purpose. “Being afraid” is the 
common expression used in connection 
with both external dangers and fears 
from within. A young child may be 
afraid when he sees a fire at a neigh- 
bor’s home—that is, of an outside dan- 
ger. Or he may be afraid he has been 
bad and will be punished by being hurt 
by some frightening figure he has made 
up; he is afraid, that is, of a fear exist- 
ing only within him. 

Fear is what we call the feeling that 
something overwhelming may happen, 
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something we are not strong enough, 
physically or emotionally, to meet and 
handle. When a car comes around the 
corner too fast, we scurry to get out of 
its path because it can do us harm. If 
we feel we cannot get out of its way in 
time, we experience fear, which may 
even become panic as we see the car 
bearing down upon us. Panic is the 
state resulting when the fear really be- 
comes overwhelming, when we do not 
know what to do about it. So long as 
we at least know what to try to do 
next in order to escape injury, we can 
act quickly and usually sensibly; but 
when the danger is such that it threat- 
ens to hurt or even kill us before we 
can escape, we sometimes get “para- 
lyzed” and are unable to do anything 
at all. Everyone is familiar with the 
frightening kind of dream in which he 
stands frozen to the spot, unable to run 
away from something terrible. 

Grown people as well as children 
suffer panic. Children naturally fall into 
panic much more quickly, for they 
have had so little experience with dan- 
ger to draw on to help them estimate 
the threat and take the necessary steps 
to save themselves. It is important to 
remember this because children are 
sometimes unfairly judged by grown- 
up standards. 


WHEN FEAR IS USEFUL 


Fear has its own physiology as well 
as its psychology, the body and the 
mind working together to help avoid 
danger. Fear increases the secretion of 
the adrenal glands, raises the blood 
pressure, and thus helps the body bring 
up greater strength to run away or to 
meet the danger. Both of these ways, 
flight and fight, occur daily in battle 
lines, and soldiers are taught how fear 
can be useful and are counseled not to 
be ashamed of it. 

This usefulness of fear has to be 
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stressed for little children too; other- 
wise it would be hard for them to sur- 
vive. Most parents don’t need books 
and lectures to do this naturally. They 
put matches out of reach; they pull 
back little hands that want to play with 
gas jets; they hold back boys and girls 
who would go dashing into traffic. They 
do so as a quick restraint from harm 
and as a way of teaching, so that even- 
tually the children learn how to control 
their actions. Some parents also use se- 
vere punishment, but this often leads 
to the additional fear of punishment 
rather than to a feeling of mastery, 
which comes from learning how to 
take care of oneself. 

Most parents can tell when a child is 
old enough to have developed some 
judgment and when to give him more 
rein. The toddler cannot know about 
the danger of matches or electric light 
sockets, nor would he hesitate to put 
his hand through the bars of the cage 
of an engaging baboon. The small 
child’s parents have to act on their own 
experience, their own fear, and take 
responsibility for his safety; then 
slowly, gradually, the child rewards 
them by taking this over for himself. 
“Teddy Bear cannot go in the street,” 
even a three-year-old may say, and 
that indicates that the youngster is on 
the way to responsibility for his own 
safety. 


PARENTS’ ATTITUDES 


Parents are often anxious lest they 
make their boys and girls overcautious 
or even soft and timid. But if they 
themselves are sensible about their own 
feeling of fear, parents need not be 
concerned. A mother who is “in a con- 
stant state of terror” that her child will 
get run over communicates this exag- 
gerated fear to the child. The father 
who is afraid that his child may grow 
up timid usually has some worries 
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about his own courage. Subtly and 
surely, children take over the attitudes 
of their parents and usually give back 
what the parents have prepared them 
for: courage and resourcefulness, or 
uneasiness and timidity. It is usually 
wise to examine our own feelings as 
grownups when the children in our 
care show feelings we are inclined to 
condemn. 

When a kindergarten child refuses to 
go to school and always gets a stom- 
ach-ache on Mondays, his mother 
should ask herself how her own feel- 
ings may be contributing to this situa- 
tion. Does she herself prefer to have 
him stay at home? Or is she, on the 
other hand, trying to get rid of him so 
that she can give her whole attention 
to the baby? Of course the teacher may 
have something to do with the situa- 
tion, and this possibility should be ex- 
amined too. Sometimes teachers do not 
feel friendly toward certain children; 
and even though the teachers do noth- 
ing openly unfriendly, the children are 
sensitive to such feelings. The same 
kind of thing happens with other peo- 
ple. Often a child will astonish his par- 
ents by saying, “Grandma doesn’t like 
me.” “Of course she does,” replies his 
mother. “Never say such a terrible 
thing again.” “Well,” the child defen- 
sively remarks, “she doesn’t like my 
dog.” Children react quickly when rela- 
tives show favoritism and unfairness. 
Though to avoid a scolding a young- 
ster may cover up his feeling of being 
disliked or transfer it to the dog, the 
feeling rankles and breaks out in some 
way, sometimes much later. 

When a third-grader, afraid to show 
her report card at home, “forgets” it, 
her parents might ask themselves and 
each other: “What do grades mean to 
us? Are we asking more from this 
child than she can achieve? Do we com- 
pare her unfavorably with her older 
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brother? Are we really afraid that she 
is not as smart as we hoped?” 

When an adolescent girl begins to 
overeat and look unattractive and 
messy, her mother might consider her 
own feelings about this growing-up 
daughter. Does she really want to have 
an attractive daughter old enough to go 
out with boys? Does this make her 
aware of her own lost youth? Does it 
make her feel her charm has dimin- 
ished? On the surface, the mother cer- 
tainly wants her daughter to be lovely 
and popular, but deep within she may 
be feeling sorry for herself. Often it is 
more comfortable to hide some of our 
feelings than to examine them and un- 
derstand just what they mean. But it is 
important for parents to realize how 
their own feelings affect their children’s 
lives, and the power of their attitudes 
to blight or to nourish their children’s 
self-esteem and self-confidence. 

Everyone knows how easy it is to 
communicate fear in a group; there- 
fore, how important that someone in 
the group be strong enough to main- 
tain a cool head! We have too often 
witnessed the spread of panic in chil- 
dren who do not find a strong person 
to cling to. With them it is even more 
important than with grownups that 
someone be nearby who will “take 
care” of them and reassure them. Fam- 
iliarity with people and surroundings 
is always comforting in an emergency. 
For this reason, wise parents do not 
threaten children with the policeman, 
who should mean protection. But par- 
ents cannot always avoid the foolish 
scares with which other people tease 
children. Even grandparents and good 
neighbors and visiting friends occa- 
sionally indulge themselves in this way, 
leaving terror in the mind of many a 
little child to take to bed with him. 
Parents then have a job of reassurance 
to do in order to undo the harm. * 
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“Grandpa didn’t mean that,” a mother 
comforts. “But how do you know?” 
pleads the sensitive child. And the 
mother needs to explain over and over 
again and sometimes even correct the 
matter with Grandpa himself. 


PLAYING OUT FEARS 


Children often work up scares “for 
the fun of it,” exaggerating the danger 
of a “bad man” seen in the neighbor- 
hood, or concocting stories of kidnap- 
ing and torture. Throughout the ages 
children have always done this, as our 
folk tales show. And the fantasy terror 
that a child invents has a purpose: it 
enables him to play out his fears, to 
overcome them in his mind and there- 
fore feel more adequate. Many of the 
children’s games have their origin in 
this need to prove oneself strong and 
brave, and the popularity of most 
comic books stems from this age-old 
practice of tangling vicariously with 
dangerous people and forces and com- 
ing out,on top. 

A frightened little child often plays 
out his feelings and fears by himself 
in his daily activities. Suppose he has 
a painful visit to the dentist. His play 
will go through the same incident, but 
with an important difference: he is no 
longer in the position of the hurt one; 
he is the dentist operating on someone 
else—an imaginary person, the child 
next door, a toy animal or doll. The 
child now commands the situation and 
tells the others what to do. This device 
for overcoming a sense of weakness or 
hyrt is resorted to throughout life. Of- 
ten after an embarrassing social en- 
counter an adult, for instance, day- 
dreams of what he might have said to 
command the situation. For children, 
playing out anxieties, just as talking 
them over for grownups, is a healthy 
outlet. It heals the old hurt and at the 
same time provides a learning experi- 
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ence to be called upon in some future 
crisis. 

Many of the passing fears in a child’s 
life are handled in play. An observant 
parent can often see what situation the 
child is trying to work out: the playful 
attack of a big dog, or a fall the first 
time the youngster goes down a slide 
in the nursery school. It is not possible 
to prevent all these little frights, of 
course, but some can be avoided. 
Watchfulness helps, warnings or ex- 
planations about possible hurt, such 
as, “Sometimes big dogs jump on peo- 
ple, so let’s go up to this one slowly,” 
or, “Let’s watch the other children on 
the slide to see how they go down.” 
The adult’s matter-of-fact attitude to- 
ward the incident both before and after 
it happens is the best safeguard of the 
child’s serenity. 

Well-meaning people often employ 
a tougher method to dispel little chil- 
dren’s fears. They laugh at a child for 
being a “scaredy cat” or urge him to do 
something he quails at the thought of, 
such as trying a high jump, staying in 
a dark room, or diving into the water. 
They may even throw a child into the 
water with the idea that this will teach 
him how to swim. It may, to be sure; 
on the other hand, it may not, and the 
already tense child becomes more 
frightened and quite possibly never 
tries again. There is always danger that 
the fear resulting from such methods 
will reach the “overwhelming” stage 
and leave its mark for a long time. 


IMAGINARY FEARS r 

It is quite common, though perplex- 
ing to parents, for a baby or a toddler 
to show a sudden fear of a noise like 
that of the flushing of the toilet or the 
whir of a vacuum cleaner, which he 
has heard many times before without 
any show of emotion. Out of the blue 
may come a sudden startle and some- 
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times paroxysms of crying. The wise 
mother or other grown person nearby 
quickly comforts the frightened child 
and tries not to repeat the frightening 
situation very soon. The child soon re- 
covers in his mother’s arms, but he 
may need a gradual reintroduction to 
the familiar household noise that seems 
to scare him now. A little girl of one 
year, strapped in her toilet seat, went 
into a panic when her mother was sud- 
denly called to the telephone just as the 
toilet was flushed, and for many 
months refused to sit on the toilet 
again. Indeed, her toilet training be- 
came a major difficulty because even 
after she overcame her fear at home 
she continued to be afraid to go to the 
toilet in any other place. It took much 
time and patience on the part of her 
mother before she finally overcame her 
fear of the toilet flush. 

Harder to understand and much 
more difficult to cope with are those 
inner fears that children sometimes be- 
gin to develop slowly, or quite sud- 
denly, seemingly for no reason. It is 
easy to see why a child is afraid of fire 
if he has had any experience with a fire 
in his house; it is baffling when a child 
screams with terror whenever he hears 
a fire engine if he has never been near 
any fire. It is even more puzzling when 
a little child develops the anxiety that 
his mother may be killed while he is 
asleep or that a terrifying creature will 
come in the night and cut him up. 
Every child has some so-called imagi- 
nary fears. Sometimes they pass over 
quickly, sometimes they persist, chang- 
ing their outward expression now and 
then. Sometimes the fears are so deeply 
hidden that they are not shown by 
sleeplessness or tears. Perhaps they ap- 
pear in a disguised form: the fearful 
child may be very aggressive and at- 
tack others simply because he is afraid 
of being attacked and wants to get in 
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his licks first; or he may be silent and 
withdrawn and passive, taking no part 
in children’s play because he is fearful; 
or he may be overly obedient or overly 
clean or overly responsive to adults, 
not because he already has a developed 
moral code of behavior but because of 
some inner discomfort and distress. 

Why does a child develop these un- 
reasonable fears? The answer is that 
for the child his fears have reason, ac- 
cording to his own limited experience 
and logic. 

Children’s fears have their roots in 
children’s own smallness and helpless- 
ness, in their complete dependence on 
the grownups around them, and in the 
nature of their development. These 
roots might be grouped in general as 
(1) fear of the loss of love, (2) fear of 
being hurt because of inadequacy of 
some kind or because of being “bad,” 
and (3) fear of his own conscience. 
All these fears develop before the age 
of six, but they may extend far into 
the future. They are interdependent 
too. Let us look at them more closely. 

A baby’s first anxiety, we might say, 
is purely a body uneasiness: he gets 
hungry and wants food; he gets cold 
and needs warmth, At birth he has had 
to change his completely protective 
covering in the mother’s body for the 
strange atmosphere of the world out- 
side—quite a big change. It is not fair 
to call a need a fear, but the need is 
certainly the basis for first discomfort, 
then uneasiness, then maybe pain, and 
finally panic. Fortunately this does not 
often happen, but a baby who for any 
reason does not get his food when he is 
hungry or who gets food that does 
not nourish him has reason to become 
“afraid” as soon as his hunger pangs 
begin. To an infant, love is what brings 
him the proper food; he must therefore 
depend on his mother’s love (or her 
substitute’s if there must be one) for 
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his very life. His brain does not know 
this, so far as we can tell, but his body 
does. Since in the early months food 
equals love and love means food, so the 
absence of the mother may imply hunger 
or uneasiness. This is a fundamental 
reason why separation from the mother 
distresses the child. She is associated 
with comfort and satisfaction. 

A baby who does not have to wait 
until he feels the pain of hunger will 
smile, even at six months, when he sees 
his mother going through the first mo- 
tions of giving him the breast or pre- 
paring his food. He “knows” that com- 
fort is on its way. Such confidence 
helps to build up the child’s belief in 
the goodness of the world. If he does 
not get the proper food when he is 
hungry, the anxiety thus built up may 
manifest itself later in the fear that peo- 
ple are trying to deprive or cheat him, 
that he may be abandoned or lost, that 
the world is against him. These feel- 
ings may appear in mild degree and 
disappear when his experience changes, 
or they may become exaggerated if the 
child continues to meet discomfort and 
deprivation. Occasionally a mother may 
have to let a baby wait for his food to 
the point of distress; but if she reas- 
sures him as quickly as possible, 
though he may show some uneasiness 
next day he will soon regain his old 
confidence in her. It is the repetition 
of distressing events that makes chil- 
dren anxious. When the mother or 
father or other grownup in a baby’s 
home circle responds to his distress 
with emotional “first aid” in the form 
of comfort and extra tenderness, he is 
saved the anxiety that could become 
chronic. 


THE MEANING OF ANXIETY 


As a baby develops into a toddler 
and as his mother and father begin to 
expect certain things of him, his fears 
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may take a different turn. He may be 
afraid that he will fail his parents, that 
he cannot live up to their expectations, 
that his father and mother will there- 
fore not love him, that they may pun- 
ish him or even hurt him. His uneasi- 
ness now becomes much more com- 
plicated, as indeed life always does 
when new responsibilities are encount- 
ered. Now he is expected to assume 
responsibility for controlling his body 
functions and he begins to be curious 
about the functions his mother is try- 
ing to regulate. He begins to ask many 
questions about sex—about his body, 
about other people’s bodies. He some- 
times begins to wonder if he is “made 
right,” why his body is not like his 
sister’s (she asks the same questions 
about herself), whether he will ever 
grow up to be big and strong like 
Daddy, whether he is bad or “dumb.” 
Every child goes through this wonder- 
ing about himself, which is another 
way of saying “learning” about himself. 

This “wondering” is a form of anxi- 
ety that may become exaggerated for 
some reason and interfere with the 
youngster’s natural outgoing develop- 
ment. The direction of the healthy per- 
sonality is outward, to include more 
and more people and things. So when 
a child must withdraw into a corner, 
or attack others, or regulate his own 
life by seemingly useless but compul- 
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sive behavior, then we know he is try- 
ing to handle a hidden anxiety. The 
little boy or girl who insists to the point 
of tears that certain things be done in 
an exact fashion every night before he 
gets into bed (his slippers must point 
outward, for example, or a glass’ of 
water be placed in a certain spot, or he 
must count to ten, and so on) is a child 
trying to control his anxieties with these 
annoying little regulations. To refuse 
him these little rules is often to throw 
him into deeper distress and more com- 
pulsive behavior. All children indulge 
in some superstitious play, but when 
this becomes so exaggerated that it be- 
gins to govern their behavior (and 
sometimes the family’s too) it is time 
to seek help from an expert trained to 
interpret and deal with the emotional 
problems of children. 


THE INNER VOICE OF CONSCIENCE 


This leads us to the third big source 
of anxiety, which has been hinted at 
above, the fear of one’s conscience. 
Children are not born with a sense of 
right and wrong; it must be slowly, 
sometimes painfully, learned. At first 
the conscience, or the authority, lies in 
the parents and outside the child. Natu- 
rally they assume responsibility for 
him, but always with an eye to letting 
him gradually take over for himself. 
This learning requires time and much 


ANXIETY IN INFANTS — At some time between six and eight months, a baby 
often becomes shy, anxious, even fearful in the presence of strangers. This may 
occur even with infants who have previously been perfectly at ease and out- 
going with everyone they have met. By six months, however, the infant has begun 
to notice facial details and has learned to distinguish the familiar from the strange. 
He develops a definite preference for the familiar, so that now when a strange 
face appears, he may express surprise and distrust. This anxiety is perfectly 
natural, so natural in fact that psychologists have a term for it: ““eight-months- 
anxiety.’ Parents, especially when they are planning to leave the baby in the care 
of a baby-sitter, must learn to recognize this period of anxiety and to realize that 
it may reappear from time to time throughout the early years of his childhood. 
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An infant is so competely dependent on his parents for love 
and comfort and for all his physical needs that any absence on 
their part may be alarming to him until he comes to learn that 
they definitely will return. Especially if he is passing through the 
eight-month anxiety stage, he is apt to resent any face that is 
not a beloved, familiar one. When a visitor approaches him, the 
child may look up expecting to see one of his parents and then 
burst into dismayed tears when he sees that it is someone else. 


An attempt to pick him up will usually result in 
more howls, even if the visitor is someone he 
accepted previously. Coaxing is useless. It is 
best to leave the child to his own devices while 


Mother, near him, chats to the visitor. Reassured 


by his mother's presence, after a little while he 
may forget his fear as curiosity overcomes it, 
and he may approach the visitor at his own 
pace. It is still best to go slowly, because an 
over-hasty approach may set off the tears again. 


A hug from mother will comfort him; then, 
seated safely in her lap, his fears forgotten, he 
will feel the necessary support to overcome his 
anxiety about the visitor. With no one trying to 
hurry him he will be able to relax and enjoy his 
natural curiosity and eager desire for new ex- 


periences. Eight-month anxiety, although it may 
upset and sometimes embarrass parents, is not a 
serious matter. It is a sign of the child's new 
awareness of the distinction between familiar and 
strange faces and the meaning of separation. 
It is the first indication of attachment and love. 
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trial and error. It probably begins in a 
shadowy way when the infant responds 
to the parents’ approving looks with a 
smile, to their scolding with a cry, and 
continues to grow within the child as 
he observes more and more how what 
he does makes the father and mother 
react. To win and to hold their love, 
he responds to their feelings and thus 
learns what is acceptable behavior on 
his part. He goes through interesting 
stages of taking some responsibility for 
his actions: when quite young, know- 
ing that he has done wrong, he accuses 
the dog or the cat or an imaginary 
playmate of his misdeed; he may scold 
his teddy bear in imitation of his par- 
ents, but gradually he takes over the 
noes and okays from those around him 
and puts them together to form his own 
inner code, which eventually becomes 
his conscience. 

By the time he is about six he has a 
pretty good, workable conscience. He 
now spends a good part of his day at 
school, where he is expected to take 
more responsibility for his own actions. 
Usually he is ready to take this on, 
though not completely. He may not al- 
ways be able to get to the toilet in 
time, he may sometimes “take things” 
from another child, he may try to lie 
about something he did to avoid a pun- 
ishment he fears. Such behavior often 
happens even after we think a child 
“knows better.” Lapses are to be ex- 
pected, especially when a child is under 
stress, and they should not be regarded 
as breakdowns of good parental teach- 
ing. Rather they are occasions for par- 
ents to reassure their child of their 
faith in him and to help him feel 
strong enough to resume responsibility. 
For even as a child wants to be loved 
by his parents, so he needs also to re- 
spect himself, to live at peace within. 
This is only a step from the love of his 
parents, since it is they who give him 
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his first code of behavior. 

A child who is not in harmony with 
the inner voice of his conscience can 
become afraid of the thoughts he har- 
bors: that he is bad, nobody loves him, 
and so on. Children work very hard at 
being good. A little girl of eight once 
said to me as I told her good night in 
her camp bed, “It is easier to be good 
here, and I don’t make any resolutions. 
At home every morning I promise my- 
self to be good all day, not to fuss with 
my sisters or take their things. And 
then bang! At night the whole thing 
goes to pieces and I have to go to bed 
and worry all over again about being 
bad.” Slowness in going to bed (so an- 
noying to parents, especially when they 
are tired), restlessness at night, night- 
mares, bad dreams are often indica- 
tions of a child’s anxiety, his fear that 
he is bad, unloved, and therefore un- 
protected. When he is in bed alone, the 
frightening thoughts creep in and can 
no longer be warded off with play. So 
he resists going to bed, and his fears 
carry on in his night terrors and dreams 
when he falls asleep. 

To be sure of his parents’ love, to 
feel protected from harm and hurt, to 
feel adequate to meet expectations, and 
to live comfortably with his conscience 
—these are not small achievements for 
a child. Every child has some misgiv- 
ings about them, although he cannot 
put them into words, and sometimes 
these doubts grow into fears. 


ANXIETY AND BEHAVIOR 


Even though he may have attended 
nursery school and kindergarten, a 
child’s misgivings take new forms after 
he enters the first grade of school. He 
wants to be liked and accepted. by the 
other children in his group; he hopes 
to prove himself ready and able to do 
what the teacher asks; in short, he 
wants to do the right thing. His char- 
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acter, which has been building for 
six years, is pretty well established; his 
job now is to consolidate what he has 
learned about standards of behavior. 
Usually the early school years are a pe- 
riod of learning about people beyond 
his family, about customs, about the 
neighborhood. His curiosity, once cen- 
tered on his body and himself as a per- 
son, now turns to the world around 
him, and he amasses information about 
how people live and how things work. 

His earlier fears seem to abate; they 
do indeed wane in the normally happy 
child, But in their eagerness to feel 
right about themselves some children 
tend at this time to hide their worries, 
to suppress their anxieties. Though the 
uneasiness is not so evident, parents 
can often detect it in querulousness at 
home, even when boys and girls are do- 
ing well at school, or in restlessness at 
night, in loss of appetite, and in other 
common symptoms. More obvious 
forms are aggressiveness in the school- 
yard and excessive timidity. Sometimes 
a child seems to resist going to school, 
develops headaches or stomach-aches, 
and seeks the protection of his bed. 
Parents and teachers can work together 
to find the source of the anxiety, which 
may not be deep. Maybe it is caused 
by a superficial incident, such as being 
teased by a schoolmate, or by the fear 
that he will be called upon in class and 
will fail. Or perhaps a deeper fear that 
something will happen to his mother 
while he is away from home leads to 
what is known as “school-phobia.” In 
any case, parents must first find out 
what is really troubling the child (and 
often the reason may seem trivial or 
farfetched to grownups) before they 
can relieve his uneasiness about school. 

Children of school age are normally 
concerned with growing up and feeling 
adequate. The boy wants to feel his 
feet firmly planted in the path to mas- 
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culinity; the girl hopes to be as lovely 
and competent as her mother. They 
get impatient to be stronger and older 
and wiser. It is hard for a child to com- 
municate these feelings to his parents, 
who would love to reassure him if they 
understood his worries. So often the 
children suffer in silence and behave 
in ways that seem mysterious to grown- 
ups. For one thing, they try to act and 
talk like the other children in their 
group, especially those a little older, 
and tend to follow the group pattern 
slavishly. Often they seem quite indif- 
ferent to their parents, but this is only 
a seeming; boys and girls still want to 
feel their parents’ strength and wisdom 
in the background, to know that the 
parents will not let them “go too far.” 
Parents sometimes mistake a child’s 
show of complete independence as real 
and let him go his own way and make 
decisions beyond his capacity. Because 
he has neither the experience nor the 
control to handle most new situations 
alone, this course of action can increase 
a child’s anxiety. School-age children 
definitely need and feel better for their 
parents’ guidance, even though they 
may accept it reluctantly. 

With adolescence come new kinds of 
uneasiness; the physiological develop- 
ment is often ahead of the emotional 
and social, and old misgivings are often 
intensified. Primarily, the adolescent’s 
concerns are to be loved, to be lovable 
to his age group, to prepare for his 
future work, to widen his social inter- 
ests, to come to terms with his body 
changes and his sexual feelings, to put 
together in some workable fashion the 
new authorities he meets in school, in 
books, in new friends, and at the same 
time to maintain his own integrity. T his 
is a large order. He is so anxious about 
being different that he goes overboard 
in trying to be like “the gang”; seeking 
to find that sympathetic person who 
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will listen with understanding, he (and 
especially she) changes close friends 
often; he frequently worries about his 
feelings for or against the opposite sex 
and makes awkward advances or tries 
to be completely indifferent; trying to 
sort out right from wrong, he struggles 
with his conscience. The very force of 
his feelings sometimes frightens him. 
The changes in mood, the seemingly 
inexplicable switches in friendships, 
the paradoxical behavior, all belong to 
adolescence and must be expected. 
Again, it is only when the stormy 
weather lasts too long or becomes too 
severe that parents need to be greatly 
concerned. Otherwise, patience, re- 
spect, honesty, and support are all the 
adolescent needs. 


WHAT CAN PARENTS DO 
ABOUT CHILDREN’S FEARS? 


Most important in handling chil- 
dren’s fears is being prepared for the 
expected, for the fact that all boys and 
girls pass through sudden and seem- 
ingly unfounded fears and that the dis- 
comforts and misgivings of children— 
as babies, as toddlers, as school chil- 
dren, and as adolescents—are a normal 
part of development. This helps parents 
keep some perspective and thus ‘avoid 
undue worry. And whenever they be- 
come concerned they should examine 
their own feelings to see in what way 
they may be contributing to their chil- 
dren’s anxieties. When they feel un- 
equal to this task, they can seek pro- 
fessional counsel. 

But certain rule-of-thumb sugges- 
tions can be made, and some come out 
as “don’ts,” such as don’t shame or 
laugh at your child for being afraid, or 
joke about his fears to others in his 
presence. Don’t call him a baby when 
he gets frightened, or compare him 
with other children who are braver. 
Don’t ignore his little frights and ten- 
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sions in what seems to you to be a 
harmless situation; remember that it 
may seem dangerous to him. Don’t 
urge him to do something brave in a 
situation where he feels unsure of him- 
self. If he is not ready, he may fail at 
it and then feel belittled and even less 
able than before to meet any challenge. 
Furthermore, this may only give him 
another fear to hide, the fear of your 
scorn. In dealing with real dangers, 
don’t overdo your directions and ex- 
planations. This is confusing to the 
child, not encouraging. Quiet, simple, 
calm, slowly given explanations inspire 
confidence. In order to keep the child 
from panic, try not to disclose your own 
inner anxiety; a parent’s show of panic 
is very frightening to a child, for it 
makes him feel really bereft of his se- 
curity. If your child has been fright- 
ened by something, don’t expose him to 
the same situation immediately with the 
idea that this will cure his fright, un- 
less you can give him complete reas- 
surance that you are there to protect 
him. Even then the situation may be 
too much for him. Few children can 
stand an immediate repetition of a dan- 
gerous situation without some unfor- 
tunate result, maybe panic or a de- 
layed and suppressed fear that will go 
underground and break out later in 
difficult behavior or even in physical 
symptoms. 

There are also some “do’s” of equal 
importance. Do protect your little child 
from real dangers. Explain them to 
him as soon as he is old enough to un- 
derstand and to participate in your pro- 
tection of him, Encourage him to ask 
questions about anything he feels un- 
easy about, especially when you see he 
is trying to hide his fear from himself 
and from you. Children are always less 
terrified of things that are explained to 
them than of the unknown. Even so 
difficult a thing as a death in the fam- 
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ily will be much easier for a child to 
accept if it is talked about openly and 
shared with him rather than whispered 
about in secret. Talking things over al- 
ways helps to lessen fright and dispel 
anxiety. Let him tell you—again and 
again, if he wishes—how he felt when 
he went down the slide in the school- 
yard the first time, when he went alone 
to the store the first time, when another 
child threatened to hurt him, and so on. 
Being able to confide in you is his 
greatest safeguard against hiding a fear 
that may grow bigger and bigger. You 
may think a fright has been long since 
forgotten and done with when sud- 
denly someday the child begins to talk 
of it again. Welcome this opportunity, 
help him to recall the details; this is his 
method of digesting an unhappy, un- 
comfortable experience. Telling a child 
to “forget” something gains nothing. 
He does not forget a frightening ex- 
perience, but you can help him to as- 
similate it, to put it in its proper place, 
which means making the experience 
useful for the future. 

Remember that the fear produced by 
such situations as an operation, the 
coming of a new baby, the mother hav- 
ing to be out of the home, can be 
avoided by careful preparation. Most 
parents now take pains, for example, 
to let a child get to know a baby-sitter 
before they leave, so that the child will 
never have the shock of waking up in 
the middle of the night to find a totally 
strange person with him. If a tonsil- 
lectomy has to be done, not only is the 
operation explained so that the child 
can understand it, but many parents 
now wisely insist that at least one of 
them stay with him until he goes under 
the anesthetic and be with him when 
he awakens. Having their parents by 
their side at such a time of stress helps 
children feel less scared and resentful 
about the operation. 
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Teach children that fear is useful as 
a signal of danger and helps us to meet 
the danger or get away from it. Help 
them to see the difference between real 
danger and unfounded fears. Be pa- 
tient with behavior you do not under- 
stand; it often masks an uneasiness the 
child cannot communicate. When the 
child’s behavior is hard to accept or 
understand, look into your own feel- 
ings about it; maybe your annoyance 
is a result of your own feeling of short- 
coming, or maybe you are worrying 
about what your mother or the neigh- 
bors will think. Share with your child 
to the degree his age can accept the 
large threats in the world, such as sup- 
pression of human rights, war, and the 
atomic bomb. These can be explained 
to children according to their capacity 
to understand, remembering at the 
same time that children are not fearful 
of the larger abstract threats in the out- 
side world if they feel trustful and se- 
cure in their own immediate world. 
Parents and teachers are the pillars of 
this strength. The child depends on 
their help. When they are strong, he 
feels strong himself and unafraid. 


ANXIETY IN INFANTS Some- 
time between six and ten months 
many infants suddenly turn shy and 
begin to act differently to strangers 
than to the adults they're used to. 
Babies who had been perfectly 
friendly and playful with outsiders 
now either stare distrustfully at an un- 
familiar person, bury their heads, or 
begin to cry. (Other babies, of course, 
just retain their old outgoing response. ) 
This fear reaction to strangers, what 
psychologists call “eight-months-anx- 
iety,” is often unexpected and upset- 
ting to parents. But it’s not a sign that 
something has gone wrong. On the 
contrary, it means a new stage in the 
child’s development. The anxiety sim- 
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ply shows that he’s now able to dis- 
tinguish familiar faces from strange 
ones, and that he strongly prefers 
those he knows, such as his mother’s 
or father’s. It’s the first indication of 
attachment, the beginning of love. 

It also indicates that he recognizes 
the meaning of separation. A baby who 
formerly didn’t seem to mind at all 
when his mother went out will, during 
this anxiety period, begin to cry as 
soon as he sees her getting ready to 
leave without him. He’s not yet de- 
veloped to the point where he’s sure 
she will return. Playing the simple 
game of peek-a-boo can help him gain 
confidence in the feeling that “Mother- 
goes-away-but-comes-back-again.” An- 
other thing that’s generally helpful is 
to have more than one person taking 
care of the baby. All parents need to 
get away now and then, and it’s easier 
if the baby has grown accustomed to 
two or three other people. More than 
that may confuse him. Though this 
sudden shyness may be inconvenient 
or occasionally embarrassing for par- 
ents, it should be welcomed as a sign 
of the child’s mental and emotional 
growth. 

See also article Infancy: Off to a 
Good Start, page 282. 


APPENDICITIS The appendix— 
technically called vermiform appendix 
because it has the appearance of a 
worm—is an extension of the beginning 
of the large intestine in the lower right 
quarter of the abdomen. Normally, it is 
about the thickness of a lead pencil. 
The appendix is not known to serve any 
useful function. It is believed to be a 
remnant of our primitive past. 

Appendicitis is the condition in which 
the appendix becomes inflamed. It is 
commonly caused by bacteria and may 
be produced by an obstruction of the 
blood supply to the appendix by a hard- 
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ened particle of feces which blocks the 
passageway and presses upon the blood 
vessels in the region of the appendix. 
However, the condition does not de- 
velop, as some people believe, from 
swallowing foreign objects, such as pits 
of fruit or gum. 

Bacteria may reach the appendix 
through the blood or lymph from other 
parts of the body, as from infected 
teeth or tonsils. Once the bacteria have 
dropped into the appendix, they are 
protected by the fact that the appendix 
is like a tube and has an opening at one 
end only. Safe from the counteracting 
influence of the digestive juices in the 
intestine, the bacteria keep multiplying 
by feeding on the walls of the appendix 
until the organ becomes inflamed. 

Infection and inflammation of the 
appendix are potentially serious because 
the infection may spread to the perito- 
neum, the membranous tissue which 
lines the abdomen. Moreover, if an in- 
flamed appendix is left untreated, it 
may become gangrenous and rupture. 

There are two types of appendicitis: 
acute appendicitis, in which the symp- 
toms occur within a few hours’ time, 
and recurrent appendicitis, in which 
repeated attacks of mild appendicitis 
subside spontaneously, and return at in- 
tervals of several months or years. Nei- 
ther type runs in families nor is it in- 
herited. Neither type can be prevented. 

Symptoms indicative of appendicitis 
can arise from nothing more than ac- 
cumulation of gas or solid matter in 
part of the bowel. Ordinarily these 
symptoms disappear with elimination 
from the bowel. If they persist, the doc- 
tor should be called. Examination of 
the blood will usually show an abnorm- 
ally high count of white blood cells if 
the appendix is infected. Sudden relief 
after a period of pain is actually a po- 
tential danger signal rather than a sign 
of improvement, for it may signify that 
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perforation has occurred or that gang- 
rene has begun. 

In young children, appendicitis is not 
common, although it is more apt to 
occur in children over three than in in- 
fants. The condition occurs most often 
between 10 and 30 years of age. 

While waiting for the doctor, a child 
with such symptoms should be put to 
bed and have his temperature taken. 
Meanwhile, give him nothing to eat or 
drink, no cathartics or enemas. Do not 
apply either heat or cold to his abdo- 
men. 

If the doctor makes a diagnosis of 
appendicitis, he will probably recom- 
mend that the appendix be removed. 
The operation is safe and compara- 
tively simple, and recovery is usually 
quite rapid. 

In uncomplicated cases, the period of 
hospitalization is about one week, but 
in severe cases resulting from a rupture, 
the period may be several weeks to sev- 
eral months. 

The postoperative period is not par- 
ticularly painful, but slight pain may be 
felt in the wound area for several weeks. 
No special convalescent care following 
an appendectomy is required, although 
the resumption of all physical activities 
must be delayed several weeks. After 
removal of the appendix, the intestinal 
tract returns to its normal function, so 
no special diet is necessary. As for dis- 
figuring scars, there are none in the un- 
complicated case, but following an 
operation in which there has been rup- 
ture necessitating the insertion of a 
drain, a disfiguring scar may be left in 
the right lower side of the abdomen. 
Appendicitis does not recur once the 
organ has been removed. 

Since an appendectomy is likely to 
be “emergency” in character, there 
is not enough time to prepare a child 
to face the operation as fully as one 
might wish. He can be spared anxiety, 
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however, by tender assurance from 
parents and doctor that he will soon 
be well again. Sedatives given before 
the operation help calm him and re- 
duce his fears, Seeing his parents at 
his bedside when he wakes from the 
anesthetic is very comforting to the 
child and is now encouraged in many 
hospitals. 

Of course the family that makes a 
practice of calling the doctor whenever 
there is persistent or unusual stomach- 
ache of any sort has the best insurance 
against the dangers of appendicitis. The 
first pain of appendicitis, usually in the 
region of the navel, isn’t necessarily 
severe. The “pain in the right side” 
commonly spoken of doesn’t develop 
until several hours later, and is more 
intense. Nausea, vomiting, and some- 
times constipation or diarrhea may fol- 
low. Although children are more likely 
to have fever and increased pulse rate 
than adults, these symptoms do not al- 
ways occur. 

See also AMUSING THE SICK CHILD; 
NAUSEA; OPERATIONS; STOMACH-ACHE. 


APPETITE The desire for food 
and drink, which is what we usually 
mean by appetite, varies from person 
to person and from age to age. It is 
also subject to fluctuations of mood 
and feeling. Most babies are born with 
an appetite for the sustenance they re- 
quire and, as they grow, continue to 
enlarge the scope of what they need 
and like to eat. 

The human appetite in general fol- 
lows a wisdom of its own. This does 
not mean that all children know what 
is good for them or how much they 
need. But investigations and experi- 
ments with many healthy babies (fed 
previously on only a milk diet) have 
shown that when they were offered a 
variety of suitable foods and had a 
chance to eat only what they liked and 
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Variations in Appetite — A child’s appetite will be 
affected by his rate of growth and activity, by phys- 
ical and chemical bodily conditions, by moods or 


as much—or as little—as they liked at 
each meal without any urging, they 
usually picked an adequate and well- 
balanced assortment of food and drink 
week after week. Yet each individual 
child chose a different amount and as- 
sortment, and many of them varied 
from time to time. One baby might go 
on a spree, for a time concentrating on 
orange juice or milk or fish. Another 
might reject something he had been 
eating regularly. The weighings and 
measurings showed satisfactory growth, 
in spite of the variations in preferences 
and in appetite. 

Many mothers have been learning 
to let their babies decide when they 
are hungry and when they have had 
enough. Increasingly, too, mothers, 
have been learning to trust the child’s 
appetite without urging him either to 
eat more or to eat particular kinds of 
food. Today, with the wide range of 
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feelings, or by fatigue. However, if a child per- 
sistently eats too much or too little, parents can 
consult a doctor or a family guidance service. 


Variations in Appetite — Children’s bodily needs 
differ, and often, by his own choice, a child can se- 
lect the food he requires. A balanced diet is needed, 
but each meal need not be balanced. 
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palatable foods available, it is not diffi- 
cult to find suitable foods that satisfy 
the child’s tastes and appetite. It is im- 
portant, however, if we are to take ad- 
vantage of the child’s natural discrimi- 
nations, to avoid perverting the taste 
by trying to make unacceptable food 
“tasty” or palatable by adding sugar 
or condiments to hide what a child 
might otherwise reject. 


Among children, as among adults, 
the appetite at a given time is influ- 
enced not only by the physical and 
chemical conditions of the body but 
also by changes in mood or feelings 
and by fatigue. If a child feels that he 
is too tired to eat, there is no sense 
in urging him to do so, When children 
are worried about anything, they will 
eat less, but telling them to snap out 
of it will only make matters worse. 
Good cheer is the best antidote for a 
poor appetite—so far as quantity is 
concerned. On the other hand, some 
youngsters become ravenously hungry 
when. they are tense and unhappy. 


Parents are sometimes concerned by 
what seems to them an excessive appe- 
tite in teen-agers. This is the normal 
result of very rapid growth and in- 
crease of activity. 

When a child persistently eats too 
much or too little and this continues 
for a long time, the parents may wish 
to consult their doctor or to seek help 
from a family guidance service. Both 
boys and girls sometimes develop a 
strong taste for sweets and ice-cream 
sodas. Most dentists believe that 
over-indulgence in sugar causes cavi- 
ties. But unless the youngster sub- 
stitutes sweets for a balanced diet, or 
becomes too fat, these treats will prob- 
ably do no serious harm. 

See also FEEDING PROBLEMS; NEW 
FOODS; NUTRITION; SELF-DEMAND 
SCHEDULE. 


Approval 


APPROVAL Everyone likes to 
feel approved of, to have his individ- 
uality and his efforts respected. From 
infancy to adolescence, approval— 
part of affection—is to a child’s per- 
sonality growth what vitamins—part 
of good diet—are to his physical 
growth. While it is comparatively 
simple to offer a child a balanced diet, 
however, adults can usually furnish ap- 


- proval only to the degree that they take 


time to have contact with the child’s 
world. 

Grownups in a constant rush, for in- 
stance, have little time to see in a 
juvenile artists fingerpainting any- 
thing more than blobs and splashes 
of color. “How nice,” they may say 
absentmindedly. At the other ex- 
treme, a mother who knows her little 
son’s eyes are asking for approval may 
go into ecstasies over his every crea- 
tion. The child doesn’t feel this as gen- 
uine, and praise so easily had can be- 
come worthless. How much more 
meaningful is the tone of voice of the 


a Pm ET 


Approval — Approval, an integral part of affection, 
is essential to a child's personality growth and to 
his sense of personal worth. Sincere recognition of 
real achievement or of effort, even when failure 
results, is of more value than indiscriminate praise. 
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mother or father who has the time 
to see the creative freedom, the de- 
veloping awareness of color, and—on 
the child’s own level—the work that 
has gone into the painting. The tone 
of a “That’s a fine painting, darling,” 
and perhaps the place given on the 
bulletin board for especially wonder- 
ful work constitutes sincere recogni- 
tion to their youngster. 

In its deepest sense, however, ap- 
proval is not praise for achievement. 
It is a matter of overall tone and at- 
titude in day-by-day living with chil- 
dren. A youngster takes his first pic- 
ture of himself from his mother and 
father, seeing himself as they see him. 
It is from them he gets his sense of 
personal worth. This feeling of im- 
portance comes more from their basic 
respect for his intentions and efforts 
than from admiration for accomplish- 
ment. The little girl who glowingly 
presents her self-tied shoelaces for the 
first time certainly deserves an admir- 
ing “Look at what you’ve done!” But if 
the efforts have ended in frustration, 
she also merits something like “Well, 
you tried, dear—it takes time to 
learn.” 

As a child takes alternately the 
wobbly steps and giant strides leading 
to adulthood, real approval lies in 
showing interest in what he thinks, at- 
tention to what he has to say. When he 
speeds home from school bursting with 
ideas about democracy, for instance, 
his concepts may naturally be imma- 
ture to older people. But for his own 
phase of growth they can reveal a strik- 
ing amount of meditation and percep- 
tion—and they are certainly worthy of 
responsive discussion. Discussion in it- 
self, even when parents disapprove of 
some specific ideas, constitutes ap- 
proval of the way he is growing. Some- 
times approval lies in an even simpler 
act of recognition. When the teen-age 
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girl voluntarily turns to and helps with 
serving or cleaning up at a party that 
was purely her parents’, just “Thank 
you” can be applause to her. Her 
efforts have been recognized and ap- 
preciated—not taken for granted. 

On the other side of the coin, dis- 
approval must be understood if ap- 
proval is to be really valuable. For ex- 
ample, some disciplinary measure that 
is not comprehended by a child is likely 
to be taken as disapproval of himself 
personally. A young child in particu- 
lar should be helped to understand 
what it is that his parents disapprove 
of—the act at the time, and not the 
child himself. 

Adults sometimes fear that too 
much approval will bring about con- 
ceit. There is little chance of this. Out- 
ward conceitedness arises more from 
an inner feeling of being personally 
unimportant. Although all children 
have their moments of boasting, the 
youngster who is not sure he is worth- 
while for himself alone is much more 
likely to brag about how many toys 
he has than one who has always felt 
valuable as an individual human be- 
ing. 
The infant, as we know, is con- 
cerned with himself. As he grows his 
concern extends to others. But as a 
healthy adult he values himself on the 
same level as other people. A child- 
hood during which he has generally 
felt approval contributes largely to this 
balanced attitude. 

See also DISCIPLINE; FAMILY DIS- 
CUSSION; LOVE; SELF-CONFIDENCE and 
articles Emotional Security and Disci- 
pline, page 202; What We Know about 
the Development of Healthy Personal- 
ities in Children, page 25. 


APTITUDE TESTS An aptitude 
is what we mean when we say a child 
is “good at math,” or languages, paint- 


es a 


Art 


ing, or athletics. Aptitude tests are 
designed to find out a child’s fitness 
to learn special things. Some of these 
tests are given for the specific purpose 
of determining existing aptitudes. 
Others measure what a child would 
like to do. Aside from his primary 
mental abilities indicated by intelligence 
tests—or because of a combination 
of them—a child may have a special 
aptitude or preference for general cleri- 
cal work, for machines, music, or engi- 
neering, But these tests can only indi- 
cate whether emphasizing a particular 
field of interest is a good risk. Both 
aptitude and preference can change. 
A youngster tested at the age of nine 
may show marked ability to put cer- 
tain forms together in a way that 
generally indicates good ability for 
engineering. When tested again at four- 
teen, however, he might show a decline 
in this ability and a new and greater 
one for abstract reasoning. An aptitude 
test, like all other tests, should never 


Artificial Respiration 


be taken as the final word on a child’s 
future development. 

See also ACHIEVEMENT TESTS; IN- 
TELLIGENCE TESTS; PERSONALITY TESTS 
and articles Job Opportunities, page 
543; Vocational Guidance: Making 
the Most of Your Child’s Abilities, page 
1031. 


ART See FINGER PAINTS; HOBBIES; 
MODELING DOUGH; PAPIER MACHE, 
PLAY EQUIPMENT and articles Art Ex- 
periences for All Children, page 564; 
What Camping Can Do for Your Child, 
page 642. 


ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION 
One of the basic first-aid measures is 
knowing how to restore natural breath- 
ing when drowning, suffocation, or some 
other accident has caused it to stop. 
The revised standard technique for arti- 
ficial respiration, as approved by the 
American National Red Cross, is known 
as the mouth-to-mouth method of 
resuscitation. This is considered the 


Artificial Respiration — Mouth-to-mouth method of artificial respiration for infants and small children. 
After the child’s mouth and air passages are cleared of foreign matter, the child should be placed on his 
back and the lower jaw lifted from beneath and behind into jutting-out position (Fig. 1). Then place your 
mouth over both the child’s mouth and nose, breathing into them at the rate of about 20 breaths per minute 
(Fig. 2). If the child’s air passages remain blocked, he should be held up a moment by the ankles (Fig. 3) 
or bent over one arm (Fig. 4) and given a few sharp pats between shoulder blades to dislodge any 


obstructions. 


Artificial Respiration 


Artificial Respiration 


Artificial Respiration — The mouth-to-mouth method of artificial repiration. After removing foreign matter, 
if any, from mouth, tilt subject’s head back so chin points upward (Fig. 1). Thrust jaw into jutting-out position 
to clear base of tongue from throat (Fig. 2, 3). Place wide-open mouth tightly over victim's mouth, pinching 
victim’s nostrils shut (Fig. 4); victim’s nostrils may also be closed by operator's cheek (Fig. 5). Mouth-to-nose 
method may be used by closing victim’s mouth and breathing into victim’s nose (Fig. 6) instead of into mouth. 
If after first blowing efforts there is no air exchange, and recheck of head and jaw position does not induce 
breathing, victim should be turned quickly on side and given sharp blows between shoulder blades to dis- 
lodge foreign matter (Fig. 7). Victim’s mouth should then be rechecked for obstructions, For an adult, the 
rate should be about 12 breaths, vigorously administered, per minute. 


best way of reviving infants and chil- 
dren whose breathing has stopped. It 
consists of the following steps: 


1. Clear the mouth of foreign mat- 
ter with the middle finger of one hand, 
and with the same finger hold the 
tongue forward. 


2. Place the child in a face-down, 
head-down position, and pat him 
firmly on the back with the free hand. 
This should help dislodge any foreign 
object in the air passages. 
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3. Place the child on his back and 
use the middle fingers of both hands 
to lift the lower jaw from beneath 
and behind so that it “juts out.” 


4. Hold the jaw in this position, 
using one hand only. 


5. Place your mouth over the child’s 
mouth and nose, making a relatively 
leakproof seal, and breathe into the 
child with a smooth steady action un- 
til you observe the chest rise. As you 
start this action, move the free hand to 


i 


Ascorbic Acid 


the child’s abdomen, between the 
navel and the ribs, and apply continu- 
ous moderate pressure to prevent the 
stomach from becoming filled with air. 

6. When the lungs have been in- 
flated, remove your lips from the 
child’s mouth and nose and allow the 
lungs to empty. Repeat this cycle, 
keeping one hand beneath the jaw and 
the other hand pressing on the stom- 
ach at all times, Continue at a rate 
of about twenty cycles a minute. If 
at any time resistance to breathing 
into the child is felt and the chest 
does not rise, repeat second step, 
then quickly resume mouth-to-mouth 
breathing. 


ASCORBIC ACID This anti- 
scorbutic vitamin, known as vitamin 
C, is found most commonly in citrus 
fruits, tomatoes, green leafy vegetables, 
potatoes, and strawberries. Ascorbic 
acid is necessary for the proper devel- 
opment of teeth and bones, for main- 
taining the walls of the capillary blood 
vessels, and in building resistance to 
infection. For these reasons it is es- 
pecially important in the diet of in- 
fants and children. 

See also NUTRITION; VITAMINS and 
article Modern Health Resources, page 
482. 


ASPHYXIATION This is the ex- 
treme condition of suffocation, usually 
accompanied by coma or unconscious- 
ness, caused by a lack of oxygen. 
Whether this has been brought about 
by choking, smoke inhalation, or 
drowning, oxygen must be supplied 
artificially, either by machine or the 
mouth-to-mouth method of resuscita- 
tion. This method, as applied to chil- 
dren, is outlined in ARTIFICIAL RES- 
PIRATION. 

See also ACCIDENT PREVENTION; 
ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION. 


Athletics 


ASTHMA Asthma is a disorder 
of the bronchial tubes, marked by 
wheezing and difficulty in breathing. 
It is usually due to an allergy and is 
often associated with an upset state of 
mind. Some cases of asthma persist 
and are difficult to treat in spite of very 
good care. Others are outgrown in 
later years. 

Because the symptoms are similar to 
those of other illnesses, it is important 
that children who seem to have 
asthma be checked by a doctor. The 
condition may be made easier to tol- 
erate with the help of special treat- 
ment as well as by trying to locate and 
eliminate the source of the allergy. 
Early diagnosis and treatment, with 
the help of a specialist in the field of 
allergy, is usually very helpful in re- 
ducing the number of asthmatic at- 
tacks and may even eliminate them 
altogether. 

Since asthma can be intensified by 
nervousness, anxiety, and general un- 
happiness, a child profits most when 
he is treated by a doctor who takes 
into account his emotional make-up as 
well as his physical condition. 

See also ALLERGY; PSYCHOSOMATIC 
MEDICINE. 


ASTIGMATISM Almost everyone 
has some astigmatism, a condition in 
which, because of a defect in the 
surface of the cornea, the image seen by 
the eye is blurred, imperfect. In some 
cases glasses are prescribed for astig- 
matism. 

See also EYEGLASSES; EYE HEALTH. 


ATHLETE’S FOOT See RING- 
WORM. 


ATHLETICS Most children enjoy 
games and sports. They play hard for 
fun and for the feeling—so all-impor- 
tant at certain ages—of belonging to 
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Athletics — Organized games mean little to a child 
until he is about eight or nine, when he can learn 
to give up some of his own impulses for the sake 
of his team. Parents concerned about accident risks, 


a group. Hitting a volleyball and 
swinging a bat do more than tone up 
muscles and stimulate circulation. 
They offer wider opportunity to learn 
how to get along with friends, how to 
win or lose gracefully, how to co- 
operate with others toward a common 
goal. 

Playing organized games with defi- 
nite rules doesn’t take on real mean- 
ing until about age eight or nine. The 
five- or six-year-old may play tag but 
is still so concerned with his own pres- 
tige that he can hardly bear to lose. 
At eight he begins to be able to give 
up some of his own impulses and 
wishes in order to have his team win. 
Fair play now becomes meaningful to 
him. 

At junior high school and high 
school age most youngsters favor one 
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over-competitiveness, or loss of time from school 
work, should hesitate before forbidding children to 
join their friends in athletic activities, and instead 
first consult the school’s P.T.A. or the child's teacher. 


sport. If an adolescent boy is really 


‘good at it, this can help to increase his 


confidence in his masculinity. But 
many young people are not interested 
in athletic participation. They may 
like to watch athletic events, but pre- 
fer to work at handcrafts or on the 
school newspaper. Since what they will 
most enjoy are activities of their own 
choice, pressing them to “go out for 
athletics” is not a good idea. They can 
get some of the same social and per- 
sonality benefits from the dramatics 
club or school orchestra, and probably 
get enough exercise from their physical 
education classes and from being en- 
couraged to walk more, instead of al- 
ways using the bus or car. 

Mothers and fathers sometimes doubt 
that organized sports are worth the 
risk of possible accidents, or feel that 


Athletics 


they leave too little time for scholastic 
studies. Still others are concerned 
when there seems to be too much com- 
petition. It is a serious step, how- 
ever, to forbid children to participate 
in the athletic activities their friends 
do. Where there is real foundation for 
concern, the local Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation can probably help to bring 
about much more effective measures. 
Some of these might be to: 


1. Require thorough physical ex- 
aminations before and after playing 
seasons. 


2, Have a doctor in attendance at 
rougher sports like football and bas- 
ketball, to insure prompt medical at- 
tention and proper diagnosis of what 
appear to be superficial bumps and 
bruises. 


Athletics — Games and sports not only provide 
healthy exercise, but teach the child how to get 
along with friends, how to win or lose gracefully, 
and how to cooperate with others in a team. They 
also give him a sense of belonging in a group. 


Athletics 


Athletics — Proficiency in a favorite sport will help 
to increase a child's self confidence. Where no in- 
terest is shown in athletics, parents should not apply 
pressure, as other chosen activities will offer the 
child many of the benefits derived from sports. 


3. Make certain (both parent and 
teacher) that scholastic deficiency is 
really caused by lack of time for 
study, and work out a compromise 
with the young person. 


4. Work out an adequate physical- 
education program to include all chil- 
dren—not only those who excel— 
and emphasize sports that can be en- 
joyed in adulthood—like tennis, swim- 
ming, badminton. 


5. Eliminate excessive competition. 
All children have some healthy com- 
petitive spirit of their own, but this 
can be distorted by adult pressure. 
Father’s emphasis on winning a team 
letter or a teacher’s spurring the class 
team to come out on top may turn the 
loss of a game into a tragedy. 


6. Employ as coaches people who 
are also educators. Coaching a team 
can mean more than laying out the 
rules of a game. 

See also EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVI- 
TIES; SELF-CONFIDENCE and article 
What Camping Can Do for Your 
Child, page 642. 
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AVERAGE CHILD The term 
“average,” which comes from mathe- 
matics, is generally used to express the 
same idea as “mean” or “median”— 
that is, middling, or halfway between 
the extremes. From familiarity with 
published statistics people have come 
to think of average as some sort of 
standard. Men, women, and children 
are judged by how far they meet or 
exceed what is considered the average 
in looks, behavior, or intelligence. 
People on the street are often inter- 
viewed for the opinion of the average 
man. 

Actually there is no average man, 
average woman, or average child. No 
individual meets average measure- 
ments in physical features, in abili- 
ties, and in social or economic status. 
In statistics the average has a specific 
meaning and usefulness, although even 
there it can be misleading. Sometimes 
it is helpful to know the average in- 
come or average age of a population 
or a group, the average price of com- 
modities, the average amount of food 
an individual needs. When for safety 
reasons the number of passengers in an 
elevator or airplane is limited, the limit 
can be calculated on an average weight 
of 150 pounds for each adult. Require- 
ments for children’s nutrition or chil- 
dren’s schooling are also founded on 
averages. But all children are not 
therefore expected to eat exactly the 
same amount of every item of food or 
achieve exactly the same level in every 
study, any more than every person 
gainfully employed is expected to 
bring home the average amount of pay 
every payday. 

An average is a convenient tool, but 
it can be misleading if not used with 
care, especially in its application to in- 
dividuals. A group of children in a 
playground includes many sizes be- 
cause the children are of various ages. 
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But a group of children born on the 
same day would also show consider- 
able differences in height and weight. 
The average height of 10-year-old boys 
is a rough guide to how well an in- 
dividual boy of 10 is growing, but any 
particular child may be the shortest or 
tallest in any group and still be de- 
veloping satisfactorily. The height and 
weight of millions of children have 
been recorded in the United States and 
other countries, and a great deal of 
information has been gathered about 
the range of variation among normal 
boys and girls at different ages. A 
child may be considerably shorter or 
taller, lighter or heavier than his age- 
mates and still be within the normal 
range for his age. Many other factors 
are considered by the doctor, besides 
the weight-height averages, in deter- 
mining whether a child is growing sat- 
isfactorily. 

Parents can approach other aspects 
of child development in the same way. 
Knowing that each child is unique by 
inheritance, they will not expect their 
children to be “average or better” in 
everything. A particular boy or girl is 
usually above the average in some abil- 
ities and below the average in others. 

Early in the twentieth century many 
kinds of tests were developed to try to 
measure children’s abilities. While in 
general they confirm the fact that chil- 
dren differ, these tests do not measure 
imagination, drive, emotional respon- 
siveness, and other qualities that con- 
tribute to an individual’s total person- 
ality. 

To label any child average is to go 
counter to a great body of evidence 
that each child is unique. It is also un- 
fair to the child to assume that he is 
limited to being average in all re- 
spects because he happens to coincide 
with an arbitrary mathematical mea- 
surement in one or several ways. Every 


THE FIRST 
TWO YEARS) 4 harmonious home atmos- 


phere is important — tensions distress 
a baby. Parents sometimes fool themselves 
into believing that young children don’t 
know when something is going wrong in 
the household because they can’t under- 
stand what is being said. But children learn 
to be “muscle readers.” They can spot 
tension in their parents’ faces and sense it 
in the tone of their voices and in the mood 
of the whole household. When parents 
understand how acutely tensions can dis- 
tress a baby, they will try harder to pre- 
serve a harmonious home atmosphere. 


THE FIRST 
TWO YEARS ) Needs to be given as much 


freedom as is sensible, not hedged in 
with nagging don’ts. Children grow 
through play. Through it they learn physi- 
cal skills, how to get along with other chil- 
dren, and confidence in their own abilities. 
That’s why it’s important to allow as much 
freedom as possible and not nag them. 
Warning words make little impression on 
two-year-olds. Instead, adults have to be on 
the alert to forestall dangerous situations. 
One freedom we can grant readily is to al- 
low them to get dirty, which means dress- 
ing them in practical play clothes that are 
easy to wash and easy to put on and take off. 


TWO YEARS) By asserting himself, he 


gains the sense of being an individual. 
Don’t be surprised if your hitherto amiable 
child enters a “no-no” stage somewhere in 
his second year and turns very contrary. 
Though it’s hard to take, it means only that 
your baby has grown to discover he is an 
individual, that he has ideas of his own, 
and that a powerful weapon is a simple 
little word. Sometimes he says “no” when 
he doesn’t really mean it, just to test his 
parents. Try not to make an issue over litile 
obstinacies, but be consistent in expecting 
him to comply with basic household rules. 


TWO YEARS} He needs to feel that he is 


a member of the family group. Some- 
times it seems like just too much trouble 
to include a toddler in the rest of the fam- 
ily’s activities, It’s well worth-while, how- 
ever, for what it contributes to the social 
growth of a two-year-old. Young children 
like especially to go along on family out- 
ings. Even more rewarding than new ex- 
periences, though, is the feeling of enjoying 
things together — the basis of a happy home. 


TWO YEARS | 4 child needs to be able and 


encouraged to display love for others. 
A baby’s first lesson in love comes from 
the feeling of being happy and secure in 
his mother’s affectionate care. As his 
understanding and ability to express him- 
self grow, so does his capacity to show 
love. It is the feeling of being well 
loved by their parenis that does most to 
encourage children to be affectionate. 


THE FIRST i 
TWO YEARS} He also needs toys a- 


terials he can master. It’s a temptation 
for some parents to give a child toys that 
are too advanced for him. But young chil- 
dren need playthings that won't make them 
feel small and inadequate. Suitable things 
are push and pull toys, a hammer board 
to bang away at, real pots, pans and big 
spoons that make them feel important, and 
hollow building blocks. Through play, a 
child gains confidence in his own powers. 


THE FIRST 
TWOYEARS) He needs to con: all 


parts of his body as clean a opt- 
able. A childs sex education begins not 
with his first questions, but in infancy, with 
his earliest feelings about his body. These 
will be greatly influenced by your attitude 
towards his toilet training, particularly 
elimination. Try to act in as matter-of-fact 
@ way as possible, without showing him 
in any way, signs of shock or disgust. 


THE FIRST 
TWO YEARS } Needs to climb, run, pull, 


be physically active. After a child starts 
walking, he needs physical activity to help 
growing bones and growing muscles. Luck- 
ily, he is more than willing to co-operate 
on this. Most toddlers love to climb up and 
down stairs, onto and into everything, push 
and pull big things, run fast, and try out 
low slides and swings. All these things 
are good for them, provided of course that 
an adult is within reach to offer help when 
necessary. A safe environment where they 
can be freely active helps children to de- 
velop physical skills and self-reliance. 


THE THRE! 
YEAR-OLD ) Frequently talks to self upon 


awakening. May drowse off after get- 
ting Mother’s help in toileting. He 
often wakes very early — too early for his 
parents’ comfort — in the morning and be- 
gins to talk to himself in a half-awake 
state. Sometimes, if you don’t go into his 
room at once, he will just go back to sleep. 
Other times, if you take him to the toilet, 
then tuck him in, perhaps with a favorite 
stuffed animal, it will help him drowse 
off again. Later, when he’s fully awake, 
there’s no mistaking that he’s ready to 
face the beginning of a brand new day. 


YEAR-OLD ) Js more active when fully 


awake. Likes to frisk around parents’ 
room and get dressed with them. The 
wide-awake child has an amazing fund of 
energy. He will jump on your bed, tug at 
your ears, drag his toys into your room, 
and romp about, in one way or another 
cheerfully announcing that everything is 
fine by him and why not by you? It is 
most unwise for parents who wish to sleep 
late in the morning to permit a young child 
to wander about the house alone. His op- 
portunities for getting into mischief are 
countless. Some children are naturally 
more active in the morning than others. 


Can put on pants, socks, 
shoes. Able to undress easily, undo 
buttons — but can’t button them. The 
three-year-old usually lacks the physical 
co-ordination necessary to perform such 
tasks as putting on all his clothes and 
tying his shoes. Buttons an inch in di- 
ameter are preferable to the tiny ones. 
Preferred are simple cotton-knit shorts and 
boxer top trousers, with front openings. 


THE THRE! 
YEAR-OLD } Will co-operate in clearing 


the table, tidying his own room — if 
shown how. He does these things not 
necessarily because he has a saintly streak, 
but he likes to think that he can do things 
that adults do. Of course, he loves the 
praise that follows. To be given little tasks 
will increase his self-confidence. But be 
sure that whatever task you give him is 
within his capacity, or hell feel frustrated. 


THE THR 
YEAR-OLD Appetite usually good, Feeds 


self fairly skillfully. Not much par- 
ental help is needed. To pressure a 
child to eat gives him the idea that eating 
is something he does for his parents, rather 
than for his own satisfaction, and he 
quickly learns that refusing to eat brings 
him more attention. A relaxed, matter-of- 
fact attitude toward meals brings far bet- 
ter results than coaxing or begging. Try it. 


Engages in make-believe and 
fanciful play. Three-year-olds often 
handle imaginary objects and pretend to 
be cars, jets, or, most frequently, animals. 
Such play is a constructive feature of 
growth and adjustment, Through it, a child 
tries himself out and learns to understand 
his environment. Make-believe activities 
can also help him to play out and get 
rid of his fears of some objects or animals. 


Awkwardness 


child is entitled to all possible oppor- 
tunities to try himself out and discov- 
er and use the various capabilities that 
are uniquely his own. 

See also ABILITIES: APTITUDE TESTS; 
GIFTED CHILD; INDIVIDUAL DIFFER- 
ENCES; INTELLIGENCE TESTS; NORMAL 
CHILD; PERSONALITY TESTS and articles 
DNA: How Heredity Works, page 452; 
What Children Inherit, page 519. 


AWKWARDNESS Clumsiness and 
lack of skill are expected and ac- 
cepted in children at different stages 
of their growth. Until a toddler’s legs 
and sense of balance and distance are 
well developed, he obviously cannot 
walk gracefully. An eight-year-old girl 
has sufficient muscular co-ordination 
to ride a bike, but not the more precise 
control necessary to sew a fine seam. 
Grace and efficiency in activity and 
motion come gradually with growth. 

In the teen years, however, there is 
such a sudden spurt in growth that 
“the awkward age” has become syn- 
onymous with adolescence. Although 
some young people go through this 
period with no outstanding clumsiness, 
many of them seem to travel through 
their early teens “on two left feet.” 

Actually, during adolescence motor 
ability, co-ordination, and physical 
strength usually increase. The physical 
co-ordination of boys ordinarily im- 
proves until about age 17, of girls un- 
til about 14. But body changes are so 
rapid during these years that a great 
many boys and girls feel suddenly un- 
familiar with their own bodies and 
therefore find them difficult to handle 
gracefully. Arm and leg bones, espe- 
cially, grow in length so quickly that 
nerve or muscle development doesn’t 
always keep up. 

However, adolescent awkwardness 
is not always due to rapid physical 
growth alone. It can also result from 
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a piling up of conflicts and confusions. 
A 16-year-old, wanting to grow up 
and at the same time frightened of 
new responsibilities, can stumble be- 
cause he doesn’t know which way to 
turn. Breaking a dinner plate while 
wiping the dishes is not the only kind 
of clumsiness a young girl displays. 
She may be awkward or tactless in 
conversation, when she is trying hard- 
est to win the approval of those around 
her. 

Teen-agers are less gawky when they 
are doing something in which they 
have had practice. A 15-year-old boy 
may stumble over his own feet on the 
dance floor, but as forward on his bas- 
ketball team he is‘ swift and light. 

Awareness of their ungainliness 
often causes teen-agers more misery 
than they disclose. Some can laugh at 
their own clumsiness—but a wise 
grownup makes very sure that the 
laughter is sincere before he joins in. 

This is a time to emphasize the 
qualities and achievements in which 
the young person can take pride, 
rather than the mishaps which in- 
crease his self-consciousness. Some- 
times a comfortable talk with his par- 
ents helps him to accept his clumsiness 
with less embarrassment and with 
more confidence that it is a temporary 
thing which will pass. 

Sometimes a child is physically 
awkward because of poor co-ordina- 
tion. Lessons in dancing or a sport in 
which he is interested, with an under-* 
standing teacher and preferably not in a 
class, may help him to manage his 
body with greater ease. In more ex- 
treme cases, remedial exercise or other 
treatment can occasionally be sug- 
gested by the child’s doctor. 

See also SELF-CONFIDENCE; SELF- 
CoNscIousNEss and article Adoles- 
cence: On the Way to Maturity, page 
258. 
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“BABY BLUES” See “BLUES” 
AFTER CHILDBIRTH. 


BABY CARRIAGE See LAY- 
ETTE AND BABY EQUIPMENT. 


BABY-SITTERS The ideal baby- 
sitting situation is one in which par- 
ents, babies, and sitters all feel com- 
fortable and confident. Parents can go 
out happily when they have a com- 
petent person to take over. Being less 
bound to home by a child not only 
gives them good times but makes them 
better parents. 

Here are some of the things careful 
parents look for in a sitter: 


1. Basic warmth and love of chil- 
dren. Gauge the personality of the sit- 
‘ter. Is he or she cheerful and friendly, 
easy-going, able to participate in the 
child’s play, capable of responding 
sympathetically to the many unspoken, 
as well as spoken, demands of a child, 
and capable of saying a gentle “No” 
without fear or guilt to the unreason- 
able ones? 


2. Experience. The sitter may be a 
woman with children of her own, a 
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student teacher, a teen-ager with 
brothers and sisters, a graduate of a 
baby-sitting course, or anyone else who 
has had experience in getting along 
with children. 


3. Common sense. This goes along 
with self-confidence and assures small 
but important things like an extra 
blanket on the child when needed, 
basic safety measures, etc. 


4. Health. Even slight illness—or 
just plain lack of energy—can make a 
few hours with an active child un- 
usually wearing and may result in 
making unreasonable demands on the 
child. Children should, of course, be 
protected against having a sitter with 
a cold or other infection. 


5. Moral character. References 
should be obtained from other parents, 
schools, or organizations. 


When his mother and father go out, 
from the very young child’s point of 
view the two people who make up 
most of his world are leaving him. He 
may not yet understand that absence 
can be temporary. Even though he is 
told that his mother and father will re- 
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turn, he may still feel that all love, 
knowledge, and understanding are go- 
ing out the door. So it’s important for 
the sitter to be the best possible sub- 
situte for his parents. His mother will, 
of course, want to interview the sitter 
and observe her with the child, and 
their friendship can begin then. 

A little time spent (preferably in 
the home) by parent, sitter, and child 
doing some of the daily things to- 
gether can lay the foundation for a 
mutually happy relationship. At the 
right moment, leave the sitter and child 
alone. Let the child feel that you like 
and trust her. Place the baby from 
your arms into the arms of his new 
friend. Suggest to the young child that 
he show his new friend some specially 
prized toy, painting, block construc- 
tion, or the room he sleeps in. 

The sitter’s needs also have to be 
considered. Even if the friendship 
foundation has been laid, the sitter 
who finds parents standing at the door 
ready to fly is going to feel a bit 
stranded. Be sure she is furnished with 
information about such things as extra 
diapers, eating habits, time for bed, 
the special little rituals attending bed- 
time—whether a book is read or a 
record played, whether one sings 
“Rockabye, Baby” or the Brahms 
“Lullaby.” The doctor’s telephone 
number should be jotted down as an 
extra precaution. A good idea is to 
have this information always on the 
kitchen bulletin board or in some 
other conspicuous spot. Attached to 
the permanent list, of course, should 
be a notation of where the parents are 
going this evening, how they can be 
reached, whom to call if they’re not 
available. 

The sitter will be happier if she is 
given definite information about using 
radio and television sets and about 
what food she may help herself to 
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from the refrigerator. It is up to the 
child’s parents to return as close to 
the promised hour as possible and to 
escort the sitter home if the hour is 
very late. Parents of a teen-age sitter 
should know where their daughter is 
going and for whom she is working, 
and make sure that she will have 
enough hours of normal sleep. 

The first experience with a baby- 
sitter may determine whether subse- 
quent outings for Mother and Father 
will begin with a smiling “By, 
Mommy-Daddy,” or wails of fear and 
protest. Of course there will be times 
when those howls will be raised even 
though the child has been happy with 
the baby-sitter. Parents who know that 
their child is basically at ease with the 
sitter will smile, give him a hug and 
kiss, and leave, assuring him of their 
return, The howls—perhaps a fleeting 
test of power—usually stop a few min- 
utes after they’re out the door, and the 
youngster sets about having fun with 
his new-found friend. 

See also HOUSEHOLD HELP and ar- 
ticle Changing Patterns in Family 
Living, page 309. ‘ 


BABY TALK See TALKING. 


BABY TEETH These are the first 
or primary teeth, also known as tem- 
porary or milk teeth, that come before 
the permanent ones. The first of the 
20 baby teeth generally arrive be- 
tween the fifth and eighth months, and 
the full set by two and a half to three 
years, though it’s quite normal to have 
them earlier or later. The care of the 
baby’s teeth actually begins before 
he’s born—influenced by his mother’s 
diet during pregnancy, which should 
insure an adequate supply of the 
tooth-building vitamins C and D. The 
reason for taking good care of the 
baby teeth is because they help to 
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keep the jaw in the right shape for the 
development of the permanent teeth. 
That’s why doctors usually supple- 
ment the baby’s milk diet with citrus 
juices and some form of fish-oil. 


See also DENTAL CARE}; NUTRITION; 
VITAMINS. 


BACKACHE There are many 
many different causes for pain in the 
back. It may be caused by fatigue, im- 
properly fitting shoes, poor posture, or 
minor injuries to bones or ligaments. 
Sometimes, however, backache is a 
sign of a more serious condition. 


Simple backache that is due to fa- 
tigue or a minor strain can usually be 
relieved with aspirin and a heating 
pad. Persistent or recurrent backaches 
should be reported to a physician. 


BACKWARD CHILD See RE- 
TARDED CHILD. 


BAD LANGUAGE Naughty 
words seem to interest every youngster 
at one time or another. Some children 
reach teen-age before they feel the 
need to attract grownups’ attention by 
using words and phrases that they 
think are guaranteed to shock. Others 
discover their effectiveness years ear- 
lier (to their parents’ pained surprise) 
and employ them liberally to tease, 
joke, express anger, or as a quick way 
of getting noticed. 


Practically all children experiment 
with words they don’t understand or 
with words they feel have some sexual 
significance even though they aren’t 
clear about the real meaning. Just as 
they sometimes try a long word where 
it doesn’t belong simply because they 
know it will get an appreciative re- 
sponse from their parents, they also 
try a crude phrase now and then to get 
a “rise” out of their mother or to get 
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the attention of a father who is en- 
grossed in his evening paper. 

The way parents react has a great 
deal to do with whether their children 
will continue to use the forbidden 
words. Generally the more the par- 
ents find them shocking or amusing, 
the more frequently will the children 
use the words. With young children, 
ignoring the objectionable words is 
usually the quickest and surest means 
of stopping their use. Replying with 
nonsense words is another method that 
sometimes proves effective, Quietly 
telling the child (after allowing a 
reasonable period for experimenta- 
tion), “Were tired of hearing that,” 
can put an end to unwelcome lan- 
guage. 

An important point to remember is 
that bad language used in anger or 
surprise is actually an indication of a 
young child’s mental progress. For- 
merly he relied on actions alone to ex- 
press his emotions. Now he is begin- 
ning to use language as an adjunct to 
thought and action. 

Older children exchange dirty 
stories and increase their “shock” 
vocabulary as a means of satisfying 
their growing curiosity about sexual 
matters. When boys are in the gang 
phase, bad language is usually stan- 
dard equipment. How better can they 
indicate their bravado and that they’re 
“in the know”? Before long this kind 
of talk usually loses its charms for 
youngsters whose parents don’t make 
too great an issue of it. If it goes on, 
however, parents are justified in saying 
firmly that they want to hear no more 
of it. 

Many parents crack down on 
youngsters when they use words ex- 
pressing religious or racial prejudice. 
With older children, this is a reason- 
able position to take. A discussion of 
the meaning of democracy is by no 
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means over the head of a 10-year-old. 
But a four-year-old is too young to un- 
derstand it. He can simply be asked 
not to do any name-calling because it 
hurts people’s feelings. 

Since parents and children vary, 
there is no set of foolproof rules in 
these situations. Trial and error may 
be the only solution. In some cases, 
beginning a brand-new activity when 
the bad language is most annoying 
often. proves distracting and helps 
solve the problem. If the casual at- 
titude doesn’t work, perhaps a curt 
“Cut it out!” will help meet the 
child’s own inner need to be kept 
within bounds. In any case, where 
parents are themselves careful of their 
speech in the presence of youngsters 
and handle children’s lapses casually, 
the use of bad language usually proves 
to be little more than a passing phase. 

See also articles Emotional Secur- 
ity and Discipline, page 202; What We 
Know about the Development of 
Healthy Personalities in Children, page 
25; 


BALANCED DIET See NU- 
TRITION; VITAMINS. 


BALLET DANCING See DANC- 
ING. 


BANK ACCOUNTS FOR CHIL- 
DREN Since banks generally restrict 
children’s use of checking accounts, 
most girls and boys cannot have the 
experience of managing their own 
unless they are away at school or earn- 
ing their own money. But it is pos- 
sible for every child to have a small 
savings account deposited in a bank in 
his own name. 

By the age of eight or nine a 
youngster is ready for the worth-while 
experience of having his own bank- 
book and making his own deposits and 
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withdrawals. He enjoys seeing his bal- 
ance grow and can learn how to plan 
his savings for an important purchase 
or, later, for some use far in the fu- 
ture, such as education or travel. 
A savings account gives girls and boys 
a practical glimpse into an important 
aspect of modern business life and a 
feeling of belonging in the big and 
busy world; the imposing bank build- 
ing and the teller in his cage become 
familiar and friendly. 


For a young person who is earning 
money of his own, a regular or special 
checking account may be feasible, and 
he can then learn how to manage a 
checkbook and take responsibility for 
his own earnings. In most college 
towns the banks carry student check- 
ing accounts for a small service charge, 
and thus young people can take over 
the management of their college 
money. 


See also ALLOWANCES; JOBS and 
article Money of Their Own, page 62. 


BASSINET The basketlike bas- 
sinet is not essential equipment for the 
newborn infant, but it is often con- 
venient since it can be easily moved to 
another room, the porch, the automo- 
bile, etc. No matter how pretty or how 
simple a bassinet, the most important 
feature is that it be wide and long 
enough to give the baby plenty of 
room, The type with handles and with 
folding or detachable legs on wheels 
is most practical for moving around. 
A baby usually outgrows his bassinet 
when he is a few months old, and 
many practical young parents make 
their own out of a laundry basket or a 
wooden box. Commercial or home- 
made, the sides of a bassinet should 
be lined with a soft padding to pro- 
tect the baby’s head and to keep out 
drafts. 
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Bassinet — The bassinet, 


whether purchased or 
homemade, should give plenty of room. Its mattress 
should give but not sag, and it should be padded 
to shield the head and keep out drafts. 


A child’s sound sleep and his pos- 
ture are affected considerably by what 
he sleeps on, and springs and mat- 
tresses always merit careful selection. 
In the bassinet a firm mattress that 
will “give” but not sag is best for an 
infant’s soft bone structure. It should 
fit the bassinet properly and lie flat. A 
satisfactory substitute can be made of 
several thicknesses of quilted padding 
or a large blanket folded several times 
—so long as it lies flat and smooth. If 
the mattress is not water-resistant, a 
piece of plastic or rubber sheeting can 
be tucked smoothly around it. A small 
quilted pad on top absorbs excess 
moisture and makes the baby more 
comfortable. Pillow slips, cut-down 
bed sheets, extra-large diapers can 
serve as bassinet sheets. Since it is 
much better for his general bone de- 
velopment for his head to lie flat, the 
baby should not have a pillow. 

See also FIRST BABY; LAYETTE AND 
BABY EQUIPMENT. 
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BATHING BABY Bath time 
usually means fun for a baby and 
warm satisfaction for the mother and 
father sharing his pleasure. Care and 
sure handling can help him keep this 
pleasure. Water too hot or too cold, 
soap in his eyes, being left unguarded, 
may make him fear his bath for some 
time. Sensing uncertainty in an adult 
can also make him afraid. New 
mothers and fathers who are hesitant 
about handling an infant often benefit 
from infant-care courses like those 
given by local chapters of the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, Public 
Health, and Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tions. 

The folding bath-table-and-tub is 
versatile and convenient, but the baby 
can be bathed in a large pan or even 
in the kitchen sink if it is well scoured. 
Lining the pan or sink with a towel 
helps prevent slipping and makes the 
baby more comfortable. Make sure no 
hot water is left dripping for baby to 
touch. A shelf or tray within arm’s 
reach of the bath might contain: 


Sterilized absorbent cotton in cov- 
ered container (for extra con- 
venience, cotton balls or a cot- 
ton-picker package) 

Large rustproof safety pins 

Mild pure soap and soap dish 

Sterile gauze pads, belly bands, 
and small bottle of rubbing alco- 
hol for unhealed navel (or anti- 
septic ointment recommended by 
doctor) 

Paper bag or other receptacle for 
used cotton 


Other articles that should be on 
hand at bath time are: 


Large soft towel for table or bath- 
er’s lap 
Towel for drying 
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Bathing Baby — With care and sure handling a 
baby usually enjoys his bath. Soap in his eyes, uncom- 
fortable room or water temperature, or being left 
unguarded can make him fearful. Water can be 


Cotton receiving blanket 
Soft washcloth 
Baby’s clothes 


The room in which the baby is 
bathed should be warm and not drafty, 
and the water temperature about 90 to 
100 degrees. A bath thermometer 
offers certainty, but the standard test 
of the water feeling comfortably warm 
to your elbow or wrist is dependable. 
Procedure for bathing a baby varies, 
but the following is a good general 
outline: 


1. With baby wrapped in towel, 
gently wash face and neck with clear 
water and dry; after first few months 
this can be done in bath. The mouth 
should not be washed. The eyes nor- 
mally are cleansed by tears; corners 
may be wiped gently if necessary. 
Dried mucus or dust at rim of nostrils 
can be gently wiped away with cotton 
or washcloth; sticks, whether cotton- 
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tested with the elbow or wrist so that it is not too 
hot or too cold. The baby should be patted dry. 
Bath time should be leisurely, and should come be- 
fore a meal and usually at the same time daily. 


covered or not, should not be used. 
Only the outer ears need be washed, 
with cloth or cotton; dirt or wax in 
inner ears moves naturally outward, 
and ears should never be probed. 


2. Two or three times a week 
gently lather head and rinse quickly 
but thoroughly from the forehead 
backward. Thorough washing of scalp 
helps prevent “cradle cap.” The “soft 
spot” or fontanel has a tough covering 
and is not so easily injured as inex- 
perienced parents fear. 


3. Lift baby gently into bath, con- 
taining perhaps just a few inches of 
water to begin with. For a secure grip, 
place your arm beneath his head, with 
thumb around his upper arm and fin- 
gers under armpit; when he is on his 
stomach, same grip can be used, with 
your arm beneath his chest. 


4. Soap baby’s body thoroughly 
with your hand or a soft washcloth. (If 
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navel is unhealed, see NAVEL.) With 
a girl, separate lips of vulva and wash 
gently; with a boy, bring foreskin 
back as far as it will go easily, and 
clean tip of penis with cotton, then 
gently pull foreskin back into place. 


5. When baby is thoroughly rinsed, 
lift him out onto towel on table or 
your lap; pat him dry (don’t rub), 
with special attention to creases. 


Sponge bath: With baby lying on 
towel on flat surface, follow same gen- 
eral procedure outlined above. Since 
baby won’t be rinsed in a tub, special 
care must be taken to rinse thoroughly 
with cloth dipped in clear water; ex- 
cess soap can irritate the skin. 


Oil bath: Under certain conditions, 
some doctors may recommend that a 
baby be given an oil bath and in such 
cases will give instructions on how to 
give it. 

Most young babies have a bath 
daily, but your doctor may feel this is 
unnecessary. It’s a good idea to give 
the bath at the same time of day, how- 
ever, and before a feeding, not after. 
But not right before feeding, or you 
might have a hungry, crying baby on 
your hands. The most important 
thing about the time is to allow lots 
of it. An unhurried, relaxed bath 
period offers more than “good hygiene 
—the baby can enjoy his natural re- 
sponsiveness to water, and parents can 
join in the fun. 


BATH TOYS See PLAY EQUIP- 
MENT and article Children Grow 
through Play, page 741. 


BATTERED CHILD SYNDROME 
A thoroughly unpleasant and frighten- 
ing new term has made its way into 
the medical vocabulary—“battered 
child syndrome.” It refers to those 
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physically abused children, usually 
babies and very young children, who 
have been so badly injured by their 
parents that they had to be brought to 
a physician or hospital for treatment. 
In the past many physicians were re- 
luctant to report these tragic situa- 
tions, because of possible legal entan- 
glements. But new legislation now 
offers greater protection for physicians 
in such cases. While in 1961 only one 
state had child-abuse statutes, the re- 
porting of battered children has today 
become almost nationwide. Studies 
have shown that this shocking abuse 
is no more prevalent in one ethnic, so- 
cial, or economic group than in an- 
other. The only common factor seems 
to be that the child beater is a men- 
tally sick person, determined to take 
out personal frustrations on the child 
because of a lack of emotional matur- 
ity to deal with his, or more often her, 
own conflicts. Since the vast majority 
of children are ultimately going to end 
up back home with the same set of par- 
ents, the problem calls for rehabilita- 
tion rather than punishment of the sick 
parents. Merely convicting the parents 
legally is not enough. The problem of 
child abuse will never be solved satis- 
factorily unless we can deal with the 
key factor in the situation—the emo- 
tional health of the parent involved. 

See also CORPORAL PUNISHMENT; 
DISCIPLINE and article Emotional Se- 
curity and Discipline, page 202. 


B-COMPLEX The B-Complex is 
composed of vitamins which include 
Bı, or thiamine; B+, or vitamin G, 
which has riboflavin and niacin; Be 
with pyroxidine, pantothenic acid, bio- 
tin, and folic acid; and Bı: with choline 
inositol, and para-aminobenzoic acid. 
These B vitamins are found most abun- 
dantly in green vegetables, whole- 
grain cereals, meat, milk, and eggs. 
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Each vitamin in this group has a par- 

ticular function to perform in the com- 

plicated metabolism of the body, 

particularly in maintaining normal 

skin tone, digestion, and the proper 

functioning of the nervous system. 
See also VITAMINS. 


BED See BASSINET; CRIB; JUNIOR 
BED; LAYETTE AND BABY EQUIPMENT. 


BEDTIME FEARS Children’s 
fears seem to come to a head at night 
when they are alone in the dark. 
Night terrors and nightmares are ex- 
tremely common in childhood, espec- 
ially between the ages of two and six. 
The same child who had been quite 
content as a baby to sleep in a dark 
room with closed door will suddenly, 
at two or three, begin to cry when left 
alone in the room. Even children not 
afraid of the dark will wake up scream- 
ing in terror because of a nightmare. 
Few escape these night expressions of 
real or imaginary fears. Parents can 
help by offering such simple comforts 
as hugging or patting the frightened 
child, some reassuring words, a dim 
bed light, or leaving the door slightly 
ajar. It also helps not to have any 
scoldings just before the child goes 
to sleep, and perhaps to precede bed- 
time with some pleasant and soothing 
little ritual. 

See also ANXIETY; DARKNESS, FEAR 
OF; NIGHTMARES and article How to 
Handle Children’s Fears, page 82. 


BED-WETTING See ENURESIS. 
BEE STINGS See BITES, INSECT. 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS See 
PROBLEM CHILD and article The Emo- 
tionally Disturbed Child, page 330. 


BELCHING This is the term for 
the ejection of air or gas from the 
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stomach through the mouth. Babies do 
plenty of this when they swallow too 
much air while nursing or taking the 
bottle. But belching seems rather a 
gross word to apply to so dainty a 
creature as a baby. So a new nursery 
word “burping” has been coined to 
describe the process of helping the 
baby bring up the bubbles which will 
relieve the pressure in his small stom- 
ach. 
See also BURPING THE BABY. 


BELLY BANDS See 
NAVEL. 


HERNIA; 


BELLY BUTTON See NAVEL. 


BETWEEN-MEAL EATING Eat- 
ing between meals has come to have 
such a bad reputation that many par- 
ents forbid it on principle. Actually, 
however, it is good for many children 
so long as their mothers regulate what 
is eaten and when. What an individ- 
ual child needs between meals de- 
pends partly upon his age and partly 
upon the child himself. One child is so 
filled up by a glass of milk an hour or 
two before supper that it kills his ap- 
petite. A glass of milk is just what an- 
other child needs to keep going, to 
keep from being so tired that he can 
neither play nor eat with enjoyment. 
A mother, therefore, has to feel her 
way carefully with each child in 
order to establish the eating rhythm 
that is right for him. 

Most preschool children have a 
midmorning and a _ midafternoon 
snack, Fruit juice and crackers are the 
usual fare then, but the child who gets 
very hungry, or one who does not 
drink enough milk at mealtimes, might 
do better with milk and bread and but- 
ter in the middle of the afternoon. Most 
school children find it hard to get from 
lunch to dinner without something to 
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eat. If they are hungry at around three 
o'clock when they come home from 
school, they can be offered something 
regularly at that time—a sandwich, 
perhaps, and fruit or a glass of milk. 

Most difficulties arise when children 
get very hungry an hour or even half 
an hour before the evening meal. This 
can often be avoided by having the 
afternoon snack bigger or later. 
Sometimes a meal can be served a lit- 
tle earlier, though this cannot keep on 
indefinitely. Mothers often have to be 
ingenious at keeping their children 
busy yet relaxed during this last lit- 
tle while so that they can forget their 
hunger. Small children can be bathed 
at this time, if it is convenient. Some- 
what older children can have a half 
hour of radio or television or listening 


to records. Still older boys and girls . 


might help prepare dinner, setting the 
table or preparing the salad. Chewing 
on carrot sticks, celery stalks, or even 


Between-Meal Eating — The need to eat between 
meals will vary with each individual child and can 
best be judged by observation. Most children find it 
hard to go from lunch to dinner with no snack. 
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slices of apple just before dinner does 
not affect the appetites of most chil- 
dren. In fact, this is often an excellent 
time to give them these valuable raw 
foods which they may neglect once the 
meat and potatoes are in sight. 

When adolescence brings with it an 
appetite that never seems to be satis- 
fied, a mother still has to consider the 
individual youngster. If he is too fat 
and making matters worse by eating 
unsuitable things between meals, his 
co-operation will have to be secured 
in working out a reasonable plan— 
with a doctor’s help if necessary. The 
thing to avoid is a daily discussion of 
the matter. The teen-ager who seems 
to be overeating to satisfy unhappy or 
insecure feelings needs help from his 
parents and perhaps from an under- 
standing, experienced counselor as 
well. But the adolescent who is grow- 
ing taller and stronger, who is in good 
health and spirits, who eats his meals 
as well as his snacks, apparently needs 
all the food he consumes. Even though 
the amount he eats seems incredible 
to grownups, it is safe to let his ap- 
petite be his guide. 

See also APPETITE, VARIATIONS IN; 
NUTRITION; SPECIAL DIETS. 


BIBLE STORIES See RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION and article Children and 
Books, page 134. 


BICYCLES Whether they are 
teen-agers or five-year-olds, children 
who ride bicycles do cause their par- 
ents concern. For safety’s sake, the first 
consideration in a bike is that it fit; a 
youngster should go along to the store 
to try it for both size and comfort. If 
a bicycle large enough to “grow up 
to” is decided on, temporary wooden 
blocks can be attached to the pedals. 

The age at which a youngster can 
handle a two-wheeler, or “real bike,” 
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varies. This demands good co-ordina- 
tion, legs long enough to reach the 
pedals comfortably, the ability to 
brake properly and to make quick de- 
cisions. Small extra rear wheels help 
to make a bicycle safer; since they do 
not require true balance, however, they 
tend to slow up learning to ride. 

Sometimes there are valid reasons 
for postponing the purchase of a bi- 
cycle. Some parents give in too easily 
to a youngster’s plea for a bike when 
perhaps they live in a dangerously con- 
gested area or find it hard to spare the 
funds for a bicycle at the time. And 
unless they can feel confident of the 
skill of their youngster, it is wise to 
set aside the bike question for the 
time being. Parents might also ask 
themselves who is most eaget for the 
bike, they or their child? 

Bicycles become more useful and 
are sometimes a necessity during ado- 
lescence—for getting to school, after- 
school jobs, excursions, picnics. A 
teen-ager’s responsibility for the care 
of his bike can help to develop both 
his manual skills and his sense of the 
value of personal possessions. 

In traffic, a bike rider should ob- 
serve standard regulations: ride on the 
right side of the street, moving with 
traffic, not against it; carry packages 
in a basket, not under the arms or in 
the hands; in heavy traffic, dismount 
at intersections to cross the street. 


BIRTH See REPRODUCTION and 
articles Childbirth, page 825; Having a 
Baby, page 768. 


BIRTH CANAL See PRENATAL 
DEVELOPMENT; REPRODUCTION. 


BIRTH CERTIFICATE The law 
requires that when a child is born the 
doctor (or midwife or other attendant) 
report the birth to the local registrar, 
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Bicycles — The bicycle is often a necessity for chil- 
dren as well as being fun. Safety is the parents’ 
main concern. Rules must be set for younger children. 
Older children must observe standard traffic regula- 
tions and other extra precautions. 


who places the facts of birth on per- 
manent record and sends a certificate 
of the birth to the parents. It is wise 
to decide before the baby is born on 
a name for a boy or a girl. Having 
the full name ready makes for better 
filing and later accuracy of the record. 

Throughout life there will be occa- 
sions, personal and legal, when the 
certificate will bè required. Entering 
school, working, marrying, holding 
government office, for example, may 
require proof of parentage, age, or 
citizenship. Therefore, if the certificate 
is not received within a reasonable 
time, parents should check with their 
local board of health. It’s a good idea 
to secure a few certified copies along 
with the original certificate. 


BIRTH CONTROL See article 
Family Planning, page 365. 
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BIRTHDAYS One’s own birthday 
is a precious date simply because it is 
one’s very own. It is different from 
Christmas, which everyone shares 
equally, and it can be celebrated with 
more ease since it needs no long ad- 
vance preparation and no pile of pres- 
ents. Members of the family usually 
want to give some little gifts, but these 
need not be costly. In the years to 
come a child will remember how he 
felt on this particular day of the year 
far longer than he will remember what 
he got. From the moment he gets up 
in the morning he feels that it’s his 
day. Many teachers make a pleasant 
practice of observing their pupils’ 
birthdays, congratulating the children 
and telling the rest of the class 
about the occasion. But it is in the 
bosom of the family that one really 
celebrates birthdays, for it is here 
that one is most important. 

Whether presents are given in the 
morning or evening, it is nice to have 


Birthdays — From the moment he wakes up a child’s 
birthday is his special day and he will remember 
how he felt rather than the presents received. Each 
member of the family can help decorate the cake 
and the table and choose and wrap gifts. 
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something special about the birthday 
breakfast. Perhaps there will be some 
special treat or, in any case, the table 
can look more festive. Perhaps one of 
the other children can make gay doilies 
for everyone or decorate doilies that 
have been bought in the store. In 
spring and summer the table might be 
dressed up with a few flowers. And 
again at dinnertime both the meal and 
the table can be more partylike. 

It is better not to have just Mother 
“make” a birthday for the children. 
The more all the members of the fam- 
ily help to decorate the table or the 
cake, to choose and wrap gifts, the 
more meaningful it will be. The birth- 
day child, on this day of the year, likes 
to have everyone making a fuss over 
him; and as for the other children in 
the family, they feel that their turn 
will come and meanwhile they are ex- 
periencing the job of doing things for 
others. 

Mother’s and Father’s birthdays can 
be celebrated in much the same way, 
with the children and the other parent 
working secretly together, establishing 
a pleasant family tradition by doing 
simple things to make birthdays spe- 
cial and memorable. 

See also PARTIES. 


BIRTH DEFECTS Hardly any- 
one is born without some small blem- 
ish or inconsequential imperfection of 
some:kind, but generally it can be said 
that most new babies are “normal” and 
healthy. However, out of the millions 
of babies who come into the world 
each year it is inevitable that some of 
them will have physical or mental de- 
fects of one kind or another serious 
enough to be a distressing problem. 
Now that drugs and other medical ad- 
vances have eliminated or controlled 
so many infectious diseases which used 
to threaten young children, doctors 
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who deal with infant and child’ prob- 
lems are finding that more and more 
of their patients are those with in- 
born abnormalities of some kind. This 
is leading to new and successful ways 
of treating and correcting defects, 
while efforts to develop means of pre- 
venting them in the first place are be- 
ing stepped up. 

The term “birth defects” is used in- 
terchangeably with “congenital de- 
fects” to refer to abnormalities present 
in a baby at birth—that’s literally what 
“congenital” means. The term is not 
usually used for damage that some- 
times occurs in the process of being 
born. It should be understood that all 
birth defects are not necessarily obvi- 
ous, like an extra finger or cleft lip. 
A hidden imperfection in an internal 
organ, such as a heart defect, or a 
“mistake” in body chemistry, like dia- 
betes, both come under the sweeping 
heading of birth defects. This is be- 
cause the flaw is there at birth even 
though it may not cause trouble for 
days, weeks, months or even years. 
Faulty prenatal development is re- 
sponsible for at least half of all blind- 
ness, deafness and mental retardation, 
for example. These conditions are not 
usually detected until quite some time 
after birth. 

When a baby is born with an ab- 
normality, the parents should not feel 
guilty or blame themselves in any way. 
With rare exceptions (exceptions 
which are obvious to those concerned), 
a birth defect cannot be the fault of 
the parents.The causes are sometimes 
a matter of inheritance; sometimes a 
matter of an “environmental” factor 
altering normal development of the 
baby in the womb (infection of the 
mother with German measles virus 
during early pregnancy is an example). 
But most often birth defects are a mat- 
ter of both inheritance and other fac- 
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tors interacting together in a very com- 
plicated way. 

Since an individual is not responsi- 
ble for the genes he or she carries, 
no blame can go with inherited con- 
ditions. And it is sheer folklore or 
superstition to believe that certain 
thoughts or experiences of the mother 
during pregnancy can “mark” her 
baby. Parents should try to accept the 
problem as something unfortunate that 
couldn’t have been prevented and ad- 
just their emotions and attitudes to 
helping the child. 

Expert diagnosis and treatment 
should be sought as promptly as pos- 
sible. It is a rule of thumb that the 
earlier an abnormal condition is de- 
tected and treatment started, the more 
effective the treatment is likely to be. 
Even though “birth defects” covers an 
enormous variety of problems, both in 
number and degree of severity, most 
can be quite successfully treated and 
many corrected altogether. Some in- 
born errors in body chemistry can be 
controlled by special diets. Many 
physical deformities, like cleft palate, 
can. be completely repaired by surgery. 
There are very successful operations 
for internal abnormalities, such as 
those involving the heart. And new 
surgical techniques combined with 
other treatment methods can do much 
even for children with such serious 
problems as water on the brain and 
open spine. 

A child who is left with some de- 
gree of handicap or disability can 
benefit from skilled therapy and be 
helped to make the most of his po- 
tential. Even mental retardation need 
no longer always be the hopeless 
problem it once was. Many children 
with brain deficiencies, though re- 
quiring careful supervision, can be 
brought up at home and educated for 
productive living. 
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There are many agencies, centers 
and clinics to which parents can turn 
for assistance. The National Founda- 
tion-March of Dimes,* now concerned 
with birth defects, following its vic- 
torious campaign against polio, has 
county chapters throughout the coun- 
try which serve as clearinghouses for 
information on birth defects and guid- 
ance for parents seeking all possible 
sources of help. This organization has 
financed establishment of a network of 
special birth defects centers and clinics 
in the U.S. where children can be re- 
ferred for diagnosis and treatment by 
teams of medical specialists. Much of 
the anxiety and distress experienced 
by parents of a child with some ab- 
normality can be relieved through con- 
sultation with appropriate professional 
experts, 

See also BIRTHMARKS; BLIND CHILD; 
CLEFT LIP AND PALATE; CLINICS; 
CLUBFOOT; CRIPPLED CHILD; DEAF 
CHILD; DEFORMITY; GERMAN MEA- 
SLES; HANDICAPPED CHILD; HEREDITY 
COUNSELING; INHERITANCE OF DIS- 
EASES AND DEFECTS; MONGOLISM; 
NORMAL CHILD; PRENATAL CARE; PRE- 
NATAL INFLUENCE: MYTHS AND MIS- 
UNDERSTANDINGS; RETARDED CHILD 
and articles DNA: How Heredity 
Works, page 452; Helping Children 
to Live with Their Handicaps, page 
928; Modern Health Resources, page 
482; What Children Inherit, page 519. 


BIRTHMARKS No one knows 
the cause of birthmarks. We do know, 
however, that they are not the result 


of unhappy thoughts, unpleasant 
sights, or emotional shocks during 
pregnancy. 


Blotches of red between the eye- 
brows, around the eyelids, or on the 
back of the neck are fairly common 


* The National Foundation-March of Dimes, 
800 Second Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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in new babies. In many cases they 
gradually disappear. It is wise, how- 
ever, to ask the doctor at once about 
any birthmarks. 

“Port-wine stains” are large, flat, 
dark red patches that are not apt to 
clear up. Doctors often recommend a 
special cosmetic designed to disguise 
these birthmarks. 

Raised, shiny, lumpy spots of deep 
crimson are known as “strawberry 
marks.” They may appear at birth or 
later, and usually occur on the face 
and scalp. Most of these spots disap- 
pear spontaneously within a few 
years. When they do not, a doctor 
may recommend their removal or other 
medical treatment. 

If a child’s birthmark seems un- 
sightly and cannot be removed com- 
pletely, his parents can help him learn 
to live with it. Certainly there should 
be no bewailing the birthmark in the 
child’s presence. Nor should it be 
ignored. When parents recognize their 
own feelings in this matter, their dis- 
appointment or even embarrassment, 
and accept the situation realistically, 
they can then better understand the 
meaning of birthmarks to the child. 

As the children grow older and be- 
come more conscious of birthmarks, 
parents can investigate the market for 
the best cosmetic cover-ups. Older 
boys and girls gain quick skill in the 
use of these products. Adolescent 
girls, of course, will experiment with 
varieties of hair styles, scarves, collars, 
and other foils that distract attention 
from a birthmark. 

A child who has an unattractive 
birthmark requires strong support 
from his family, but not coddling. Ex- 
tra appreciation of his admirable 
qualities and skills can help him to 
accept his physical blemish. 

See also BIRTH DEFECTS; INHERI- 
TANCE OF DISEASES AND DEFECTS; PRE- 
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NATAL INFLUENCE: MYTHS AND MIS- 
UNDERSTANDINGS and articles DNA: 
How Heredity Works, page 452; What 
Children Inherit, page 519. 


BIRTHS, MULTIPLE 
TIPLE BIRTHS. ‘ 


See MUL- 


BITES, ANIMAL The most dan- 
gerous feature of an animal bite is the 
possibility of rabies infection (see 
RABIES). A youngster bitten by an ani- 
mal needs prompt medical attention. 
Until you can see the doctor: 


1. Wash the wound carefully and 
thoroughly with soap and running 
water. 


2. Apply a weak solution of iodine 
or other antiseptic, then apply a sterile 
dressing. 


Meanwhile, local health authorities 
must be notified. The animal that bit 
the child should be located, then con- 
fined and observed for signs of rabies. 

_ It should not be destroyed. If the ani- 
mal cannot be found, or is discovered 
to be rabid, the child will need to be 
protected by a treatment with rabies 
vaccine. 


Snakebite: If a child lives or visits 
in an area where snakes are common, 
one protection he can have is knowl- 
edge about snakes and snakebite: the 
ability to recognize the various poison- 
ous snakes. He should be told to wear 
high boots and gloves in snake-in- 
fested areas, and—if he is old enough 
—to carry a first-aid kit, to be care- 
ful about placing hands on rock 
ledges, etc. 

The bite of a harmless snake leaves 


only surface scratches, which are taken 


care of by the first-aid treatment 
recommended under heading CUTS, 
SCRAPES, SCRATCHES. 


Bites, Insect 


If a child is bitten by a poisonous 
snake, leaving fang marks, the vital 
first step is to get medica] help as 
quickly as possible. Anti-venom serum, 
to counteract the poison, is most 
effective when given promptly. If med- 
ical supervision is not available on the 
spot, the following emergency treat- 
ment may be given in the meantime to 
minimize absorption of the venom into 
the blood stream: 


1. Have the victim lie down. Rest is 
important. 


2. If the bite is on a limb, tie a 
band (stocking, necktie, handker- 
chief, bandage) to restrict the spread 
of the poison, just above the fang 
marks. This should be just tight 
enough to make surface veins stand 
out. 


3. Sterilize a sharp knife or razor 
blade with alcohol or iodine, or in a 
flame. 


4. Make cross-cut incisions through 
both fang marks. Because the cuts 
must reach down below the skin tis- 
sues to where the venom has been in- 
jected, they may have to be as deep as 
a quarter inch or more. Avoid large 
veins and arteries, and tendons. 


5. Apply suction to the wounds in- 
stantly and continue it until a doctor 
takes over. If a suction cup or other 
mechanical suction device is not avail- 
able, suck at the wounds by mouth. 
Though the venom is not a stomach 
poison, be sure to spit it out promptly. 

See also CUTS, SCRAPES, SCRATCHES; 
FIRST AID; POISONING; RABIES. 


BITES, INSECT Ordinary mos- 
quito and fly bites can occasionally 
cause a youngster a good deal of dis- 
comfort. In some children, more sensi- 
tive than others, an insect bite can pro- 
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duce welts. Even if a youngster does 
not complain, continued scratching 
may cause,infection. Itching and irrita- 
tion can be relieved with cold-water 
compresses, a paste of baking soda and 
water or baking soda and cold cream, 
or calamine lotion. With the exception 
of the black widow, spiders in this 
country are not poisonous, and their 
bites can be treated similarly. 

Children who can understand should 
be forewarned, of course, about at- 
tempting to catch the “pretty bees.” 
When a youngster does get stung by a 
bee, the stinger should be removed, if 
possible, with a pair of tweezers. Bak- 
ing-soda paste or cold applications of 
weak ammonia water help to relieve 
pain. 

Because the tick can spread several 
diseases, its bite is more serious. 
(Parents living in areas where ticks are 
common should ask a doctor about 
vaccination against spotted fever.) 
Danger of infection and disease is les- 
sened if the tick, which bores be- 
neath the skin, is removed immedi- 
ately. If medical help is not available, 
care should be taken to remove the 
whole tick without crushing it. A good 
method is to cover the tick with heavy 


Biting — During the teething years biting stimulates 
tooth growth. In toddlers it may express anger. In 
a child over three, biting may be due to some dis- 
turbing factor which should be sought out. 
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oil, such as ordinary salad or machine 
oil. This closes the tick’s breathing 
pores and it may disengage right 
away. If not, keep the oil in place for 
half an hour, then remove the tick 
carefully with tweezers. Work slowly 
so that you don’t crush the insect and. 
leave any part of it in the skin. After 
removal, scrub the bite area thoroughly 
with soap and water. 
See also FIRST AID; POISONING. 


BITING In a baby, biting is re- 
lated physically to the development of 
his teeth. It stimulates tooth growth 
and seems to be comforting—so he is 
likely to bite on anything from a crib 
slat to his father’s ear. It’s a good idea 
to give him toys that are suitable for 
biting during these teething years. 

Biting people may also be a form of 
attack when a child is angry or hurt. 
Almost all little children bite this way, 
and it takes time for them to learn that 
they must not. Biting a child back in 
turn or slapping him is not a very clear 
lesson. One toddler may gleefully de- 
cide that this tit-for-tat is all a game; 
another may be more deeply hurt than 
was intended; another may seek some 
different and equally unacceptable 
form of assault. With a child under 
two or so who does not yet understand 
verbal directions, simply avoiding the 
bite and turning aside usually indi- 
cates sufficient disapproval. He sees 
then that biting is something other 
people don’t like and don’t do. If he 
does it when he is older, he can be told 
plainly that it hurts and isn’t permis- 
sible. 

A youngster of about three or more 
who persists in biting others may need 
more than repeated explanation. 
Sometimes a phase of biting is related 
to a disturbing factor that may be ob- 
vious to parents: resentment over too 
much restriction, for example, or too 
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severe discipline, or the coming of a 
baby brother or sister. Some loosening 
of rules, or some change that will help 
him feel he is not being overlooked, 
may get a child through such a biting 
phase. If it doesn’t pass, however, a 
trained person who has helped in 
many similar situations can more 
readily see the cause and suggest the 
cure. 

See also AGGRESSIVENESS; ANGER; 
TEETHING and articles Children Grow 
through Play, page 741; Emotional 
Security and Discipline, page 202. 


BLACKHEADS Ordinarily the 
skin is able to throw off its fatty oil 
secretions. At times, however, secre- 
tions are retained in the skin ducts and 
form plugs (comedones) that are 
generally called “blackheads.” The 
blackness of a plug’s surface is not 
dirt, but is due to a chemical change 
resulting from exposure to air. 

Young people are often tempted 
to squeeze blackheads, but it is wiser 
to leave them alone. In some cases a 
doctor may use an instrument called 
a “comedone expressor,” which can 
remove the plugs without injuring the 
surrounding skin. 

Occasional blackheads can usually 
be cleared up by careful attention to 
regular soap-and-water washings, ap- 
propriate diet, moderate but regular 
exercise, fresh air, and adequate rest. 

For treatment of persistent cases, 
see ACNE. 


BLADDER CONTROL See ENU- 
RESIS; TOILET TRAINING; URINARY DIS- 
TURBANCES. 


BLANKET SUCKING Babies and 
young children need lots of suck- 
ing experience, which is why it’s im- 
portant to see that they get plenty of 
unhurried sucking during their feed- 


Bleeding, Major 


Blanket Sucking — Sucking is considered normal in 
the early years of life. Young children suck blankets, 
thumbs, or other objects when they need comfort. 
The practice usually passes if a child feels secure 
and wanted. Nagging or teasing should be avoided. 


ing. Some children, however, seem to 
to need much more sucking than 
others, and while most get pleasure 
from sucking on their fingers, others 
get it in a more odd fashion by suck- 
ing on their crib rail or a blanket 
corner. Many children between the 
ages of about one to three become at- 
tached to a favorite blanket on which 
they enjoy sucking. This is a curious 
habit, but a harmless one, that they 
will soon outgrow as they become more 
responsive to the things around them. 
See also SUCKING. 


BLEEDING, MAJOR A child 
bleeding profusely from a wound needs 
prompt medical attention. Until the 
doctor or hospital can be reached, it is 
important to stop the blood flow 
quickly. In most cases, bleeding can 
be effectively checked by applying di- 
rect hand pressure on the wound as 
follows: 

Place a thick pad of sterile gauze 
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(in emergency, folded layers of the 
cleanest cloth available) directly on 
the wound. Apply firm pressure with 
your hand. If the dressing becomes 
soaked with blood, add more layers 
of gauze or cloth and continue pres- 
sure until help arrives or the bleeding 
stops. 

If wound is in the legs or arms, it 
will help to raise the injured part. A 
pillow or rolled blanket can be used. 
As bleeding lessens, add more layers 
of cloth to form a thick covering, then 
bandage snugly. 

The above method stops bleeding in 
the vast majority of arm and leg in- 
juries. If it doesn’t, and bleeding is 
severe, it may be possible to temporar- 
ily shut off circulation in the artery 
supplying the blood to the leg or arm. 
This can be done by pressing firmly 
with the hand against one of two use- 
ful “pressure points”: 


1. For arm injuries, use the pres- 
sure point located midway between 
shoulders and elbows on the inside of 
the arm. 


2. For leg injuries, the pressure 
point is where the main artery passes 
over the pelvic bone, at about the mid- 
dle of the groin. 


The use of tourniquet to control 
bleeding is rarely justified and, if it is 
not removed in time, may lead to the 
loss of a limb. A tourniquet should be 
attempted only in serious emergencies 
by those who have had special train- 
ing in its use. 

See also ACCIDENTS; BLOOD TYPES; 
CUTS, SCRAPES, SCRATCHES; FIRST AID; 
SHOCK; TOURNIQUET. 


BLIND CHILD Parents need no 
special equipment or special training 
to help a blind child in his early years. 
What they do need is patience and 
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ingenuity, and the ability to devote ex- 
tra time to him. 

The child without sight may be 
more easily frightened than other 
youngsters at times, and more depen- 
dent on his parents for a sense of se- 
curity. The utter trust in his father and 
mother that is so vital to him is built 
up gradually in little ways from in- 
fancy: by letting him know, for ex- 
ample, when he is about to be picked 
up; by singing or humming or talk- 
ing quietly to him so he knows he isn’t 
alone; by keeping regular the daily 
routines of eating, sleeping, and play- 
ing, so he knows what to expect; by 
keeping the household very orderly 
so he doesn’t bump into furniture out 
of place or a door left ajar. As with 
any child, never lying to him and never 
threatening him reinforce his trust 
and cut down his fears. 

Every child has natural curiosity, 
stimulated a good deal by sight. The 
baby or toddler who cannot see needs 
other stimuli to develop his inborn 
curiosity and ability. Bells and rattles 
tied where he can hear them give him 
incentive to reach out. Friendly voices 
and encouragement spur him to want 
to get up and down in his crib and 
playpen. He need not be cooped up in 
them longer than any other baby, 
either. He’ll take bumps, but most of 
them will be what any child encounters 
in the course of exploring, and not 
due solely to his blindness. Overpro- 
tection can make him timid and keep 
him from developing all the assurance 
possible for him. 

Since the blind child doesn’t have 
the opportunity to begin learning 
through watching others, he needs 
help in starting, and his skills come 
more slowly than other children’s. A 
doctor or other professional person 
who has worked with blind children 
can help parents decide when to start 
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teaching him to walk, to feed himself, 
to dress himself, and to take care of 
his toilet needs. In teaching the skills 
of daily living, some of the mannerisms 
of the blind can be discouraged. For 
instance, grasping both his hands when 
he’s learning to walk tends to eliminate 
the habit of holding them in front of 
his face. He can also be taught early 
to face in the direction from which a 
voice is coming. If a youngster does 
develop some mannerisms of blindness 
it’s best not to call attention to them. 

In a child who cannot see, other 
senses become keener than in most 
people. This development, too, can be 
promoted early in life. Sound is im- 
portant. He needs to hear quiet, 
pleasant voices often, to be sung and 
read to. He needs directions that are 
descriptive and easy to follow. Phono- 
graph records can be of great value 
and pleasure to him. Outside the 
home there are numerous opportu- 
nities to sharpen his senses of hearing 
and smelling and touching. Trips 
and excursions, walks and bus rides, 
the park, flower garden, firehouse, 
zoo, farm, city sidewalks offer him 
worlds of sensory experience. 

Many blind youngsters have adapted 
happily to a regular nursery class. 
Later on they usually need special 
schooling either at home, in day 
school, or in a residential school. It is 
wise to look into available schooling 
facilities before the actual school age 
is reached. Many parents have found 
that by learning to read and write 
Braille themselves, letters can be ex- 
changed without interpreters and so 
keep close to their blind children who 
are away at school. 

Like other children, the blind child 
needs to have a sense of achievement, 
to be able to do something well and 
hear genuine praise for what he has 
done—whether it be buttoning his 
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shirt or building with blocks or sing- 
ing. When he is older, his scope for 
producing something and contributing 
to the community can go far beyond 
the basket-weaving and broommaking 
formerly associated with the blind. He 
needs companionship too. Sometimes 
his home can become a play center for 
other children when modeling clay, 
finger paints, sandboxes, and other 
equipment are provided, After he has 
started playing with others, the blind 
youngster usually doesn’t have much 
trouble with friendships. 

See also PARTIALLY SEEING CHILD; 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS and article Helping 
Children to Live with Their Handi- 
caps, page 928. 


BLISTERS A local irritation of 
the skin from chafing or pinching 
sometimes causes a small swelling 
filled with watery fluid. A youngster 
who wears his sneakers without socks 
on a hot, humid day may come home 
with a blister on his heel. Having his 
finger pinched in a door may cause a 
blood blister. Infants sometimes develop 
blisters in the middle of their lips from 
sucking. 

Most blisters dry up by themselves 
and are best left alone. Those that 
burst should be washed thoroughly 
with soap and water and then covered 
with a light dressing. 

If a blister is very painful or located 
where constant irritation prevents its 
healing, it can be opened with a steri- 
lized needle. It should be punctured 
near the outer margin, gently pressed 
with sterile material to eject the fluid, 
and covered with a sterile dressing. 

A blister that covers a large area or 
one that seems to be infected is best 
treated by a doctor. 

(For blisters from burns and those 
associated with some skin diseases, see 
separate headings.) 
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BLOCKED TEAR DUCT See 
TEAR DUCT, PLUGGED. 


BLOCKS See PLAY EQUIPMENT 
and article Children Grow through 
Play, page 741. 


BLOOD COUNT Knowing 
whether the number of a patient’s red 
and white cells is normal is often valu- 
able in medical diagnosis. There are, 
of course, individual variations. The 
medical term “Complete Blood Count” 
(CBC) generally includes, in addition 
to the red and white cell counts, a 
hemoglobin test and examination of a 
blood smear to study the characteris- 
tics of the cells. 

See also HEMOGLOBIN. 


BLOOD TRANSFUSIONS See 
BLOOD TYPES. 


BLOOD TYPES Every human 
being, everywhere in the world, of 
whatever race, belongs to one of four 
blood groups. These groups have no 
relation to the individual’s origin or 
ancestry, nor any connection with his 
structure or appearance or character. 
All four blood types, as they are called, 
could be found among the members of 
one large family. An individuals 
blood type depends on the presence or 
absence in his blood corpuscles of two 
substances. These substances, known 
as A and B, seem to have no special 
properties except one: when introdu- 
ced into blood that does not naturally 
contain them, they act like foreign sub- 
stances, causing clotting, or curdling, 
which blocks the blood vessels. With 
the greatly increased use of blood 
transfusions, blood typing has become 
highly important. 

The four groups of human blood 
and the groups with which each may be 
matched for transfusion are: 
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Group Mayreceive May supply 
A A oro A or AB 
B Boro B or AB 
AB A, B, AB, Or O AB only 
on o only ALL 


Blood transfusions are now regularly 
performed in hospitals. Since World 
War II, blood banks have been de- 
veloped in large cities, and there hu- 
man blood is preserved at low tem- 
peratures separated according to group. 
Hospitals also keep registers of persons 
who are ready to donate blood in emer- 
gencies, according to their types. When 
it was discovered in military hospitals 
that in transfusion the blood plasma is 
as effective as whole blood, plasma 
banks began to be established. Plasma 
is the liquid portion of the blood which 
remains when the corpuscles are re- 
moved. It is therefore usable without 
regard to blood type. 


Rh classification, while not related 
to blood group, is increasingly being 
recorded when an individual’s blood is 
typed, since it is desirable to avoid the 
transfusion of Rh-positive blood for a 
woman whose blood is Rh negative. 
This is a precaution in case of a pos- 
sible future pregnancy. 


See also RH FACTOR. 


BLUE BABY Sometimes a baby 
is born with a malformation of the 
heart that allows some of the dark 
blood from the veins, which normally 
passes through the lungs for a fresh 
supply of oxygen, to be pumped di- 
rectly back through the body again. 
As a result the body receives an in- 
sufficient supply of oxygen. A char- 
acteristic of this condition is the blue 
tinge in the skin, lips, fingernails and 
toenails, and in the mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth. Until a surgical 
technique for this condition was de- 
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veloped, the average life expectancy of 
these babies was poor. 

Since 1945 many children have re- 
sponded dramatically to the blue-baby 
operation. In this the doctor makes a 
new connection between two major 
blood vessels in order to channel an 
additional supply of blood through the 
lungs to receive oxygen. Following the 
operation the blue color rapidly turns 
to pink and in time the child is able to 
run and play. Except for staying out of 
competitive and other strenuous sports 
and avoiding fatigue or exposure to 
disease, with the encouragement and 
confidence of their parents these chil- 
dren dre able to enjoy normal living. 

See also article Modern Health 
Resources, page 482. 


BLUE BIRDS See CAMP FIRE 
GIRLS. 


BLUENESS IN BREATH-HOLD- 
ING See BREATH-HOLDING. 


“BLUES” AFTER CHILDBIRTH 
On about the third day after her baby 
is born, when everything is going well, 
a mother may have a spell of feeling 
depressed and even burst into tears for 
no apparent reason. There are scientific 
grounds for believing that the mother’s 
nervous system is especially sensitive 

„after childbirth. As the breasts fill with 
milk and many glandular changes take 
place, there may also be the physical 
symptom of a “grippy” feeling. The 
low spirits and weeping are thought 
to be a reaction to the building up of 
anticipation and excitement during the 
nine months of pregnancy. Whatever 
the explanation, the “baby blues” are 
soon over, usually after a few good 
cries. It helps if the husband is sympa- 
thetic but not alarmed at this normal 
reaction to childbirth, and if the mother 
knows that part of the reason for the 
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way she feels is physical and she need 
have no fear or guilt about it. 

Post-partum depression, a more seri- 
ous condition of emotional disturbance, 
is infrequent. It comes later and re- 
quires special medical and psychologi- 
cal care. 

See also articles Childbirth, page 
825; Having a Baby, page 768. 


BOARDING SCHOOL Going 
away to school may sometimes be advis- 
able during adolescence. Boarding 
school is often considered for educa- 
tional reasons or because of special 
circumstances at home. But it is also 
sometimes the answer for an only child 
or one of two children in a small fam- 
ily where the children are constantly 
with their parents, or for the youngest 
of a larger family whose brothers and 
sisters have gone away to college or 
homes of their own. Sometimes, too, 
boarding school is chosen for a boy or 
girl because the child is eager and 
ready for the experience and the fam- 
ily can afford to provide it. 

The choice of a school where a child 
is to live the greater part of the year 
needs to be made carefully, and it is 
well to begin looking for a school a 
year or more before the child is to 
go, if plans can be made that far in ad- 
vance. Boarding-school directors rec- 
ommend that the child share in making 
the choice; it is their experience that 
boys and girls who have had a voice in 
picking their school make a better ad- 
justment than those who are merely 
sent to a school of their parents’ choice. 

When choosing a school for their 
child, parents need to know what they 
expect the school to do for him. Even 
though the main purpose may be to 
prepare him for college, the experi- 
ence of going away from home, of liv- 
ing with children his own age and 
friendly adults, can be wholesome and 
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maturing, especially in adolescence. 
Whether to look for a small school or 
a large one, a school where rules are 
quite strict or one where the child is 
given more freedom and choices, an 
all-boys’ or all-girls’ or a co-educational 
school, a school that emphasizes aca- 
demic learning or a work-and-study 
school—these are questions to be de- 
cided out of parents’ knowledge of 
their child, the child’s preferences, and 
the information gathered in the course 
of looking for a school. Some schools 
take advantage of their location to 
teach special sports and skills, such as 
riding, skiing, or sailing; others, of the 
work school category, have farming 
and animal husbandry projects for the 
students. 

In exceptional circumstances it is 
occasionally necessary to place a 
young child in boarding school, and in 
such cases the choice needs to be made 
with even more care. For young chil- 
dren a small school with a homelike 
atmosphere is generally recommended, 
without too much strictness or regi- 
mentation and with friendly men and 
women teachers and directors who un- 
derstand the needs of children and with 
whom the child can establish continu- 
ous and warm relationships. 

A private school advisory service or 
the principal or adviser of the school 
the child now attends may have help- 
ful suggestions. There is a published 
guide to private schools. Talking about 
boarding schools with other parents 
and children who have gone to them 
sometimes brings useful information. 
Catalogues from the schools them- 
selves should be carefully studied. 
Taking the child on a visit to one or 
several schools—to talk with the head- 
master or headmistress or other ad- 
ministrative officer, and with time 
enough to observe the children, teach- 
ers, and general atmosphere—is an 
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important step before making a final 
decision. 

The family finances may need read- 
justing to bear the expense of board- 
ing school, which is generally high. 
The school catalogue gives the cost of 
room, board, and tuition; in some 
cases laundry, medical fees, and cer- 
tain incidental expenses are included, 
but there are generally other extras as 
well. Clothes, travel expenses, allow- 
ance, and other personal expenses also 
need to be figured. Most schools have 
some scholarships or reduced tuition 
arrangements or can suggest a special 
payment plan. 

See also article Helping Your Child 
at School, page 464. 


BOASTING For a small child 
the wish is quickly father to the 
thought. “I’m bigger than Paul,” he 
may say. “I’m almost as big as Daddy.” 
Or, “My teacher likes me better than 
anybody else in the class.” To a child 
of three or four it seems as though 
the ritual of saying something out loud 
over and over again will surely make it 
come true. In young children boasting 
is often just a way of reassuring them- 
selves. 

In older children, too, simply telling 
about their actual achievements and 
successes needn’t be classed as boast- 


ing unless there is too much of it or, 


too much emphasis on getting the bet- 
ter of the other fellow. As a child 
grows older and learns better, how- 
ever, boasting, if it is continuous, is 
more often a cover-up for the unac- 
knowledged fear that he can’t really 
measure up to his own or other peo- 
ple’s expectations.This is particularly 
true if he boasts about things he isn’t 
really accomplishing. With such a 
child, parents should first of all con- 
sider whether they may be demanding 
more of him in the way of performance 
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or scholarship or social “mixing” than 
he is as yet capable of. If this isn’t 
the case, they should then try to do 
whatever seems helpful to bring his 
actual achievements up to the level he 
is capable of achieving, a level where 
he himself can take realistic satisfac- 
tion and pride in them. 

See also AGGRESSIVENESS; BOSSINESS; 
SELF-CONFIDENCE; SHOWING OFF. 


BODY TYPES See articles DNA: 
How Heredity Works, page 452; How 
Children Grow, page 429; What Chil- 
dren Inherit, page 519. 


BOILS (Furuncles) When pus- 
producing bacteria penetrate a hair fol- 
licle or skin duct, the surrounding tis- 
sues may become infected and cause a 
boil. The boil usually appears first as 
a tiny red lump that may itch. As it 
grows larger, it may also be painful. 
After several days it softens and 
breaks in the center, discharging pus. 
An ordinary boil generally disappears 
in one or two weeks, requiring no spe- 
cial treatment. 

Children should be warned against 
squeezing, or scratching, which spreads 
infection and may cause a series of 
boils. If a boil is extremely painful or 
persists, its cure can be hastened more 
effectively by a call to the family doc- 
tor than by experimenting with home 
treatments. 

A youngster subject to boils may be 
in poor health or he may have skin 
that is especially sensitive to irritation 
and infection. This tendency to boils 
should be mentioned during one of his 
medical checkups. 

See also CUTS, SCRAPES, SCRATCHES 
and article Modern Health Resources, 
page 482. 


BOOK CLUBS Children’s book 
clubs offer invaluable aid to parents in 
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developing their boys’ and girls’ inter- 
est in reading. Membership in a book 
club gives a youngster a sense of be- 
longing and makes books the common 
bond with other children who are fel- 
low members. As a member of a book 
club, he feels important, and he feels 
that books are important. 

There is also a certain satisfaction 
in receiving his own book in the mail 
at regular intervals. Then, too, this 
year-round arrival of books takes them 
out of the category of gifts for special 
occasions only and makes them, in- 
stead, a part of the child’s regular 
equipment for fun and learning. 

In selecting among the growing 
number of children’s book clubs it is 
important to choose one whose edito- 
rial direction insures the thoughtful 
and discriminating selection of books. 
Some book clubs try to send within 
the year’s subscription a large variety 
of books that broaden a child’s inter- ` 
est. Some specialize in certain areas, 
such as science, history or biography. 
There are book clubs for particular 
age groups, beginning readers, for in- 
stance, while others include various 
age levels within their membership. A 
number of paper-back book clubs now 
operate through classroom subscrip- 
tions, offering a wide choice for all 
ages and all tastes at low prices. 

See also article Children and Books, 
page 134. 


BOOKMOBILES See PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY and article Children and Books, 
page 134. 


BOOK SETS Parents who want 
to provide their children with all pos- 
sible aids to their education and en- 
joyment will consider the value of book 
sets for home use. 

Parents should have clearly in mind 
the purpose they want a book set to 
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serve. Are they looking for a book of 
reference, a compilation of facts and in- 
formation to answer the child’s ques- 
tions, supplement his schoolwork, and 
develop his skill in using reference 
books? Or do they want a collection of 
stories, verse, and children’s activities 
to aid in the cultural development of 
their children and to provide reading 
material and fun? There are two quite 
distinct types of book sets. Both can 
be useful in different ways. 

A good children’s reference set is an 
invaluable source of information and 
pleasure for the inquiring child. Even 
before he can read, his parents can 
here find clear and simple answers to 
his many questions. As he begins to 
read for himself, he learns to look up 
new facts—a practice that will prove 
useful and gratifying as he advances 
in school. A good reference set for 

_ children is written in clear, simple style 
and abundantly illustrated to illumi- 
nate the text and win and keep the 
young reader’s interest. It is arranged 
or indexed so as to make it easy and 
rewarding for boys and girls to “look 
things up.” It is printed in clear, read- 
able type. A junior encyclopedia can 
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be used by boys and girls from seven 
or eight (depending on individual in- 
terest and reading ability) through the 
high school years. 

A second type of book set, the 
many-volumed collection of litera- 
ture, can provide a fine reservoir for 
children and for parents to read to 
the younger ones. These sets offer 
varied and well-selected stories and 
poems, from the classics to modern fa- 
vorites, hero tales and biographies, 
songs and suggestions for hobbies, 
games, and many activities. Such a 
reserve of reading on the home book- 
shelf supplies the child with some- 
thing always at hand for an idle mo- 
ment or whenever the spirit moves 
him. It need not be looked upon as 
the child’s entire supply of books, 
however, and its purchase should not 
preclude buying other books to provide 
for the child’s current needs and his 
expanding interests. 

See also article Children and Books, 
following. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN See 
BOOK CLUBS; BOOK SETS; PUBLIC 
LIBRARY and article Children and 
Books, following. 


CHILDREN AND BOOKS 


Cua HAVE ALWAYS loved 
stories. Long before there were 
books, there were storytellers, and boys 
and girls were avid listeners to their 
stories. The enormous growth of book- 
making has, however, multiplied the 
stories, while today’s widespread abil- 
ity to read has changed school-age 
listeners into readers. We are eager 
that our children should read. But 
more than that, we hope they will find 
pleasure, as well as profit, in books. 
How can parents stimulate their 
children’s interest in reading? What 
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should they read to the youngest, and 
through the preschool years, that will 
open up to them the pleasures to be 
found in books? And how guide their 
choices when they begin to read on 
their own? Parents are perplexed by 
the very abundance of books from 
which to choose, for every book 
counter displays a wealth of unfamiliar 
titles and alluring illustrations. Many 
of today’s best writers and artists are 
producing books especially for boys 
and girls—beautiful books, interest- 
ing, informative books on every possi- 
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ble subject and for children of every 
age. How are parents to know which 
of these books are best for a particular 
boy or girl? Or shall they fall back on 
the tried and true, the familiar favor- 
ites of their own childhood reading? 

There are no “books that every child 
should read.” There is no one book 
that is good for all children. But there 
are books for every child. The trick is 
to match the child and the books. 

To be effective in bringing together 
children and books, then, it is impor- 
tant to know books and to know boys 
and girls. It is important to be sensi- 
tive not only to children’s interests but 
to each child’s individual reasons for 
reading—or not reading. Children, 
like the rest of us, read for different 
reasons, and these réasons are as varied 
as children themselves. Boys and girls 
may read for adventure, for excitement 
and thrills, for information, for con- 
tact with people and animals, for es- 
cape from the daily routine, for fun 
and laughter, or just to pass the time. 
Some read for all of these reasons, 
though perhaps at different times. 

Some boys and girls read everything 
they can lay hands on—just so it's a 
book, and the thicker the better. These 
are the youngsters who read easily and 
love it. Others, perhaps because their 
reading ability has not yet caught up 
with their reading interest, pick over 
the shelves for a thin book, with pages 
well broken up by pictures and quota- 
tion marks. Then there are the reluc- 
tant readers, who read only what they 
must and turn elsewhere for their fun. 
And there are children who read noth- 
ing unless it is about some special in- 
terest—horses or airplanes or science, 
for instance. Some want only true 
stories, others only fairy tales. 

Not that these reading interests al- 
ways remain the same; they are sub- 
ject to change without notice. The ten- 
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year-old specialist in horse stories may 
one day find, to her surprise, that she 
enjoys books about people too. Or the 
boy who will read nothing but sports 
stories suddenly discovers science fic- 
tion. These children need the help of 
adults, however, both in finding books 
to meet their present interests and in 
exploring wider fields. For how can 
they know what there is for them to 
read unless someone shows the way? 
Watching their developing interests 
and changing needs, adults can direct 
children’s reading into fresh channels. 
Librarians and teachers, out of their 
wide experience with children and with 
books, contribute greatly in this; but 
at first it is the parents’ job. 


BABY’S FIRST BOOKS 


Many parents ask when they should 
begin reading to their children, The 
answer is plain: As soon as the chil- 
dren are ready to listen. One child is 
ready at a year or younger, another at 
two or even older. Children vary 
greatly, not only in their interest, but 
in their readiness to sit still and listen. 

Invariably a parent’s next question 
is how to start youngsters off with the 
“tight” books. There are helpful lists 
available, and current reviews of new 
books; but parents need also to de- 
velop their own standards of judgment 
in order to choose wisely from the 
great variety they find on the book 
counters. 

Despite the individual variations 
among children, there are some gen- 
eral guideposts to the book needs and 
interests of children at various ages. 

The youngest wants picture books, 
with just a bit of a story to be read or 
told to him as he turns the pages. 
Pages of firm cardboard which can be 
turned without tearing, or of washable 
cloth, are good first books. The earli- 
est books should have pictures of fa- 
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miliar things, in clear lines and bright 
colors, primary colors preferred. Un- 
cluttered pages, with only one or two 
pictures on each page, are best for the 
baby who cannot yet focus on many 
things at a time. Text and picture 
should appear together, so that he can 
look on and maybe point to the pic- 
ture while someone reads to him. 
Stories should be short and simple, 
about people or animals or everyday 
things the child sees around him. 

And of course the young child en- 
joys nursery rhymes, especially those 
of Mother Goose. There has been a 
good deal of controversy about the 
suitability of these old rhymes for to- 
day’s children. Many of the words, and 
even the manners, are from a bygone 
day; will modern children understand 
them? What, for example, do boys and 
girls make of the “curds and whey” 
Miss Muffet was eating? Mother Goose 
ethics, too, hardly suit today’s teach- 
ings: 

There I found an old man, 

Who wouldn’t say his prayers. 

I took him by the left leg. 

And threw him down the stairs! 


Yet it seems to this writer that it is just 
because of their dramatic and often 
violent happenings, as well as their 
catchy rhythm, that these old verses 
have continued to enchant generations 
of children. The delectable verses of 
Leslie Brooke and A. A. Milne, and 
later those of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
follow Mother Goose to the hearts of 
small children, but nothing has yet sup- 
planted her. 

Most young children—though not 
all—enjoy nonsense, too, in stories 
and pictures; they are delighted by peo- 
ple or creatures saying silly words or 
doing incongruous things. Humor for 
this age must be obvious, not subtle; 
it must be about things within their 
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experience. Play on words, satire, and 
upside-down situations can hardly be 
funny unless one recognizes the words 
and situations that are being lam- 
pooned. 

As the child’s attention span length- 
ens, so can the stories that are read to 
him: simple tales of children “just like 
you,” or of animals and people doing 
things he has seen them do, stories 
about mothers and fathers, dogs and 
cats, cars, trucks, and airplanes, the 
postman, the policeman. But no mat- 
ter how simple and familiar the setting 
may be, children want things to happen 
in their stories; this is as true of pre- 
schoolers as it is of older boys and 
girls. It isn’t enough to have pretty 
pictures; for children of any age 
stories must have *some action, how- 
ever gentle. 

Are tales of fantasy good for young 
children? This question, too, has been 
a subject of dispute. To this writer the 
question seems to be not whether to 
read them tales of fantasy but what 
kind of fantasy and at what age. Peter 
Rabbit behaving like any naughty 
boy and being punished for it is un- 
derstandable to a three-year-old. Nor 
does he think it strange that the three 
bears eat porridge and sleep in beds. 
Such stories as “Little Red Riding- 
hood” and “Jack the Giant-Killer,” 
however, had best wait until the child 
is well able to distinguish between fact 
and fantasy; and more complicated 
fairy tales like “Beauty and the Beast” 
and “Hansel and Gretel” must surely 
wait for that robust age somewhat be- 
yond the nursery years. Most of the 
tales of the Brothers Grimm and Hans 
Christian Andersen are not for the 


very young. 
WIDENING HORIZONS 


As the child’s world widens, at six 
or seven or eight, his interests expand 
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too. He has discovered not only the 
world around him, but also via TV, 
the existence of space and the uni- 
verse. He may be eager to find out more 
about the sun, moon, and stars, about 
spacemen and rockets, and about the 
world of sports he sees on the TV 
screen. All of this, of course, he can 
only know on an elementary level, but 
there are many books to meet this in- 
terest. He may still want stories about 
children like himself, but now he is 
also curious about other kinds of chil- 
dren and people in far places or long 
ago. He is ready for longer stories—to 
be continued tomorrow—with lots 
more happening. 

Humor can now be louder and more 
hilarious, though this is an age, too, 
when many children enjoy the quiet 
whimsey of Winnie-the-Pooh, The 
Wind in the Willows, and the chuckle- 
some fun of the Just So Stories. Not 
all boys and girls enjoy this kind of 
humor, however; there are some who 
prefer more hilarious nonsense. Chil- 
dren of this age are not likely to find 
Alice in Wonderland amusing; they 
may enjoy its fantasy and its adven- 
ture, its hubbub and excitement, but 
only when they read it again some 
years later will they discover its humor. 

Children of this age are likely to 
welcome all kinds of tales about many 
kinds of animals, from fantastic adven- 
tures to more realistic stories. At eight 
or nine the more robust fairy tales and 
folk tales may be high on the list of 
favorites. 

The happy practice of reading to chil- 
dren need not be abandoned just be- 
cause they now begin to read for them- 
selves. Parents sometimes fear that to 
continue reading to a child may make 
him less eager to learn to read. Ex- 
perience suggests quite the contrary: 
teachers report that children who are 
read to at home are more familiar with 
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words and their meanings and are 
therefore often better prepared for 
reading than those to whom books are 
strangers when they meet them in 
school. At this age boys and girls still 
enjoy listening to stories that are more 
involved than the simple ones they can 
manage to read themselves. For a while 
their listening interests and comprehen- 
sion are a few steps ahead of their 
reading ability. These even out, how- 
ever, sooner for some children than for 
others. Meanwhile they will have ac- 
quired from books read to them a sen- 
sitivity to good language and a back- 
ground of ideas and information. 

As boys and girls begin to read for 
themselves, they need books that are 
written simply and are printed in clear, 
open type and in short lines, not too 
crowded on the page. Pictures plenti- 
fully sprinkled through the pages help 
make the book inviting and the read- 
ing easy. Simplicity, however, does not 
mean dull, spiritless writing. Nor does 
it demand a vocabulary so limited that 
it has no grace and life. Beauty of lan- 
guage and style is important even for 
the very young reader, but the story 
must be clear. A few “hard” words will 
not stop the young reader if the story 
is interesting enough to beckon him 
on. Meeting new words (not too many 
at a time) is one of the ways by which 
a child enriches his vocabulary. 

Reading is not an easy skill to mas- 
ter. For some children it seems to be 
more difficult than for others. Children 
differ in the age at which they are 
ready to read and in the ease with 
which they learn. But even where there 
is no real difficulty, some children are 
simply slower than others in arriving 
at the kind of facility that makes read- 
ing fun. There is no reason to be dis- 
couraged, therefore, if some children 
of “reading age” still want simple 
books that demand little effort. After 
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they have read many such stories they 
will eventually be ready for more chal- 
lenging books. 

At eight or nine or ten, sometimes 
even earlier, the reading tastes of boys 
and girls begin to differ. Boys are likely 
to clamor for stories of war or space 
adventure, with a spicing of danger 
thrown in, or for sports stories; girls 
are still content with the milder mys- 
tery stories and the safe adventures of 
lively children. Both may still enjoy 
fantasy—indeed, it is at this age that 
the fairy tales of Grimm and Andersen 
and the collections of Andrew Lang 
have the greatest appeal. But while 
girls may be content with fairy prin- 
cesses, boys want the stronger stuff of 
tall tales and heroes. Some little girls 
like to weep over the misfortunes of a 
neglected doll or the plight of a lonely 
child; and some want horse stories, to 
the exclusion of all else—anything, as 
long as there’s a horse in it. Girls often 
enjoy boys’ books, too, but rarely will 
a boy of this age read a book with a 
girl heroine. Sports stories and stories 
about animals may be favorites of both, 
but no boy wants to be caught reading 
a story of romantic love! 

By the time they are ten or eleven 
or twelve, both boys and girls have 
usually developed strong individual 
tastes. Some may still “read every- 
thing,” but others go straight to the 
books about horses, science or science 
fiction, sports, biography, historical ad- 
venture, or some other interest dear to 
their hearts. Some spurn fiction alto- 
gether to pore over tomes of informa- 
tion on some special subject; it may be 
only a passing interest or it may be one 
that will last through life. 


YOUNG PEOPLE LOOK 
AT THE FUTURE 


With the teens, enter romantic love, 
but only for girls. The young teens ask 
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for a heroine slightly older than them- 
selves, whose adventures or romances, 
college or vocational achievements give 
them, perhaps, a preview of their own 
future. Accounts of the lives of real 
people who became famous satisfy 
their yearning for a star to hitch their 
wagon to. Boys of this age also find in 
biographies the inspiration of heroes to 
worship and great men to emulate. The 
spirit of adventure is still rampant, and 
boys still choose stories of the dan- 
gerous feats of men and exciting 
stories of war or of wild animals who 
defy man’s efforts to master them. They 
may also read, of course, about all 
kinds of sports, or one special kind. 

But now these young people, boys 
as well as girls, begin to look inquir- 
ingly at the adult shelves. They want 
to know what life is all about, and 
they are discovering that their own 
books—the so-called juveniles—do not 
answer their questions, or perhaps deal 
with them too gingerly. And so young 
people take off on a quest of their own, 
from which there is no returning but 
in which adults can still offer guidance. 
Adolescents are puzzled and confused 
by many of the ideas they find in adult 
literature. It would be useless—even if 
it were desirable—to forbid such read- 
ing. Rather the task is to stand by, 
ready to interpret what these boys and 
girls glean from a literature never in- 
tended for them. Perhaps they will also 
continue to read juvenile fiction if their 
attention is directed toward some of 
the excellent novels for young people 
which deal in a realistic way with the 
problems of young people growing to 
adulthood, or with such contemporary 
problems as racial and religious differ- 
ences, emotional difficulties, economic 
pressures, and broken marriages. 

At the same time, grownups can 
help teen-agers select books from the 
family bookshelves and from other 
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adult literature. There are excellent 
booklists designed to help bridge the 
span between juvenile and adult books. 
But adolescent tastes often take what 
seem to their elders strange turns. 
Puzzled girls may seek in the “hot love” 
magazines for answers to their ques- 
tions and probably not find them there. 
Boys, and sometimes girls, too, are 
likely to explore the seamy side of life 
in adult books that are beyond them 
or in sex-laden paperbacks that are 
sometimes (if they would admit it) 
too strong for them to take. The role 
of parents, as well as of teachers and 
librarians, is to be available and ready 
to suggest other reading, not instead 
of but in addition to what teen-agers 
find for themselves, so they may bal- 
ance these ugly pictures of life with 
fine ones. 

Some of their browsing in adult 
books will certainly introduce young 
people abruptly to ideas and knowledge 
from which their parents had hoped 
they might be shielded a little longer. 
This will do them no harm. On the 
contrary, it may serve usefully to open 
doors on an adult world already half 
sensed; this is especially helpful when 
the grownups in their lives give them 
a chance to ask questions. What is im- 
portant is that their feading, as well as 
their other interests and activities, be 
kept in healthy balance. Boys and girls 
whose reading seems constantly and 
exclusively to be delving into the cyni- 
cal or the sinister or the oversexed lit- 
erature are showing quite plainly that 
they are searching for answers they 
might better be helped to find in more 
wholesome sources. 


WHAT ABOUT THE 

“OLD FAVORITES”? 
With so many current books to 
choose from, not to mention the dis- 
tractions, of magazines and newspapers, 
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television and radio, mothers and 
fathers are concerned lest children 
overlook the books that gave an older 
generation so much pleasure. Here par- 
ents do well to discount their nostalgia 
and look over some of these books 
with fresh eyes. Some of them are still 
“best sellers” in any library. Tom 
Sawyer and Treasure Island still 
quicken the pulses of boys—and girls 
too—the world over; Little Women 
still opens up a world of endearing 
people to some girls. But in others the 
pace and style are not inviting to read- 
ers in this high-pressure age. Many of 
the “old favorites” are simply too long 
for boys and girls whose time is also 
claimed by countless other interests 
and activities and for those whose read- 
ing ability is still limited. 

In any case, these books are often 
pressed on children much too early. It 
is easy to forget the age at which they 
really appeal. A father with a long but 
inaccurate memory is hurt when his 
nine-year-old son turns down The 
Three Musketeers;*a mother cannot 
understand her twelve-year-old daugh- 
ter’s coolness to her beloved Jane Eyre. 
A fresh appraisal would reassure these 
parents: these books were never in- 
tended for nine- and twelve-year-olds. 
Even when the age is right, it is often 
wise to present not grandma’s beloved 
old volumes preserved with such care 
but the new editions whose larger print 
and attractive illustrations are much 
more inviting. Under the best circum- 
stances, however, today’s children will 
find some of yesterday's favorites a bit 
musty, the language stilted and old- 
fashioned, the situations not so thrill- 
ing now. Jules Verne’s Around the 
World in Eighty Days may appeal as 
“quaint” to youngsters who take for 
granted the speed of jet planes and 
space travel. 

It is a mistake to assume that all 
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the good books were written long be- 
fore these children were born. In the 
past few decades a tremendous number 
of new books have been published for 
children of all ages. Of course, not 
many of them are “great” books; a 
large number are not even good and 
will soon disappear. But among the 
books written for children in recent 
decades some will surely have a per- 
manent place in the literature of child- 
hood. 


READING ALOUD IN THE FAMILY 


The great classics of literature are 
introduced to children in school. Young 
readers will delve further into these— 
or not—according to their bent and 
according also to how the books are 
presented. Parents as well as teachers 
can do much to invite boys and girls to 
explore the great literature for them- 
selves. Here again the practice of fam- 
ily reading aloud will serve them well. 
Young and old enjoy listening to well- 
selected passages from a good edition 
of The Odyssey or the dramatic poetry 
of Byron. There are some books, too, 
that are better read aloud than read 
alone. Many such books get off to a 
slow start, which discourages boys and 
girls from continuing. When the open- 
ing chapters are read aloud in the fam- 
ily, however, and the action gets excit- 
ing, young listeners are likely to read 
on by themselves; they can hardly wait 
to find out “what happens.” 

Children often find it difficult to 
plunge into poetry. They hesitate be- 
fore the unfamiliar form, the arrange- 
ment of lines, and the unusual phras- 
ing. Hearing poetry read aloud breaks 
the ice for them. Poems that tell a 
dramatic story—ballads or poems 
about great deeds or heroes or non- 
sense verse—make excellent introduc- 
tions to poetry. For this purpose a 
good anthology is invaluable. 
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Collections of stories, planned for 
various ages, are also excellent sources 
for read-aloud selection. Those for 
young children offer a wide variety to 
choose from: a short story or a long 
one, a realistic tale or a fantasy, or a 
humorous story—whatever fits the 
mood of the moment. For older boys 
and girls the anthology offers the ad- 
vantage of short selections when there 
isn’t time or inclination for a whole 
book. Humorous stories are especially 
good for family reading aloud. Noth- 
ing unites a family so happily as their 
ability to laugh together at nonsense. 

Greatest of all read-aloud books is, 
of course, the Bible. The elemental 
drama and emotion of many of its 
stories, read direct from a good mod- 
ern version, appeal to children long 
before they can understand fully 
either its ethical concepts or its reli- 
gious teachings. Some very good re- 
tellings of selected Bible stories are 
available for children to read to them- 
selves at various ages. But many of 
these stories, thoughtfully selected, can 
be read aloud to children direct from 
the Bible itself. 

Whatever the books selected, family 
reading should be fun and not allowed 
to become a chore with “required” 
listening. The shared pleasure of read- 
ing together not only enriches interests 
and tastes, but is a bond of enjoyment 
and companionship between parents 
and children. 


WHAT ARE “GOOD” BOOKS? 


Parents are often distressed to see 
their sons and daughters spending 
precious time reading “trash” when 
they might better be reading some- 
thing “worth-while.” As a matter of 
fact, it is not always possible to know 
what the children are getting from this 
reading that seems, to them at least, 
“worth-while.” Anyone who watches 
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a boy immersed in a fast-moving in- 
credible adventure tale or far-fetched 
science-fiction yarn, or notes the un- 
affected delight of a girl as she dis- 
covers another volume in a cherished 
series, must surely suspect that these 
children are finding here some trea- 
sures of their own. Such deeply satisfy- 


ing experiences are not to be dismissed 


lightly as “wasted time.” 


For any individual a book is good 
only if he responds to it. Similarly, a 
book that a child reads with pleasure is, 
for the moment, a good book for him. 
Furthermore, the very fact that he has 
found pleasure in the reading will open 
the way to other reading and other 
books. The task is to keep this road 
open, not by scoffing at his present 
choices, but rather by helping him dis- 
cover other books that might serve the 
same interests and at the same time de- 
velop his taste for good literature. 


A parent asks, “How will my child 
ever develop the habit of good reading 
if he reads that trash?” Reading is not 
a “habit.” We read for pleasure or for 
some present purpose. Each book we 
read is an experience in itself, or else 
it would have no meaning for us. Nor 
would a habit established at eight be 
valid at twenty-eight, when our whole 
life interest, our whole purpose in 
reading might be quite different. It is 
not so much what we read as what we 
get from our reading that shapes our 
attitudes toward books. 


To find the books that will be mean- 
ingful to them, children need the help 
of adults who not only know their in- 
terests but also know what books are 
available to meet these interests and 
where to find them. Boys and girls will 
not always like the books their parents 
liked or want them to like. They may 
have quite different interests, and they 
are growing up in a different world. 
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Taste in reading is not inherited, yet 
genuine enthusiasms are likely to be 
contagious and often stimulate chil- 
dren’s curiosity about books. When 
they are not pressed too hard children 
may, in time, come to share some of 
their parents’ special favorites along 
with their own. But their enjoyment 
will be greater if it has been reached 
through a process of freedom and 
growth, not with a reading schedule 
charted in advance. 


RELUCTANT READERS 


But what about those children who, 
for one reason or another, don’t care 
to read? There are boys and girls (more 
boys than girls!) who are not “reading 
problems,” for they have learned how 
to read, but they seem to find no plea- 
sure in it. The books so carefully se- 
lected for them stand unread on their 
bookshelves; they seem to prefer the 
more effortless pleasure of radio or 
television or, perhaps, the comics. It is 
these children who most need adult 
help in finding exactly the right book 
(and then books) that will first invite 
their curiosity and then hold their in- 
terest. 


Their reluctance may stem from one 
or many causes. Perhaps their learning 
to read has not kept pace with their 
age, so that the books they are able 
to read are too childish to interest them 
and the books they are expected to read 
are such hard going that the pleasure 
is lost. Failing to measure up to their 
classmates’ reading level and their par- 
ents’ expectations, these children re- 
treat from the unequal battle and hide 
behind the defense: “I don’t like to 
read.” They are often glad to listen, 
however, when those too-difficult books 
are read aloud. In this way an interest 
in books may be kept alive until such 
time as their reading skill catches up. 
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Sometimes their reluctance is created 
by adult insistence, not only that they 
read, but that their reading meet adult 
standards of what they should be read- 
ing at that age. These boys and girls 
can be helped to find something they 
can read with ease: short stories in a 
magazine or a collection, perhaps, or 
books dealing with some favorite sub- 
ject with which they are familiar. A 
short book will be more inviting than 
a long one; and it must have incident 
and action and move swiftly, for the 
desire to know “what happens next” 
is the power that will keep a reluctant 
reader reading. 

The so-called “series books” are of- 
ten helpful in breaking the ice for the 
reluctant reader. Not only are they full 
of things happening, but they have the 
added attraction that in each succeed- 
ing book the reader meets the same 
characters and places, the same names 
and general vocabulary. Thus each 
book is easier to read than the one be- 
fore, and one book leads to another. 
From these it is only a short step to 
other lively stories with not too many 
pages. There are even a number of fine 
and well-written stories in which the 
same characters go on through several 
books. à 

Other reluctant readers are those 
boys and girls for whom reading is 
simply less attractive than many other 
things to do. It is often through these 
“other things” that these children come 
to books, if someone helps them make 
the connections. The young stamp col- 
lector can, with help, find books to in- 
crease his knowledge of stamps and 
geography and expand his pleasure in 
his collection. For the tinkerer, the 
budding scientist and experimenter, 
the young musician or beginning bal- 
let dancer, for the chess player and 
the puppeteer, and for many other 
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hobbyists, there are books to match 
their special interests. And of course 
the young sports enthusiast can find 
countless books: sports stories, sports 
histories, biographies of sports heroes 
of past and present glory. Perhaps these 
children will never be great readers but 
will read only to serve their special 
interests rather than for the sheer 
pleasure of it. But is this not, after all, 
one of the important values of reading? 


For many children the nonfiction 
shelves in the library are the greatest 
attraction. They want to know about 
this exciting world of nature and 
science, of space and distant places— 
almost everything. For them there is 
an increasing supply of fascinating and 
beautiful books on many subjects. 
Year by year come wider choices in 
imaginative books that clarify for 
young readers the natural phenomena 
of the world they live in and the inven- 
tions of man. It may be possible some- 
times to create an interest through a 
book; more often the book is welcomed 
when the interest has already been 
sparked. 


BUYING BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


In buying books for the child’s own 
bookshelf, with today’s limited shelf 
room and probably with a limited bud- 
get, too, parents want to choose 
thoughtfully. Some books are for the 
moment, to be read once and dis- 
carded. Others the young reader may 
want to reread again and again, or 
perhaps just keep at hand because of 
some deep feeling he remembers about 
them. He is the one to decide what he 
wants to keep on his shelves and what 
to discard. 

Whether to buy beautiful and expen- 
sive editions or to spread the book bud- 
get over a greater number of less hand- 
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some books is also an individual mat- 
ter. Some children are more sensitive 
than others to the beauty of a book or 
its illustrations. They revel in the feel 
of it. Others hardly seem to notice the 
way a book is made; the story is all 
that interests them. 

For older children paperbacks help 
to solve these problems. Many excel- 
lent books for teen-agers and some for 
the middle school years are available 
in reasonably sized print. Several book- 
clubs offer paperbacks to be ordered 
through the school, covering the whole 
age range from kindergarten to high 
school reading. Most of these are 
paperback reprints of books which 
have already proved popular in more 
expensive hard-cover editions. They 
are carefully selected and age-graded. 

For younger children, quantities of 
inexpensive books are available in 
every store and drugstore. They offer 
the beginnings of the development of 
judgment and taste in book buying; 
young children can choose books from 
the display racks and as they grow 
older buy their “very own” with their 
allowances. Parents are tempted to buy 
these books freely, since they are ex- 
pendable and young children do not 
handle books carefully. Yet here, too, 
thoughtful selection is necessary. A 
few of these books are truly excellent; 
many are of poor quality. Not all of 
them are for the youngest listener; 
some are more suitable at five or six 
or seven, and some are not suitable at 
any age. 

Parents often hesitate to buy an ex- 
pensive picture book for a four- or 
five-year-old, though they gladly spend 
the same amount for a book for their 
twelve-year-old. Yet the twelve-year- 
old may read his book quickly, never 
to return to it, while the little child 
calls for his favorite picture book over 
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and over again and may even cling to 
it long past his nursery years. It may 
prove to be a long-term investment! 


Children’s book sets, too, offer infi- 
nite resources for both pleasure and 
information. There are two quite dif- 
ferent kinds of book sets available: 
collections of stories and verse that in- 
clude varied literature, along with sug- 
gestions for arts and crafts and play 
activities, and reference sets that are 
especially valuable as sources of facts 
and information during the learning 
years. Before making a selection, par- 
ents need to have clearly in mind the 
purpose they wish a set to serve. They 
need to remember, too, that they will 
want to buy other books as well, to 
meet their children’s changing needs 
and interests. 


It is impossible to buy all the books 
boys and girls may want to read as 
they grow older. But they can be 
helped to learn how to make full use of 
the public library, the school library, 
or the bookmobile. Book clubs, too, 
offer a valuable service, not only in 
their careful winnowing and selection, 
but also because they bring new books 
to the young reader, not in one lump 
at Christmas or birthday time, but 
throughout the year. 

Growing up in the modern world, 
children must read. But there is a wide 
gap between reading as a useful tool 
and reading as a lifelong resource for 
pleasure and education. With adequate 
schooling, and sometimes even without 
it, most children can learn to read, 
some more quickly and easily than 
others. But whether good readers or 
poor, they can be helped to find in 
books and reading a pleasurable and 
valuable experience. To bring children 
this enjoyment, to kindle their interest 
in reading and help keep that flame 
alive, can be a richly rewarding task. 
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BOOSTER SHOTS See IMMUNI- 
ZATION. 


BOSSINESS A child who has 
not yet learned to feel comfortable 
when he’s with other children often 
tries to make them do everything his 
way. Often he does so because he fears 
that otherwise the children may try to 
control him. Bossiness is just one evi- 
dence that he is still uncertain of his 
own capabilities and is struggling to 
establish himself in any way he can. 

The ability to get along smoothly 
with another child develops slowly; 
ease in adjusting to a group of children 
on a give-and-take basis comes even 
later and varies greatly from child to 
child. Many parents are so anxious for 
their children to be “good mixers” that 
they attempt to hurry the process. As 
a result they often lose patience and 
indulge in scolding and moralizing. It 
would be much more helpful if they 
would quietly supervise their children’s 
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Bossiness — The bossy child has not yet learned to 
get along with other children and is struggling to 
establish himself. Persistent bossiness indicates in- 
ner uncertainty and the child’s need for reassurance. 
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play and, knowing that time is on their 
side, tactfully resolve difficult situations 
as they arise. 

As children feel increasingly com- 
fortable in their group, their own bos- 
siness usually diminishes, though it 
may flare up occasionally for many 
years. When it persists too long, it is a 
sign not of strength but of inner un- 
certainty. Anyone who closely watches 
a group of children playing together 
will see that the child with capacity 
for genuine leadership is not the bossy 
one. Sometimes a child, who feels con- 
stantly bossed by grownups at home, 
grasps at the chance to boss children 
outside his home. If parents are aware 
that persistent bossiness indicates that 
a,child needs different handling at 
home, or reassurance about his own 
worth and a stronger feeling of be- 
ing accepted by his friends, they can 
help him more constructively. 

See also AGGRESSIVENESS; SELF-CON- 
FIDENCE. 


BOTTLE FEEDING The main 
thing to remember—whether a baby 
is breast-fed or bottle-fed—is that 
feeding time should be comfortable 
and relaxed for both baby and mother. 
Occasionally, with a doorbell ringing, 
or older children to get off to school, 
“bottle-propping” is necessary in any 
family. But when the baby is usually 
cradled snug and close in his mother’s 
arms at each feeding, he learns to as- 
sociate the pleasure of eating with the 
pleasure of affectionate companion- 
ship. This good feeling not only aids 
digestion but helps to build a hearty 
appetite and to avoid feeding prob- 
lems. 

Traditionally, before each feeding, 
the bottle is heated in a pan of hot 
water or in a bottle warmer until it 
reaches body temperature. (The tem- 
perature of the milk can be tested by 
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shaking a drop or two on the inner 
wrist.) Although many mothers still 
prefer this practice, many doctors to- 
day believe that merely taking the chill 
off the milk is quite satisfactory. 

It is a good idea to sit in a comfort- 
able armchair while feeding the baby. 
If he is held in a fairly upright posi- 
tion and the bottle tilted so that milk 
completely fills the nipple, the baby 
will swallow fewer air bubbles. Even 
so, he may need to be burped during 
or after the feeding. 

How much milk should the baby 
take? It all depends on the individual 
baby. Little or big, the size of his ap- 
petite is the only reliable measuring 
stick for each feeding. He should never 
be forced to take more than he wants. 
The new baby may want frequent, ir- 
regular amounts of milk. A safe start- 
ing point is to fill the bottle to about 
three ounces and see how much he 
takes. Chances are he will drink less 
than three ounces at first, but as he 
grows he will polish off that much and 
be hungry for more. Making a note of 
the amount of milk the baby takes 
and how often he is hungry will help 
mother and doctor to make any neces- 
sary modifications in the formula. 

Since the amount of milk the baby 
takes is often irregular, it’s impossible 
to set up a precise timetable for each 
meal. In general, a baby needs 20 to 
30 minutes to finish his bottle so that 
he can satisfy his need to suck as well 
as his hunger. If he finishes in less 
time, the nipple holes may be too large, 
or he may need more formula. Suck- 
ing, in itself, is both a necessary mouth 
exercise and a comfort to the baby. 
That’s why it’s important to choose 
firm rubber nipples, replace them be- 
fore they get flabby, and see that nip- 
ple holes are not so big that the baby 
is forced to gulp down his formula too 
fast. 


Bottle Feeding — If meal times are comfortable and 
relaxed, feeding problems will be avoided and the 
baby will associate eating with affectionate com- 
panionship. He should be allowed to take as little 
as he wants and be given ample time for sucking, 


These simple precautions will help 
to make feeding time the pleasant, en- 
joyable experience it can be for both 
parent and child. 

See also BREAST FEEDING; BURPING 
THE BABY; FEEDING PROBLEMS; FOR- 
MULAS; NIPPLES, RUBBER; SELF-DE- 
MAND SCHEDULE; WEANING and arti- 
cles Having a Baby, page 768; In- 
fancy: Off to a Good Start, page 282. 


BOWEL MOVEMENTS See con- 
STIPATION; DIARRHEA; TOILET TRAIN- 
ING. 


BOWLEGS (Genu varum) In a 
condition of bowlegs, the legs are 
separated at the knee when the feet 
are close. Infants often have a bow- 
legged appearance, and the doctor 
usually assures parents who become 
concerned about it that this condition 
is common and will be outgrown. 
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True bowing may be caused by a 
bone-softening disease such as rickets, 
or by some nutritional or bone-growth 
disturbance. In a young child, if the 
condition is mild, improvement can 
sometimes be brought about through 
improved diet. In more advanced 
cases, an operation may be recom- 
mended. 

See also NUTRITION; RICKETS. 


BOY-GIRL RELATIONSHIPS 
See DATING; PETTING and articles Ad- 
olescence: On the Way to Maturity, 
page 258; Healthy Attitudes Toward 
Sex, page 882; The School Years: 
Growing Independence, page 503; 
Teen-A gers Today, page 44. 


BOYS’ CAMPS See article What 
Camping Can Do for Your Child, page 
642. 


BOYS’ CLUBS Local clubs affili- 
ated with the Boys’ Clubs of America 
provide a place where boys can go any 
weekday afternoon or evening for com- 
panionship, physical training and ath- 
letics, handcrafts and other special in- 
terests, or to read, study, play, or talk 
with other boys, under the guidance of 
trained leaders. A number of clubs 
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maintain summer camps or conduct 
camping trips. The boys also engage 
in projects that give them experience 
as citizens and responsible individuals, 
such as getting out the vote at election, 
encouraging attendance at religious 
services, and various local community 
service efforts. 

The first Boys’ Clubs were begun in 
New England in the 1860s to give 
boys in crowded city neighbor- 
hoods a safe place for recreation with 
adult leaders, with membership open 
to all boys. The national organization 
develops programs, trains and places 
leaders, plans buildings, advises local 
clubs, and helps community groups to 
establish new clubs. 

Fathers and mothers participate as 
members of affiliated parents’ clubs 
and women’s auxiliaries, use their spe- 
cial skills and talents as volunteers in 
working with the boys, assist in cam- 
paigns, and serve as members of the 
club board. 

See also LEISURE TIME; YOUTH OR- 
GANIZATIONS. 


BOY SCOUTS All boys enjoy 
taking part in activities with other boys 
and also have a basic need to belong 
to a group. The Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica is an organization made up of all 
races and religions, designed to give 
purpose and constructive direction to 
this urge. 

The organization has three pro- 
grams, according to age. Cub Scouts 
are 8 to 10 years old, and their pro- 
gram is home-centered. Small groups 
of boys meet in their homes or back- 
yards to play and work together on 
simple projects such as craftwork. An 


Boy Scouts —For boys over eight, the Boy Scouts 
of America organization offers opportunities to join 
in outdoor and community activities, and, particu- 
larly through camping, to develop self reliance and 
skills that they might never learn otherwise. 
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older Boy Scout from a neighboring 
troop serves each group as Den Chief, 
and one of the mothers is Den Mother. 

Although the entire organization is 
known generally as Boy Scouts, within 
it the term “Boy Scouts” is limited to 
the 11- through 13-year-olds. Their 
range of activities is widened to in- 
clude the outdoors—hiking, wood- 
craft, nature lore, and camping. An 
adult leader or scoutmaster helps the 
boys develop self-reliance and new 
skills. They are encouraged to apply 
their growing awareness of responsible 
citizenship, whether by their daily 
good deed or by taking part in com- 
munity projects. 

Boys of 14 and older are Explorers. 
Theirs is an advanced program of out- 
door adventure, service and social ac- 
tivities, and vocational exploration. 

A father can share in his son’s 
scouting by taking an active part in a 
local headquarters group or by serv- 
ing as scoutmaster to a troop. The 
adult work in scouting is carried on 
mainly by volunteers who are trained 
and advised by the national organiza- 
tion. Sometimes troops are formed by 
groups of parents. More often they are 
organized by civic, religious, or school 
groups. 

See also LEISURE TIME; YOUTH OR- 
GANIZATIONS and article What Camp- 
ing Can Do for Your Child, page 
642. 


BRACES, DENTAL In everyday 
usage, the term “braces” conjures up a 
vision of a metal band across the 
teeth. Actually, some types of dental 
braces are not conspicuous at all, and 
there are as many different kinds of 
braces as there are conditions to be 
corrected by them. Some, for example, 
keep neighboring teeth from closing 
in on an empty space where a tooth 
has been prematurely lost, while others 
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bring teeth closer together. Some re- 
align teeth that are growing in crooked. 
Some support the upper arch of the 
mouth; others are designed to correct 
a harmful habit, such as pushing the 
tongue against the teeth. 

The orthodontist, specializing in 
correction of improper tooth devel- 
opment and alignment, is naturally 
most concerned with the dental as- 
pects of using a brace. Mothers and 
fathers are usually more concerned 
with the social and emotional factors, 
if the brace is one that will show. It is 
sensible, therefore, for specialist and 
parents to get together on a clear pic- 
ture of the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages. If a youngster is old 
enough to understand, it can be help- 
ful for the dentist himself to explain 
to the child what the brace will do and 
how it should be cared for. 

Braces are so common these days 
that most children take them in 
stride, some even look forward to them 
as a sign of “growing up.” Occasion- 
ally a child feels that his brace makes 
him look “peculiar” and is greatly em- 
barrassed by it. This is less likely to 
happen today when most parents ac- 
cept braces in a matter-of-fact way 
and help their children to do so, too. 

A child with a new brace is often 
a bit self-conscious at first. He may 
face some curious questioning from 
friends, even some taunts from his 
“enemies” of the moment. But if he 
has: always been well liked and self- 
confident, his brace will not worry 
him for long or affect his social, or 
personality development. 

See also DENTAL CARE; MALOCCLU- 
SION; ORTHODONTICS. 

BRAILLE See BLIND CHILD. 

BREAKING THINGS See DE- 
STRUCTIVENESS. 
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BREAST DEVELOPMENT See 
articles Adolescence: On the Way to 
Maturity, page 258; Healthy Attitudes 
Toward Sex, page 882; How Children 
Grow, page 429. 


BREAST FEEDING A mother 
seeking advice in recent years on the 
question of whether or not to nurse her 
baby was likely to find some bewilder- 
ing varieties of opinion. At one time 
many doctors preferred bottle feeding. 
New knowledge about the needs of 
children developed, however, which 
cause medical opinion in general to en- 
dorse breast feeding. Many mothers 
were so influenced by this as to feel 
something was “wrong” with them if 
they could not or did not want to nurse 
their babies. Actually, some of the best 


Breast Feeding — Breast feeding offers the mother 
freedom from the formula preparation associated 
with bottle feeding. She need not worry if the 
breasts take a few days to give milk, after the birth 
of the baby. Good care of the breasts and attention 
to her diet and health are essential. 
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and most loving*mothers use bottle 
feeding. Today the overall medical 
trend favors breast feeding if the 
mother wants it and feels comfortable 
about it and circumstances are favor- 
able. Women have come to realize that 
the decision must be based on their 
own honest feelings and desires. 

One thing to consider is that human 
milk may contain important elements 
lacking in formulas. But if a formula is 
prescribed by a dependable doctor, the 
mother who wants to nurse but cannot 
need not worry that her baby will be 
undernourished. As for which type of 
feeding is easier, the mother who is at 
home most of the time can take advan- 
tage of the greater convenience of 
breast feeding. She need not mix for- 
mulas, worry about sterile equipment 
or proper temperature, etc. Bottle 
feeding, on the other hand, is easier for 
the mother who cannot count on be- 
ing at home at feeding times. Obvi- 
ously it is the solution for the mother 
who has an outside job, has difficulty 
nursing, or, for whatever reasons, 
clearly does not wish to nurse. The 
“ideal” type of feeding is that which 
makes for the happiest, most relaxed 
relationship between mother and child. 

A mother who wants to nurse may 
be deeply disappointed to find she can- 
not. Sometimes, too, such a mother 
feels that breast-fed babies have a 
head start on hers. But the satisfaction 
of giving an infant nourishment is not 
lost simply because he gets his food 
from a bottle. His mother can still 
hold him close and smile at his sounds 
of contentment. Warmed by her ten- 
derness, he is not at all handicapped. 
On the other hand, both breast feed- 
ing and bottle feeding can be equally 
unsatisfactory if they become a hasty, 
mechanical process. 

The nine months of pregnancy offer 
plenty of time to weigh the pros and 
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cons of breast feeding and come to a 
decision. The mother who decides on 
breast feeding can profit by giving spe- 
cial attention to her breasts in those 
months. Her obstetrician may recom- 
mend some diet supplement, or breast 
massage with a lubricant, or steps to 
correct flattened nipples, for instance. 
Coming to a decision during a preg- 
nancy allows time, too, for selecting a 
hospital where the staff is in accord 
with the mother’s feelings so that she 
can nurse her baby when she wants to. 

A mother may look forward with 
deep feelings of delight to holding her 
baby at her breast for the first time— 
and then find that it doesn’t go quite 
as smoothly as anticipated. She should 
not give up too quickly, for in some 
cases it takes a few days for the 
breasts to begin to give milk. On the 
other hand, some women who have felt 
misgivings find they can nurse easily. 

On the whole, the early stages of 
nursing turn out to be a getting-ac- 
quainted process. The baby may at 
first reject the breast. He nuzzles 
around and appears to be feeling his 
way. In most cases, when he is handled 
tenderly—neither forced nor re- 
strained—and the nipple placed gently 
in his mouth, he will begin to suck 
gluttonously. His first food is not 
milk, but a yellowish, thick fluid— 
colostrum. As his energetic sucking 
stimulates the breasts during successive 
feedings, the actual milk, bluish and 
thin, begins to flow. 

Once she is home from the hospi- 
tal, regular contact with her doctor, the 
baby’s doctor, or both—as the case 
may be—is valuable to the new 
mother, She will need occasional ad- 
vice on continuing to take good care 
of her breasts. Should the flow of milk 
diminish during her first few days at 
home, extra fluids and extra rest may 
be needed. If one morning her baby 
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rejects the breast, a call to the doctor 
may reveal that she has eaten too 
highly seasoned foods, which can affect 
the taste of the milk. If, on the other 
hand, her milk supply is more than 
the baby needs, she will want a doc- 
tor’s or nurse’s instructions on empty- 
ing her breasts by hand. 

It is essential, too, that the mother 
give the same attention to her general 
well-being as during pregnancy. Diet 
is especially important—both for her 
own health and to keep producing 
milk. Adequate sleep and rest are 
needed. Fatigue can diminish the milk 
supply. Moderate exercise and recrea- 
tion, avoiding great excitement or emo- 
tional strain as much as possible, make 
for greater physical well-being and 
contentment. 

Sometimes breast feeding and bot- 
tle feeding are combined—when the 
supply of breast milk turns out to be 
insufficient, for example, or simply for 
the mother’s relief or convenience. 
Such substitutions should, of course, 
be under the doctor’s guidance. Usu- 
ally, in the beginning, not more than . 
one bottle is substituted in twenty-four 
hours, since there may be a decrease 
in the mother’s milk if both breasts are 
not emptied in that time. An occa- 
sional bottle can help make subsequent 
weaning a smoother process too. 

* There may seem to be so many 
things for the mother to do soon after 
her return home from the hospital. 
None of them is really as important as 
allowing plenty of time for herself and 
her baby to get the fullest enjoyment 
from the feedings. Dust on the furni- 
ture is insignificant compared to the 
mutual physical and emotional plea- 
sure that comes as her baby nestles 
warmly in her bosom and maneuvers 
eagerly to seek out her breast. As he 
finds it and begins his greedy feeding, 
she feels the wonder of his utter trust 
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and dependence on her—and of her 
great capacity to satisfy his needs. 
See also BOTTLE FEEDING; BURPING 
THE BABY; FEEDING PROBLEMS; MILK; 
SELF-DEMAND SCHEDULE; WEANING 
and articles Having a Baby, page 768; 
Infancy: Off to a Good Start, page 282. 


BREATH-HOLDING A healthy 
infant in the midst of a full-fledged cry- 
ing fury may sometimes hold his 
breath. He may hold it so long that his 
skin takes on a blue tinge. Although 
this is always startling, it rarely means 
anything serious. The baby has to 
breathe, and he can’t hold his breath 
long enough to harm himself. The 
incident might be jotted down for 
mention to his doctor at the next 
checkup, for assurance that there are 
no physical reasons involved. In older 
children, breath-holding sometimes is 
part of a temper tantrum. 

See also TEMPER TANTRUM. 


BREECH DELIVERY See arti- 
cles Childbirth, page 825; Having a 
Baby, page 768. 


BROKEN TOYS For safety’s sake, 
it is a good idea for parents to look 
over a youngster’s collection of toys 
and gadgets from time to time. Some 
of them are certain to be broken, 
chipped, rusted, or in some other way 
a possible source of cuts and infec- 
tion. A versatile father can often re- 
pair the damage—readjusting an un- 
wound spring in a mechanical toy or 
refitting a loose hammer handle safely 
into its head. Playthings that cannot 
be repaired at home are often wel- 
comed by some welfare organizations, 
which repair them before passing them 
on to needy children. Some damaged 
toys, however, simply must be dis- 
carded—even if they are a youngster’s 
favorites. If the weeding out is done 
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around Christmas or birthdays, new 
toys usually ease the pain of parting 
with old ones. Children who habitu- 
ally break their toys need help in find- 
ing the reasons behind their destruc- 
tive behavior. 

See also ACCIDENT PREVENTION; 
DESTRUCTIVENESS. 


BRONCHITIS Inflammation of 
mucous membranes that line the tubes 
connecting the windpipe with the lungs 
may have a variety of causes. Mild 
bronchitis can be a simple chest cold, 
not much more serious than a head 
cold. Keeping a youngster comfort- 
ably warm and making sure that he 
has as much rest as possible help him 
to get over it more quickly. The doc- 
tor should be informed, however, if 
coughing is frequent or if the child 
develops a fever. 

Acute bronchitis may accompany or 
follow upper respiratory infections or 
diseases like measles and whooping 
cough. Coughing, which is dry at first, 
becomes loose in a day or two. The 
accumulation of thick mucus may 
cause some gagging. This can bring 
on chest pain, due to the strain of 
coughing. With modern medical treat- 
ment, bronchitis can usually be cured 
in a week or so if attended to promptly. 
When a child seems to have repeated 
attacks, however, his doctor will 
probably try to determine the under- 
lying cause—whether the child has an 
allergy, for example, or a chronic in- 
fection. 

See also COMMON COLD; COUGHS. 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS Par- 
ents are increasingly aware that early 
relationships in the family are impor- 
tant to their children’s character de- 
velopment. It is within the family that 
a child learns to give and accept love, 
to get along with others, to respect 
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Brothers and Sisters — The youngest child may be 
the family darling or he may be resented by the older 
children. The coming of a younger child will pose a 
threat to the older one’s security. Any alteration in 
an older child's life, such as changing rooms, should 


their needs and understand their feel- 
ings and his own, to share work and 
fun as well as possessions, to deal with 
the resentment, anger, jealousy, and 
fear that normally accompany growth. 
Brothers and sisters give him his first 
companionship with other children. 
Some of childhood’s happiest times are 
those spent with brothers and sisters, 
and some of adulthood’s most depend- 
able loyalties are those of brothers and 
sisters who have enjoyed good child- 
hood years together. 

The large family of the past pro- 
vided excellent natural opportunities 
for learning good relationships with 
others. In the modern small family 
parents are obliged to draw on the re- 
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be made before the baby arrives. The older child 
can help with preparations for the baby and a visit 
to some other baby is a good idea. After the baby 
is born, parents can devote special time and atten- 
tion to reassuring the older child of their love. 


sources of school, camp, neighborhood 
groups, clubs, and other agencies to 
help give their children an equivalent 
experience. 

Relationships in the small family 
tend to become more intense, and par- 
ents sometimes take friction among 
their children too seriously. People of 
any age living closely together natu- 
rally show their worst and their best 
to each other. Children need to work 
out with each other the sometimes 
painful stages of growing up. It is 
healthy for them to express their angry 
feelings as they arise. Parents can en- 
force outward peace, but resentments 
do not vanish and, if buried, they may 
do more harm later on. 
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Brothers and Sisters—In the family the child 
learns to respect others and to deal with the normal 
resentment, anger and jealousy that accompany 
growth. The child who continually hits a brother or 
sister or breaks their toys needs help in finding bet- 
ter ways to get along. 


A young child who hits a brother 
or sister, damages the other’s pos- 
sessions, intrudes or makes a nuisance 
of himself needs help in finding better 
ways to get along. He can be told, 
“Everybody feels angry sometimes to- 
ward people in the family, and we can 
talk about it, but I won’t let you hurt 
your sister.” He might benefit from 
more interesting activities of his own 
and more time spent enjoyably alone 
with Mother and Father. Even children 
who get along well in the family en- 
joy being an “only child” now and 
then. 

An older child is sometimes unkind 
to a younger child. The coming of a 
younger child is always a threat to the 
older one’s security. Outside events, 
such as a disappointment in school or 
with friends, can intensify bickering at 
home. Shared possessions like a tele- 
vision, toys, or tools, a shared closet, 
an inconvenient division of family 
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work, or merely having to be together 
when they are tired may be sources of 
resentment. The children can be 
helped to plan better ways of working 
out such matters. 

Quarreling, teasing, or bossing 
sometimes seems excessive. Parents tend 
to overlook the many hours when their 
children do play or work or talk to- 
gether as good companions. Do they 
rise to each other’s defense when one 
is attacked or criticized by an out- 
sider? Do they sometimes unite against 
their parents? Do they occasionally 
help each other out, exchange con- 
fidences, lend possessions? 

A child is often touchier while he 
is going through a difficult stage of 
growth or adjustment. Older boys and 
girls can be asked to show considera- 
tion toward a member of the family 
for a time; the same would be done 
for them if they needed it. It is wise, 
however, to avoid creating a perma- 
nent “specialness” about any one 
child. 

Parents today are generally aware 
that it is unwise to play favorites, make 
disparaging comparisons, or interfere 
too often in children’s quarrels. Some 
parents try to be mathematically fair, 
with identical presents and privileges, 
but fairness is not very real if the privi- 
lege or present is valued by one child 
and meaningless to the other. A stamp 
for Jack, who collects them, and a plant 
for Joan’s window box show that each 
has been thought about individually. 

Sometimes parents unknowingly 
color their children’s relationships by 
their own childhood experiences. A 
mother who had a favorite brother 
may feel closer to her son; a father 
who suffered in competition with 
brothers may favor his daughter. 
Either parent may lean toward a child 
of similar tastes. It is well to be aware 
of one’s own special sympathies or 
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even antagonisms for which the child 
is not responsible. 

Each combination of ages and sexes 
has its advantages and hazards. A girl 
growing up with a brother may be at 
ease with boys at the same time that 
she envies them. A boy may be over- 
whelmed by an older sister’s mothering 
or bossing. Children of the same sex 
are often closer companions but also 
compete more sharply. A child much 
younger or older than the others is vir- 
tually an only child in his companion- 
ship. A girl surrounded by brothers 
can thrive on a warm womanly com- 
panionship with her mother and on her 
father’s and brothers’ appreciation of 
her as a girl. Or she can be made to 
feel that she is left out of all the rough- 
and-tumble fun her brothers enjoy. 
The boy among sisters may suffer from 
too much mothering and needs close- 
ness to his father and other men for a 
pattern of manhood and wholesome 
masculine attitudes toward women. 
Boys’ clubs, the Scout troop, team 
activities also help him to grow up to 
be more manly. 

The oldest child has a place of 
honor in most families, but often 
he pays for it. At first an only child, 
he feels more keenly the second baby’s 
arrival. On the other hand, he alone 
of the children has his parents to him- 
self when they are new at parenthood 
and responsive to every step of his 
growth. Their careful handling can ease 
his feelings toward the new baby. They 
can protect his right to grow up at his 
own pace, giving him responsibilities 
only as he is ready for them and giving 
him an older child’s privileges too. His 
role as a “good example” to his juniors 
should not be so heavy as to become 
a real burden to him. His parents 
can teach the younger ones to respect 
his privacy and make sure he has care- 
free time for himself. With understand- 
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ing and foresight they can cultivate the 
real advantages of the first-born. 

The youngest child, often the cher- 
ished baby of the family, may, like 
Joseph in the Bible, become the target 
of the older children’s resentment. Or 
the whole family may place such a 
premium on his cute baby ways and 
on doing things for him that he may 
find it uninviting to grow up at all. 
Within his capacity he needs to be 
given his share of responsibility like the 
others and to have his efforts and his 
achievements recognized, even though 
they are no longer new to his experi- 
enced parents. 

In some families the middle child 
escapes the anxious restraints placed 
upon the eldest or the smothering love 
enveloping the baby. Often, it is true, 
the middle one feels sharply displaced 
by a third child when parents forget to 
accord him the privileges and dig- 
nity of his age. Then he’s likely to 
alternate between envy of the older 
child’s privileges and the younger one’s 


Brothers and Sisters — Some of adulthood's most 
dependable loyalties are formed during the many 
happy hours brothers and sisters spend together. 
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relative freedom from responsibilities. 
But the middle child has the advantage 
of someone older to break trail and 
someone younger to be guided and 
perhaps bossed a little. 

In a family where parents are alert to 
each child’s individuality and have in- 
terest and encouragement for all, no 
child need suffer any serious disadvan- 
tage merely from sex or order of birth. 
Parents may feel easier about their 
children’s relationships if they remem- 
ber, perhaps from their own childhood, 
that brothers and sisters love and hate, 
hurt and help, quarrel and have fun, 
all in the course of healthy growing up. 

See also JEALOUSY AND RIVALRY; 
NEW BABY IN FAMILY; QUARRELING; 
TEASING and articles Changing Patterns 
in Family Living, page 309; Emotional 
Security and Discipline, page 202; 
Family Planning, page 365; What the 
New Psychology Can Mean to Parents, 
page 175. 


BRUISES The ordinary, frequent 
bruises of childhood usually need no 
special treatment. Generally, the skin 
is not broken. The characteristic dis- 
coloration results because of injury to 
the small blood vessels in the tissues 
just beneath the skin. If there is con- 
siderable pain or swelling, cold ap- 
plications (ice, cloths wrung out in 
very cold water) give relief. A severe 
bruise warrants medical attention. 

See also FIRST AID. 


BULLYING See AGGRESSIVENESS. 


BURNS Among the common 
household injuries, the slight burns a 
youngster may get from time to time 
are usually first-degree—that is, the 
skin is merely reddened. So long as 
the burn is exposed to air, however, 
the pain can be considerable. Cold 
compresses relieve the pain. If neces- 
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sary, they can be followed by generous 
application of petroleum jelly which is 
then covered with a firm bandage. 

A burn that causes the skin to 
blister is second-degree and, if severe, 
is best looked at by a doctor. Cold 
compresses will relieve the pain. Blis- 
ters should not be opened, for there is 
a great possibility of infection. Small 
blisters sometimes disappear without 
breaking. If a blister breaks, cut off 
the loose skin with sterile scissors and 
cover with a coating of petroleum jelly 
and a sterile, firm dressing. 

If a child has a third-degree burn— 
that is, if the skin is charred—or a 
first- or second-degree burn that cov- 
ers a large area, immediate medical 
help is urgently needed. If it is not 
available on the spot: 


J. Remove all loose clothing from 
the burned area. But do not remove 
any clothing sticking to it. If necessary, 
cut off the clothing around the burn. 

2. Wash hands, Cover the burned 
area with a thick pad of dry sterile 
gauze or cloth. (If necessary, use a 
clean sheet or other clean cloth. To 
lessen the possibility of contamination, 
the cloth may be scorched, ironed, or 
boiled in water for a few minutes, then 
thoroughly dried.) Do not wet the pad 
or apply ointments of any kind. Cover 
with more layers of cloth. 

3. Keep the child warm with light 
coverings. 

4. Begin preventive treatment for 
shock, which is likely to accompany 
severe burns. For proper treatment, see 
SHOCK, 


See also ACCIDENT PREVENTION; 
FIRST AID; SHOCK. 


BURPING THE BABY While 
a baby is nursing or taking his bottle, 
he is likely to swallow quantities of 
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Burping the Baby — Some babies need several burp- 
ings during one feeding. The usual method of burp- 
ing is to hold the baby with his abdomen against 
the adult's shoulder while patting or rubbing his back. 


air. Because his stomach is small, he 
hasn’t room for many air bubbles and 
they cause uncomfortable pressure 
and pain. If the bubbles are not 
brought up, they may make the baby 
spit up surprising amounts of milk. 

Most babies need to be burped at 
the end of a meal or after energetic 
crying. Some need several burpings 
during the course of one feeding, par- 
ticularly when they begin to slow up or 
to lose interest in their milk. 

The method commonly used is to 
hold the baby up with his abdomen 
resting against the adult’s shoulder. 
Ordinarily, a few rubs or pats on the 
small of the back will produce a burp. 
If not, it’s a good idea to lay him 
down, then try again. Some babies 
bubble more easily when they are 
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Burping the Baby — Some babies burp more readily 
when placed across the knees, face down. Some do 
not need to burp. If a bottle-fed baby seems to 
need burping too frequently, perhaps his bottle is 
being held so that he sucks in too much air. 


rubbed or patted while placed across 
the knees, face down. Others react 
quickly when they are held in a sitting 
position. A diaper spread either over 
your shoulder or across your knees 
will catch any milk the baby may 
bring up. 

A baby who doesn’t burp need be 
no cause for concern. Either he has a 
large storage capacity or he swallows 
less air than other babies. Some 
mothers may discover that their babies 
are more distressed by trying to burp 
than by being left alone. If a baby ap- 
pears to be comfortable without burp- 
ing, there’s no need to bother with it. 

When a bottle-fed baby appears to 
be in need of burping almost every 
other minute in the course of a feed- 
ing, it may be that his bottle is not be- 
ing held properly, and as a result he is 
sucking in as much air as food. Mak- 
ing sure that the bottle is held so the 
neck is always filled with milk may 
eliminate the necessity for such fre- 
quent burping. 

See also BOTTLE FEEDING; BREAST 
FEEDING. 
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CALCIUM Since teeth and bones 
are composed so largely of calcium, it 
is vitally important for children to re- 
ceive an adequate amount of calcium 
in their diet. Some leafy green vege- 
tables, fish, and cheese supply calcium, 
but, for growing children, milk is by 
far the best source. For those children 
who cannot, for some reason, digest 
milk, the doctor can prescribe a milk 
substitute. 


See also MILK; NUTRITION. 


CAMP COUNSELORS See art- 
icle What Camping Can Do for Your 
Child, page 642. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS The Camp 
Fire Girls is an organization that pro- 
vides enjoyable and worth-while leisure- 
time activities for girls from 7 to 18 
years old, and of all races and religions. 
The clubs are divided into three age 
3roups, with programs suited to the 
girls’ maturity. 

The Blue Bird program, for 7- to 
10-year-olds, is based on creative play 
built around family and community 
life. The intermediate group for 10- to 
15-year-olds is called Camp Fire Girls. 
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Their program consists of activities in 
seven fields: home, outdoors, creative 
arts, frontiers, business, sports and 
games, and citizenship. For senior high 
school girls of 15 or older there are 
Horizon Clubs, which emphasize social 
relationships and investigation of dif- 
ferent vocations; club projects stress 
citizenship, community responsibility, 
grooming, style, and home decorating. 

Camp Fire Girls has a national 
headquarters with executive directors 
and field directors, but much of the 
work is done by volunteers, both men 
and women. Women 18 years of age 
or older may be Blue Bird leaders or 
Camp Fire guardians; their groups 
vary in size from 6 to 20 girls. Horizon 
Club advisers, who must be at least 
21, head groups of up to 30 members. 
National and local training courses are 
arranged to guide volunteers. Men and 
women serve as group sponsors, com- 
mittee members, and local council of- 
ficers. They also advise on business 
matters, help plan and build recrea- 
tional and camping facilities, and raise 
funds. 

See also LEISURE TIME; YOUTH OR- 
GANIZATIONS and article What Camp- 
ing Can Do for Your Child, page 642. 
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CAMPING OUT Most children 
are thrilled at the idea of living out- 
doors and spending a night under the 
stars. Youngsters who live in the coun- 
try or go to summer camp naturally 
have greater opportunity to do so. The 
city, which offers its children so many 
other advantages, doesn’t offer much 
chance for camping out. For city chil- 
dren, since there is so much to be 
gained from the experience, the oppor- 
tunity sometimes has to be made, 


In some schools parents and teach- 
ers working together arrange short 
camping trips for different groups. In 
families where mothers and fathers 
themselves enjoy the outdoors, week- 
end excursions with camping equip- 
ment can make for many happy hours 
together. Families without cars may 
find that a bus or train trip and a short 
hike will bring them to a state or na- 
tional park with good camp sites. As a 
child grows, there may be opportunities 
for him to spend a night with a coun- 
try friend. In the city itself, the back 
yard or even a safe roof-top sometimes 
offers enough space for a make-shift 
tent and a bed-roll devised of blankets 
and large safety pins. 

Many children begin quite young to 
want to camp out with friends or alone. 
The school-age youngster who insists 
he wants to sleep in the back yard by 
himself, however, may feel after an 
hour or so that it wasn’t such a good 
idea. Even to some older children, un- 
familiar night noises and surroundings 
may first seem “scary.” To have a 
youngster’s first camp-out live up to his 
expectations, it’s wise for an adult to 
be easily available in case he should be 
needed. 


See also VACATIONING WITH CHIL- 
DREN and articles Making the Home a 
Happy Place, page 356; What Camp- 
ing Can Do for Your Child, page 642. 
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Camping Out — About seven million children go to 
camp each summer. The experience is especially 
valuable for city children. Whole families often like 
to spend week-ends or vacations camping. 


CAMPS See DAY CAMPS; VACA- 
TIONING WITH CHILDREN and article 
What Camping Can Do for Your 
Child, page 642. 


CANCER The occurrence of can- 
cer in children is relatively rare, but 
the high mortality rate of the disease 
has brought more attention to focus on 
it in recent years. Along with increased 
study has come increased encourage- 
ment, for many types of cancer are 
curable. 

In children, the areas most frequently 
affected by cancer seem to be the kid- 
neys, the bones, the eyes, the blood- 
forming and lymph organs, the nervous 
system, and the soft muscular tissues. 
Leukemia, a form of cancer that in- 
volves a fatal excessive production of 
white corpuscles, is one of the princi- 
pal causes of death from cancer among 
children. It has been discovered in the 
newborn but appears most commonly 
from the age of three on. While no cure 
has yet been found for the disease, re- 
search is going on constantly, and there 
are several types of treatment which 
can make the child less ill and prolong 
his life. 
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With the awareness that cure and 
control of some types of cancer are 
more probable if treatment is begun 
early, the greatest preventive measure 
is a youngster’s periodic health ex- 
aminations. Only a doctor can recog- 
nize the possibility of cancer in one of 
its many forms, differentiate it from 
other diseases that it may resemble, and 
undertake prompt and proper treat- 
ment. 

See also article Modern Health Re- 
Sources, page 482. 


CANDY The question of eating 
candy is likely to come up in every fam- 
ily, since children love candy and 
parents know that it is not the most 
wholesome of foods, Eaten between 
meals, candy cuts down a child’s ap- 
petite for his lunch or supper and, even 
after meals, it is not recommended as 
a regular thing, since the sugar left in 
the mouth tends (so far as dentists and 
doctors can tell) to encourage cavities, 
Naturally, parents do not want to leave 
candy out in full view as a constant 
source of temptation. With very young 
children the problem can be avoided 
entirely by not offering any candy to 
them and by keeping it out of sight 
while they're around. Boys and girls 
soon learn about candy from other chil- 
dren and indulgent adults, however, so 
that parents have to take a stand about 
it sooner or later. 

Most children will accept the rule 
that no candy is to be eaten in the 
morning or shortly before dinnertime. 
What’s more difficult for them to ac- 
cept is a rule that they cannot eat all 
the candy they wish even when they 
use their own money for it. Probably 
the most satisfactory way to handle this 
is to tell the children that all the candy 
for the family will be provided by the 
parents and that their own money can 
then be spent on other things. 
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“Out of sight, out of mind” applies 
to some extent with candy, and one 
common-sense measure is simply not 
to have it in the house. Another is to 
offer substitute sweets such as figs, apri- 
cots, dates, raisins, and oatmeal cookies 
—as a treat rather than something that 
is “good for you.” Most children like 
these as well (or almost as well) as 
candy, and dentists believe that the 
“fruit sugar” type of sweet is not so 
harmful to the teeth. 

Older boys and girls can be helped 
to set limits to their candy-eating them- 
selves. They (especially girls) will 
often listen to an appeal on the grounds 
that eating less candy will promote a 
good figure and a smooth complexion 
as well as sound teeth. 

Parents must be realistic, of course. 
They have to recognize, first of all, 
that even with tact and good manage- 
ment their children will probably ask 
for more candy than doctors and den- 
tists advise. One or two pieces after 
dinner may be the best arrangement 
that can be made. It would then be a 
good idea to get the children to brush 
their teeth right after this, instead of 
waiting until bedtime. 

Being realistic, parents must be 
ready to recognize exceptions to the 
family rules about candy. At birthday 
parties and circuses they are almost 
forced to do so, and they might as well 
relax and join in the fun. When guests 
arrive at the house with a box of candy, 
it is gracious to have a child pass it 
around right then—unless, of course, 
it is just before mealtime, in which case 
it can wait. Certain shopping expedi- 
tions, trips to the doctor, dentist, barber, 
and zoos are also special occasions and 
may call for a treat. It is usually pos- 
sible to suggest buttered popcorn or 
ice-cream cones, which are preferable 
to lollipops or candy. The only other 
thing to remember is to keep a child 
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from arranging his life so that it be- 
comes one special event after the other. 
See also DENTAL CARE. 


CARBOHYDRATES See NUTRI- 
TION. 


CARELESSNESS One of the most 
frequent complaints of parents about 
their children at all ages is that they 
are so careless, They lose mittens and 
baseball bats and money. They spot 
and tear their clothes and mar and 
break their own and the family’s pos- 
sessions. They waste materials and 
leave objects around where others may 
stumble over them. 

Care in handling of objects and the 
use of materials is something children 
must learn, and it is the task of parents 
and teachers to help them learn it. Ex- 
perience has shown that severe meth- 
ods, scolding, and punishment are not 
especially effective in teaching children 
to be careful. But merely accepting the 
fact that children are naturally careless 
does not teach them either. 

It is a part of parental responsibility 
to know at what ages a boy or girl can 
be expected to be more heedful, and to 
enforce a few sensible rules with firm- 
ness. The young child cannot under- 
stand the idea of waste, but his mother 
can begin early to teach him by her 
own carefulness and by letting him help 
her to gather his belongings when they 
are leaving the playground or a friend’s 
house. Punishment has little value as a 
way of teaching, but even a three-year- 
old can see that his mother is upset 
when he loses his cap. A boy or girl 
who has begun to learn about buying 
and money can be told that it costs 
money to replace things and that there 
are times when they cannot be replaced. 
A child also needs to be told that leav- 
ing his skates in the hall where some- 
one may fall over them is not only 
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careless but dangerous. The lesson is 
likely to be effective if he is also given 
an acceptable place where the skates 
can be dropped by a boy in a hurry. 

Children learn by practical experi- 
ence even more than by rules. Sharing 
in family work and responsibilities 
teaches them the value of objects and 
the use of material. They are less likely 
to be careless about scarring furniture 
they have helped to dust and polish, or 
spatter through negligence a floor they 
have helped to wax. An accident can 
happen to anyone, but when parents 
are reasonable in their demands, chil- 
dren can learn to be reasonably careful. 

See also HOUSEHOLD CHORES; NEAT- 
NESS; RECKLESSNESS; RESPONSIBILITY; 
RULES AND REGULATIONS and articles 
Emotional Security and Discipline, 
page 202; How Children Begin to 
Learn, page 841. 


CAR SICKNESS The exact cause 
of car sickness is not known. There are 
various theories: that it is related to 
balance adjustment in the inner ear; 
that it is due to some allergy; or that 
the cause is primarily emotional. 

Even though the cause is uncertain, 
there are some things that can help pre- 
vent car sickness. With some young- 
sters, avoiding large meals before going 
on trips usually helps. Others seem to 
benefit from eating small amounts of 
food en route. Starting off in good spir- 
its without reference to possible sick- 
ness can be helpful too. 

When a child is subject to frequent 
or severe car sickness, it is wise to con- 
sult a physician, who can prescribe a 
medication of the kind frequently used 
for air and sea sickness. 

See also MOTION SICKNESS; VOMIT- 
ING. 


CASE WORKER See FAMILY 
SERVICE AGENCY; SOCIAL WORKER. 
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Cathartics 
CATHARTICS See LAXATIVES. 


CELIAC DISEASE The original 
concept of celiac disease, which 
grouped together several chronic or re- 
current diarrheal diseases as one dis- 
ease, is now changed. Some of the 
specific diseases that have been previ- 
ously grouped under this heading are: 


1. Malabsorption syndrome (celiac 
syndrome). 

A. A deficiency in enzymes which 

control the absorption of sugars 

(cane, malt, milk sugars or others). 

B. A deficiency in enzymes which 

break down glutens particularly 

present in wheat and rye. 

2. Stomach or intestinal allergy 
which may be due to cows’ milk or 
other foods. 

3. Intestinal infections, 

4. A group of recurrent non-specific 
diarrheal conditions which have not 
been classified as yet. 

5. Cystic fibrosis (see entry). 


The above diseases frequently have one 
or more of the same symptoms—foul, 
greasy stools, malnutrition, and a swol- 
len abdomen or pot belly. Some of the 
procedures which may be used by the 
doctor to help him arrive at a specific 
diagnosis are: 


1. Trial and error diet. 

2. Biopsy of the intestine through 
a tube passed through the mouth. 
3. Sweat test (where cystic fibrosis 
is Suspected), 

4. Stool culture, 


While the diarrheal diseases are frus- 
trating to all involved, patience is an 
important factor. The prognosis is gen- 
erally good (except cystic fibrosis), 
and after the age of two or three most 
cases will clear up under the care of 
a physician. However, where there is a 
deficiency of enzymes, a congenital de- 
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fect may be present that may require 
a modified diet under medical super- 
vision for some years. 

See BIRTH DEFECTS; CYSTIC FIBROSIS. 


CELLO See MUSICAL 
MENTS. 


INSTRU- 


CEREBRAL PALSY Cerebral 
palsy is a condition in which the con- 
trol of muscles is impaired or lost 
through damage to portions of the 
nervous system before birth, during 
birth, or occasionally after birth by ill- 
ness or accident. The disability may 
be mild or severe. 

Cerebral palsy cannot be cured in 
the strict sense of the word. The patient 
is trained rather than treated. He learns 
to use other muscles and nerves, to de- 
velop substitute movements—some of 
them difficult and roundabout—for 
movements that others can perform 
without thought or special effort. 

Unless a child is only mildly affected, 
the services and equipment of people 
professionally trained to deal with cer- 
ebral palsy are essential for him. Like 
other children, he needs to feel that his 
father and mother love him as he is; 
it can be confusing to him and too de- 
manding for them if they also try to 
become teachers who appraise his per- 
formance. It is best for doctor, parents, 
and trained therapist to decide how 
much help the parents can actually give 
in teaching the child relaxation and 
control. 

Perhaps the most important thing 
Parents can do is to restrain their nat- 
ural desire to wait on the child and 
Protect him from everything that might 
be distressing. In the areas where his 
muscular control is damaged it will 
take him a long time to act for himself. 
The nature of his injury may mean that 
he takes ever so long to learn to walk 
alone, or to dress himself, or to go to 
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Cerebral Palsy — The sufferer from cerebral palsy 
can be trained, with help from professionals, to use 
muscles, nerves and movements to substitute for those 
affected through damage to the nervous system. 


the toilet by himself, or to feed himself, 
or to talk intelligibly. But he has to 
start as soon as he is able, without the 
hindrance of other people performing 
for him. It will only make his disability 
worse to treat him like a permanent 
baby. Practice and encouragement in 
learning to think, speak, and act for 
himself, patience and reassurance as he 
tries are tremendously important to his 
progress. 

It is important, too, for him to be 
with other children. As he grows, he 
needs the assurance of belonging to a 
group, the advantage of learning from 
youngsters his own age. Both spon- 
taneous play and planned recreation 
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Parents can show love and acceptance, avoiding 
overprotectiveness. The company of other children 
can be found through community groups. Education 
and training will encourage independence. 


with others are important to his living 
and learning. When he has broth- 
ers and sisters and gets along well 
with them, there are ready-made play 
groups for him to join. If he is an only 
child, opportunities to make friends 
must be devised. Sometimes playmates 
and hobbies can be found through 
making inquiries at school, church, the 
Scouts, or various clubs. If he is se- 
verely disabled, he may not be able to 
attend regular classes, but in more and 
more communities facilities are being 
provided for the education and recrea- 
tion of such children. Invitations to his 
home may help him find companion- 
ship, especially when his parents ex- 
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plain his disability to the neighborhood 
children and their parents. 

It is a painful fact that a palsied 
child may encounter unthinking taunts 
and jeers from children who don’t un- 
understand his disability. As with any 
child, however, love and acceptance 
and understanding in the home can 
give him the inner sturdiness to cope 
with whatever discrimination he faces. 
Many parents of cerebral-palsied chil- 
dren have found it of great help to par- 
ticipate in organizations devoted to the 
welfare of the palsied. Not only can 
they thus assist in obtaining the com- 
munity services their child needs, but 
such organizations often provide psy- 
chological counseling, group discus- 
sions, instruction in home care, and 
other assistance to parents in meeting 
their special problems. 

As their child grows up, wise parents 
plan realistically for his future. To 
manage some kind of self-support, he 
needs education and vocational guid- 
ance and the ability to express and use 
his knowledge. For parents to lead 
their disabled child to independence, a 
will to achieve, and emotional maturity 
that will give him a satisfying life in 
spite of his handicap can be an im- 
mense and painstaking task. When it is 
accomplished, however, the rewards 
are immeasurable. 

See also articles Helping Children to 
Live with Their Handicaps, page 928; 
Modern Health Resources, page 482. 


CERVIX See REPRODUCTION, 


CESAREAN SECTION The sur- 
gical method of delivering a baby by 
an incision in the mother’s abdomen 
and uterus is called a Cesarean section. 
While the vast majority of women are 
delivered of their babies through their 
natural reproductive passages, there 
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are conditions that make it necessary 
for the baby to be delivered by this 
method. Such a condition, for example, 
is the one in which the pelvic bones of 
the mother are so constructed that it is 
a physical impossibility for the baby to 
pass through the pelvic canal. Measure- 
ments of the pelvis by means of X ray 
may be used where indicated. If the 
pelvis is inadequate, plans are made to 
perform a Cesarean operation 10 to 14 
days before the estimated date of con- 
finement. A Cesarean may also be de- 
cided upon in advance in some cases of 
Rh factor disturbances, in certain types 
of heart disease, diabetes, pelvic tu- 
mors, and following previous Cesa- 
reans, 


There are other conditions which 
make Cesarean section necessary but 
which become apparent only during 
the course of labor. Among these are 
abnormal positions of the infant or the 
placenta, for example, or failure of the 
cervix to dilate. 


Whether the decision is made before 
or during labor, the procedure is simi- 
lar. An anesthetic is given and an in- 
cision is made in the lower abdomen, 
and then an opening—large enough for 
the removal of the baby and placenta 
—is made in the uterus. The incision 
is then closed by means of sutures. Re- 
covery after Cesarean section is about 
as rapid as after other forms of deliv- 
ery. Modern surgical and medical ad- 
vances have made the operation much 
safer than it used to be. 


How many children a mother should 
have by Cesarean depends upon the 
original diagnosis. When the mother’s 
health is good, obstetricians generally 
agree that three or four properly 
spaced Cesareans are permissible. 


See also PRENATAL DEVELOPMENT 
and articles Childbirth, page 825; Hav- 
ing a Baby, page 768. 
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CHAFING AND CHAPPING 
Chafing is an irritation, marked by red- 
ness, caused by the rubbing of damp 
skin. It occurs most often in the body’s 
natural folds—around the genitals, be- 
tween the thighs, in the folds of the 
neck, in the inner elbows, or behind 
the knees. To avoid chafing in an in- 
fant, dress him coolly enough so that 
perspiration is kept to a minimum. If 
he chafes in the groin or around his 
buttocks, wash the area and dust spar- 
ingly with cornstarch or talcum pow- 
der. The simple measure of placing dry 
absorbent cotton in the folds—chang- 
ing it when it becomes damp—is often 
effective. 


Chapping is the slight scaling or 
cracking that occurs when skin is sen- 
sitive to wetness and cold. If chapping 
persists, it is best not to use soap on 
the skin; special care should be taken 
to dry the face, hands, and body thor- 
oughly after bathing. Some doctors ad- 
vise cutting down the number of baths 
when chapping is acute. There are ex- 
cellent creams and lotions to lubricate 
the skin of older children whose skin 
chaps during the winter months. 


See also FIRST AID; MEDICINE CAB- 
INET. 


CHANGE OF VOICE See article 
Adolescence: On the Way to Maturity, 
page 258. 


CHAPPING See CHAFING AND 
CHAPPING. 


CHARACTER That aggregate of 
qualities which distinguishes one per- 
son from another is his character; but 
when parents are concerned about a 
child’s “character,” they are thinking 
about sound moral qualities. Customs, 
techniques, and even some values 
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change with the times. In feudal days 
fealty to one’s lord was more important 
than loving one’s neighbor or forbear- 
ing to kill him. In a frontier community 
physical strength and skill were more 
highly valued than learning, and in 
some societies birth and breeding win 
more respect than native ability. Yet 
with all the changes, some values do 
not change. Human relationships are 
founded on the enduring virtues of 
honesty, truthfulness, fidelity, honor. 
Business, friendship, community living, 
even marriage and family life, rest on 
the assumption that most people accept 
the need for being responsible, reliable, 
and trustworthy. However much peo- 
ple disagree, these are principles on 
which there is no disagreement. By 
whatever methods children are reared, 
inculcating in them the fundamental 
virtues is a primary task of parents and 
educators in every generation. 


This task is perhaps even more 
urgent and more complex today than in 
the past. New knowledge has brought 
new insight and new interpretations of 
children’s behavior, and consequently 
new ways of dealing with them. A boy 
or girl who tells untruths or pilfers 
small articles is no longer labeled a liar 
or thief, as if they were in a class with 
hopeless derelicts. Such a child is recog- 
nized as needing some help toward be- 
coming truthful or honest. Only the 
method and the knowledge in handling 
the situation are new. The goal is un- 
changed: to help children become men 
and women whose conduct is guided by 
the highest principles and integrity of 
character. 


See also CITIZENSHIP; DISCIPLINE; 
HONESTY; RELIGIOUS EDUCATION and 
articles Character and Spiritual Values, 
page 164; What the New Psychology 
Can Mean to Parents, page 175. 
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CHARACTER AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


HARACTER is something one grows. 
It is not inherited at birth but re- 
sults from what happens to each indi- 
vidual as he uses and is used by the 
things and people around him. Becom- 
ing a person is a complicated and often 
a perplexing adventure, for it involves 
something unique among living beings. 
Man alone seems to be aware of a dis- 
tinction between right and wrong in 
what we may call a moral sense. The 
infants of many species can learn to 
distinguish between right and wrong 
food, between the right and wrong 
turn, between right-to-touch arid 
wrong-to-touch. But only a child can 
go farther to distinguish between right 
and wrong in relation to people. 

Early in his life a child discovers for 
himself a difference between human 
beings and things—in the way they re- 
spond to what he does and in the way 
they act upon him. Human beings treat 
other people, including babies, as per- 
sons, not as things. The child learns 
new right-wrong distinctions in rela- 
tion to persons. Some acts bring smiles 
and favors and other indications of ap- 
proval; they bring satisfactions that 
have nothing to do with food or fun or 
other material values. He discovers 
himself as a person who can be hurt 
or pleased in his own self; these are 
new kinds of values. Here he begins 
his lifelong effort to understand him- 
self as one of many in a family, a so- 
ciety, and to build useful and satisfying 
ways of communicating with all the 
persons he gets to know. 

However defined, spirituality is a 
quality belonging to people. We usu- 
ally associate spiritual values with the 
worthy and important concerns of the 
most respected people in the group to 
which we belong. In general, these 
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concerns are for ways of feeling, think- 
ing, and acting which are judged to be 
best in the long run for the entire 
group. Character itself is defined as 
one’s habitual ways of feeling, think- 
ing, and acting in various situations. 
And so it comes about that spiritual 
values reinforce society’s effort to pre- 
serve and strengthen the kind of char- 
acter which best serves the people as a 
whole. 

Those who believe in a personal 
God are sure that both child and adult 
may have experience of Him as of a 
person. This comes in worship or in 
some sudden mystical intuition that in 
the history of religions is everywhere 
affirmed as the most significant of all 
experiences. Those who cannot accept 
such a conception of God may none- 
theless have the same sort of experi- 
ence in contact with spiritual values 
in men and in the symbols men have 
devised to convey them. 

Worshipers may find a cathedral 
spiritually uplifting, but though it en- 
courages spirituality in people, it does 
not possess it itself. The quality it com- 
municates is one put there by architect 
and artist, a quality caught up in the 
symbols of the faith and hope of the 
prophets and seers and martyrs whose 
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creed and ritual. So also written words 
are symbols that communicate ideas 
and feelings from person to person. 
Spiritual values are conveyed by sym- 
bols, but they live and work only in the 
people who give and who receive them. 

Ideally the American way is the 
way of justice and righteousness, of 
brotherhood and equality, of democ- 
racy and civil rights based on respect 
for the individual as a person. This 
dream, this goal, is real and powerful 
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and: sometimes, almost in spite of us, 
contributes to the shaping of the char- 
acter of our children. Whatever the 
religious belief of the parents, it is in 
some degree a part of every American 
home. 

It is in the homes of America that 
the character is being built which to- 
morrow will bring victory or defeat of 
the American ideal. Growing up in a 
free land where citizenship means priv- 
ilege and responsibility is also a chal- 
lenge to each generation of citizens to 
hold these dearly won rights against 
greed and cynical distrust of the com- 
mon man and to draw at least a little 
nearer to the dream’s realization. This 
is more than patriotism, more than 
courage and loyalty. It is character 
shaped and sustained by faith in spiri- 
tual values proclaimed long ago on 
Sinai and in Galilee. Whether we ac- 
cept or reject Judaism or Christianity, 
we are all beholden to both in large 
measure for the ideals we treasure. 


HOW CHARACTER IS BUILT 


What are the ways in which we can 
help our children to develop spiritual 
values that will stand the test of the 
coming years? We have assumed that 
these qualities we call spiritual belong 
to people and are learned from people. 
We have assumed that character grows 
as the growing child responds to what 
goes on around him and especially to 
what the people around him do. This 
means that whether or not we feel 
qualified to use it, we parents have 
more influence than anyone else on the 
kinds of persons our children become, 
on the kinds of things they want and 
value most in life. 

Character and spiritual values are 
not just predetermined qualities that 
our children must be made to develop. 
They are always to be freshly created 
in the warm, free fellowship of the 
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home. They grow out of mutual feel- 
ings of affection, dependence, and 
trust. They involve mutual regard and 
respect for differences, a sense of soli- 
darity and responsibility. They appear 
in courage, a confidence that we can 
find our way in all situations. 

In the give-and-take of daily living 
in the home—in the way in which each 
person in it learns to get along with the 
others, to make demands and to re- 


“spond to them, to be oneself and to 


give oneself, to trust and to be trusted, 
to love and to be loved—character 
and values are built in each family and 
in each member of it. Character 
emerges from every aspect of family 
life, and its quality measures the qual- 
ity of the home itself. Especially does 
it measure the adults who, by their 
every thought and act, give shape and 
direction to the home. 

Thus each family is a fellowship in 
which all share; it is not static and for- 
mal but warm with life and growth. 
Creative difference and conformity to- 
gether build true fellowship. The fam- 
ily is strong both because of its varie- 
ties and because of its identities. Each 
member gives from his strength and 
receives for his weakness. And all both 
give help and receive help. The build- 
ing of character is an adventure in 
which all share and all are changed. 
The teaching of spiritual values is a 
two-way process between parents and 
children. All learn and all teach. 
Spiritual values come out of shared 
joys and sorrows, victories and defeats. 
They are the way members of a family 
together learn to respond to life. They 
are what grows out of experience and 
what guides it and gives it meaning. 
They are both the truths others have 
learned about life and the sudden flash 
and thrill of discovering and seeing for 
oneself. 

Parents of grown children know 
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well that their own character and ideals 
were changed by the process of bring- 
ing up children. For though there is al- 
ways much that is deeply shared, there 
is also much that is special to each 
member of the family. Neither in char- 
acter nor in the values that are a part 
of it is anyone exactly like anyone else. 
Each child has something quite his 
own to contribute. 

There is a contagion of character 


and of spirituality which is more sub-* 


tle than the formal standards of hon- 
esty and justice and brotherhood. 
Character and spiritual values are af- 
fected by the responses and sensitivities 
some call culture, an awareness of 
beauty in art and music and literature, 
in history and in nature, a life attuned 
to simple, noble, and commonplace 
events. Some have this gift of higher 
perception in the midst of unseeing 
folk around them. So John Burroughs, 
a puzzle and a disappointment to the 
hard-working farmer who was his 
father, dreamed and listened to nature 
and wrote books filled with beauty and 
wisdom. But more often such a gift, 
rising even to genius, is nurtured 
within the warm encouragement of a 
family. It presents a high goal to be 
won, a new world to be explored, and 
parents share in the entire process. 


Character and Spiritual Values 


TRADITIONAL FORMS 


There was a time when the vast ma- 
jority of Americans were convinced 
that the God of Abraham and of Jesus 
was a real and present power in the 
affairs of the nation and of the individ- 
ual. The threat of His wrath was more 
terrible than that of any modern dan- 
ger, the assurance of His favor more to 
be desired than anything else. How 
many still believe this, it is impossible 
to say. More people than ever before 
belong to some synagogue or church 
or sect. But somehow the authority 
and immediacy and urgency of religion 
seem faded. Who now trembles and 
writhes as he imagines himself “a sin- 
ner in the hands of an angry God” or 
dreams of bliss in an Eternal City with 
gates of pearl and streets of gold? It is 
fortunate that this view of religion is 
almost a thing of the past; spiritual 
values are not simply a matter of pun- 
ishments and rewards in this life or in 
a life to come. But at the same time, 
that keen sense of a moral urgency 
which makes righteousness worth any 
sacrifice and evil worse than death has 
also disappeared. As a result we drift 
and have no star to steer by. 

Is there or can there be a substitute? 
What are genuine values in a period 
when science has vastly increased the 
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RELIGIOUS TRAINING — As the child grows older, parents may want to expose 
him to a more formal religious or spiritual training. They may want him to identify 
with others of the same faith and thereby derive some of the inner security that 
comes from belonging to an institution whose roots are deep and whose traditions 
transcend material advantage. Churches and synagogues generally have programs 
that are divided into age groups, so that a child may join a group of his own age 
level. Young people's church groups are no longer devoted exclusively to formal 
religious instruction. Nowadays they study social problems, world affairs, and the 
thoughts, ideals and practices of other religions as well as their own. They often 
Participate in community drives of various kinds. In some areas, churches provide 
extensive after-school programs for young people and youth centers where teen- 
age boys and girls can meet and make friends and enjoy wholesome recreation. 


All parents want their children to develop ethi- 
cal ideas and standards of conduct, a feeling for 
spiritual values, and the inner strength to meet 
the vicissitudes of daily living with dignity and 
fortitude. Religious ideas or experiences become 


especially significant when they are carried over 
into the home. Through reading aloud, family 
discussions, and the example set by parents, 
children can be helped to relate their formal 
religious education to their own daily lives. 
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Most children enjoy the special atmosphere of 
Sunday morning preparations for church. They 
like dressing up in their Sunday best. They like 
the sense of participation with adults that go- 
ing to church with Father and Mother provides. 
In addition, they like the ritual of church. 


For children too young to sit through a re- 
ligious service, many churches provide play 
groups that are supervised by mothers or teen- 
agers taking turns on different Sundays. Some 
churches offer a wide range of activities which 
usuaily are scheduled throughout the week. 
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might of those already mad with power 
for power’s sake? What chance is there 
to lay hold upon the same strong as- 
surance that man’s life can take on 
supreme meaning and purpose? 
Whatever the answer proves to be, 
one thing is growing clearer. In order 
to build character to support spiritual 
values, every parent must discover in 
his own terms what is truly most worth 
while for him and for his children. 
Character comes from doing—and 
from feeling pleasure or pain, grati- 
tude or blame in the very act. From 
the beginning it is fumbling and ex- 
perimental. It is made up of frustra- 
tion and anger, of freedom and fulfill- 
ment, of dealing with things and peo- 
ple, of getting hurt and being satisfied. 


TOWARD SELF-DIRECTION 


Character cannot be imposed from 
without. It grows from within. It can- 
not be trained up on trellises of spiri- 
tual values set up for the purpose. 
Spiritual values are an incentive and 
direction from within. They are like a 
food that must be absorbed and as- 
similated if it is to give energy and 
growth; they are not usually effective 
when they are forced on unwilling chil- 
dren. In the long run, the most suc- 
cessful parents are those who deeply 
know and feel and practice the ways 
of life they want to teach. They are 
those who, at the same time, truly re- 
spect the unique personalities of their 
children. They are those who patiently 
and objectively try to help their chil- 
dren find themselves and the patterns 
of behavior that are for them socially 
fulfilling. 

Character and spiritual values grow 
out of the interaction of personalities in 
the intimately shared experiences of a 
family. Under the warmth of genuine 
affection and respect for himself and 
his needs, the child develops a con- 
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formity that is a pattern of feelings and 
attitudes rather than one of do’s and 
don'ts. 

But these patterns of motives and 
values do not grow to fullest propor- 
tions unless and until they take in more 
than the family. A certain exclusive- 
ness is necessary in the earlier stages 
of a family’s growth. But the family 
that refuses to be part of the larger 
community never really grows up. Re- 
ligious convictions sometimes get in 
the way of this larger fellowship. The 
more we treasure our own spiritual 
beliefs, the more we are inclined to 
doubt the worth of others’. When con- 
victions become dogmatic they seem 
to stand guard against the approach 
of alien values. The closed group and 
the closed mind seem often to go to- 
gether. 

Here is one of the chief hazards 
of education in religion. Parents are 
tempted to use God as their substitute 
and defender against the child’s 
naughty disobedience. What God 
wants seems then to be always what 
Mother wants. It is clear to the child 
that God belongs to Mother, not 
Mother to God. And the child projects 
his resentment of Mother's refusals 
and demands upon her Assistant. Or 
the combination proves so strong for 
the child that, thrusting his resentment 
deep down out of sight for a period, 
he becomes submissive and yielding. 
When at length rebellion breaks 
through the surface conformity, both 
Mother and God are likely to be re- 
jected. 


THE NEEDS OF SOCIETY 


It is not enough to build values 
within the family group. To strengthen 
the family by building around it a wall 
of shared belief is dangerous unless 
gateways are kept open to strangers. 
The family that has its own resources 
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of character and social idealism need 
not be afraid of outside influences. The 
strongest families, the family groups 
richest in character and conviction, are 
not those that shut themselves away 
from the outside world but those that 
welcome it. By contrast and compari- 
son and by shared beliefs, the visiting 
friends of another faith, the visitor 
from a distant land, the neighbor of a 
different racial background give new 
zest and direction to the family search 
for better ways of living. The open 
mind is part of the American ideal. 
There is no better way to insure its 
acceptance by our children than to 
make home an experience that we are 
sometimes glad to share. When he sees 
it freshly through the eyes of a visitor, 
a child looks with new appreciation 
and understanding upon the home he 
often takes for granted. 

Like character, spiritual values 
grow out of struggle—but not out of 
all struggle. Poverty, disease, national 
disaster, fear and hatred of others can 
warp and weaken both character and 
values. To speak of high ideals to hun- 
gry men is to inflict gross and cruel 
indignity. Self-respect and a regard for 
others are hard to cultivate in children 
exposed to the cruelties of social re- 
jection and to the sneers of children 
more fortunately born. Crowded rooms 
in unsanitary tenements, family inse- 
curity, broken homes, the lack of 
proper care and affection—all these 
make it harder for children to grow up 
into the pattern of life that most of us 
think good. Society in general and par- 
ents in particular have a tremendous 
job to do, just to see to it that every 
child has a place to grow up in that is 
physically clean and decent and or- 
derly. Much has been done to give 
children their chance to grow to nor- 
mal, healthy adulthood. But many 
boys and girls, through no fault of 
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their own, have half a chance or less. 

Let’s face it. Most parents have to 
struggle and sacrifice to provide what 
their children really need in order to 
realize their potentialities. A good 
house, good clothes, adequate medical 
care, sound schooling, wholesome and 
varied recreational activities—even 
when money is available to pay their 
costs, these require planning and effort. 
Only shallow thinking can hold that 
these more material and commonplace 
essentials can be ignored in building 
character strong in spiritual values. 
But it is sometimes hard for the privi- 
leged few who have never seen the 
harsh realities of need to realize that 
they too are threatened when poverty 
drives families to desperation and chil- 
dren grow up in streets where crime is 
play. 

The American standard of living is 
high, our conditions of life more fa- 
vorable than those found in most na- 
tions today. But opportunity and privi- 
lege are unevenly distributed, and there 
is much unnecessary suffering, espe- 
cially among little children. It is the 
task of all who have faith in the Amer- 
ican dream and who love children to 
support every intelligent effort, public 
and private, to give young Americans 
their chance. 

Character shaped to sustain spiritual 
values and to be sustained by them 
grows more readily in some environ- 
ments than in others. This must never 
be forgotten. Nor must well-wishers 
of the poor think that preachments 
and good example can of themselves 
bring social reform. One of the great- 
est faults of religious leaders has been 
their frequent inability and unwilling- 
ness to face the facts of gross social 
injustice. The preaching of social sal- 
vation is not enough. They must also 
recognize the necessity for social legis- 
lation, organized welfare, and personal 
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effort. The family that shares in com- 
munity efforts to make life more livable 
for others is likely to be the kind of 
family for whom spiritual values have 
meaning. 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


Inevitably children learn about pov- 
erty and human suffering. But the 
world’s sorrow has to be tempered to 
their years and never made a burden 
on them. More difficult for children to 
accept is the fact of evil in man’s life. 
Something can be done about human 
suffering, and often children can share 
in the efforts. But what do we tell chil- 
dren about the problem of evil? 

This problem seems often to have 
the unhappiest effects upon families 
that seek to find and keep those qual- 
ities that give life beauty and order 
and significance. There is much in 
home and school and community, in 
politics and business and international 
relations, that makes it hard for us to 
believe in our heritage of spiritual 
values. Some public morals are a stench 
in our nostrils. Brotherhood is still 
mocked by flagrant segregation and 
discrimination against racial minori- 
ties. Justice is always for sale some- 
where. Fear and hatred divide the 
world against itself and drive civiliza- 
tion toward suicide. No wonder our 
dreams seem empty, our ideals a sham. 
No wonder we so often fail to build 
our own and our children’s characters 
to the pattern we profess. 

The strongest bulwark against this 
pressure of the world’s evil must be in 
the character of the adults around 
whom the home is built and in their 
own response to this challenge. No one 
can hope to find a satisfying answer 
to this problem of evil which underlies 
all moral philosophies, all efforts to 
grasp the meaning of history and its 
tragedies. But we can avoid like the 
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plague the spiritual snobbery that 
makes of the home an ivory tower, its 
inmates holy and withdrawn, free from 
any blame or any involvement in the 
evil around it. Such an attitude so 
shields a child as to unfit him for life’s 
realities, so misrepresents the real 
character of his elders as to make in- 
evitable a later devastating disillusion- 
ment. 

As children must not be crushed be- 
neath the weight of the world’s suffer- 
ing, so they must not be overwhelmed 
by the burden of its sin. But, step by 
step, they must be helped to know of 
it; and with knowledge must come 
compassion. They must begin to want 
to help in overcoming wickedness, like 
suffering—in themselves and in their 
homes as well as in the world outside. 


RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 


The spiritual values at the heart of 
our Judaeo-Christian tradition ask of 
us to do justice and love mercy and 
walk humbly with our God. In char- 
acter shaped to these values there is no 
room for either disdain or despair. And 
there is no family so fortunate as not 

*to need to be thus fortified at times. 

For sin and suffering are never com- 
pletely overwhelming and destructive 
so long as we fight against them. It is 
in facing them as they are that we most 
often become freshly aware of the 
beauty and power of the spiritual 
values that steadily confront them. 

Perhaps in these terms formal reli- 
gious belief in God and sharing that 
belief with others are unnecessary. 
Certainly it would be wrong to con- 
demn as irreligious those who feel they 
cannot join a church or profess a writ- 
ten creed. But it would surely be as 
wrong for the latter to criticize or feel 
“superior” to church members. Study 
of' many religious groups in our day 
and back through the centuries leaves 
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the observer deeply impressed. Per- 
sonal experience as a member of 
church or synagogue often has the 
same effect. For at its best a church 
or synagogue is a group of friends 
united by a shared belief in a divine 
source of all life whose purpose and 
plan include a place for each of them 
and whose strength is sufficient for 
them in any crisis or calamity. The 
fellowship of such a faith sincerely 
held is an experience of social support 
and completion, of joy in knowing and 
in being known, that is not equaled 
elsewhere. And this is lifted to the 
heights of mystic experience in the act 
of joint worship of the God who is the 
source and goal of all this joy in being 
—and in being one, each with the 
other and with Him. 

In this basic sense, the family was 
beyond doubt the first church, the 
father and mother the priests whose 
solemn and precarious task it was to 
bring the entire family into the Pres- 
ence. It is too bad that so many sin- 
cerely religious parents have today del- 
egated this duty and privilege entirely 


to clergy. For it is still true that, more 


completely than in church or syna- 
gogue, religion at its purest and sim- 
plest and best belongs in the family 
circle, its altar the hearth or the table, 
its priest and priestess the parents who 
in the eyes of their children are, in 
their wisdom and power, little short of 
divine. 


CHEATING When a boy or girl 
cheats at school, parents often feel that 
they have failed in a most important 
responsibility—that of developing char- 
acter and a sense of personal integrity. 
With the great pressure of attaining 
good grades, cheating is so common 
among school and college students to- 
day that we cannot think of all these 
youngsters as “cheats” and all their par- 
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ents as failures. Yet we cannot dismiss 
cheating by saying, “All the kids do it,” 
for the fact remains that one who cheats 
is not living up to the best in himself. Of 
course there is a great difference be- 
tween yielding to occasional tempta- 
tion and accepting cheating as the way 
to get along. Certainly parents cannot 
hold up cheating as a way of life for 


‘themselves or for their children. 


Children learn early in playing with 
their friends that cheating isn’t fair, 
and they can carry over this same atti- 
tude into their social life—that cheat- 
ing does not belong in the honest-to- 
goodness relationships among people 
in their daily intercourse. As for his 
schoolwork, any child who is old 
enough to take tests is old enough to 
understand that cheating is wrong. 
This does not call for a lengthy lecture 
from his parents if they find out that 
their child has cheated in an exam. 
They should try to find out the motiva- 
tion and circumstances of the cheating 
and help to remedy any that are reme- 
diable. But also they can let him know 
firmly, whenever the subject comes up, 
that they knOw it’s wrong, and that 
they know he too knows it’s wrong, and 
that they realize this was a slip—and 
not a permanent habit they would all 
be ashamed of. 

It is true that parents and teachers 
often do lay too much emphasis on 
attaining good grades instead of mak- 
ing clear the purpose of the test. A 
child can understand that the test’s 
value for him is also to get a measure 
—like taking his temperature or weigh- 
ing him—to guide those who wish to 
help him. In the usual competitive set- 
ting, however, a youngster may need 
help to see that cheating means steal- 
ing a rating to which he is not entitled, 
or that it is like wearing another's 
badge to impress people falsely. 

Another basic source of cheating is 
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the young person’s lack of confidence 
in his own worth. He builds his self- 
confidence and his self-respect through 
his successes, so we want him to try 
out all kinds of tasks and challenges. 
But if one sets the goals too high, the 
frustrations and humiliations will more 
likely make him rebel against the whole 
system. Parents must realize when pres- 
sures are being put upon their children’ 
to try for things they cannot possibly 
achieve. Reproving a child for his low 
rating is in many cases as senseless— 
and confusing—as rewarding a child 
for attaining a good mark in a task that 
requires no effort from him at all. Our 
own confusion between one goal and 
another may often block a child’s 
growth in self-reliance and dependabil- 
ity. 

Young children cannot value “hon- 
esty” in the abstract, but they can learn 
the difference between being honest 
and being sneaky and cheating. We can 
help a child to develop his own sense 
of honor by helping him feel respect 
for himself and have pride in being 
able to make responsible choices and 
decisions. We must help him feel re- 
spect for what he can do in developing 
what we call his “sense of honor.” He 
needs to experience honor if he is to 
cultivate it, but he needs first to de- 
velop a healthy respect for what he 
himself is and what he is capable of 
doing. 

It is safe to say that when a child is 
helped to develop real self-respect, 
when he knows he has the respect and 
unconditional love of his parents, his 
sense of honor will develop too. To 
help a boy or girl take these difficult 
steps in growing up, parents need, of 
course, a clear sense of their own 
values and standards. 

See also HONESTY; LYING; SCHOOL 
MARKS; SELF-CONFIDENCE; STEALING 
and articles Helping Your Child at 
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School, page 464; What We Know 
about the Development of Healthy Per- 
sonalities in Children, page 25. 


CHICKENPOX See COMMON 
COMMUNICABLE DISEASES OF CHILD- 
HOOD. 


CHIGGER BITES See BITES, IN- 
SECT. 


CHILDBIRTH See REPRODUCTION 
and articles Childbirth, page 825; Hav- 
ing a Baby, page 768. 


CHILD-GUIDANCE CLINICS 
See CLINICS. 


CHILD-HEALTH STATIONS 
See CLINICS. 


CHILDHOOD DISEASES See 
COMMON COMMUNICABLE DISEASES OF 
CHILDHOOD; IMMUNIZATION and article 
Modern Health Resources, page 482. 


CHILD STUDY AND CHILD DE- 
VELOPMENT The term “child 
study” has little meaning in itself, but it 
covers a vast and continuing effort on 
the part of specialists in many fields to 
assemble, interpret, and apply knowl- 
edge concerning children. Research in- 
stitutes—many of them connected with 
universities—contribute fundamental 
research on how children grow, how 
they learn, and the many separate 
aspects of child development. Great 
numbers of children from infancy 
through adolescence have been ob- 
served and tested and the results have 
been analyzed by teams assembled 
from medicine, nutrition, education, 
psychology, psychiatry, and other 
fields. At least two projects have fol- 
lowed individual children from birth 
into adulthood and marriage—cover- 
ing a span of about 30 years. The pres- 
ent knowledge of children’s varying 
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rates of growth is an example of some 
of the researchers’ findings. 

This steady stream of research fur- 
nishes the vast source of knowledge on 
which parents, teachers, pediatricians, 
psychologists, guidance counselors, and 
all who deal with children now draw. 
It forms the basis for new advances in 
understanding and caring for children 
and developing good family relation- 
ships. Child study groups and associa- 
tions act as the middlemen between 
the sources of knowledge on the one 
hand and parents on the other, inter- 
preting and applying what is known of 
children in terms of the individual 
child and his parents. 

Parents in return have made a great 
contribution out of their direct experi- 
ence with their growing children 
through the observations, experiences, 
and questions they have shared with re- 
search questioners and with counselors. 
In such important matters as toilet 
training, for example, this fund of in- 
formation about children’s responses 
and the practices and attitudes of par- 
ents is now available for the benefit of 
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other children. When parents are trou- 
bled about a young child’s untruthful- 
ness, they can now be assured that 
almost all children tell untruths at 
some time while they are growing up. 
They can be told this only because 
thousands of parents, as well as teach- 
ers, have added their everyday experi- 
ence with normal children to the 
general fund of knowledge concerning 
children. 

While the study of children has al- 
ways occupied conscientious parents 
and educators, the organized approach 
to the subject dates only from the late 
nineteenth century, when the beginning 
of profound changes in family living 
and family relationships sharpened the 
need for deeper understanding of chil- 
dren, and the emerging psychological 
sciences provided both stimulus and 
direction. 

See also PARENT EDUCATION and 
articles What the New Psychology Can 
Mean to Parents, following; What We 
Know about the Development of 
Healthy Personalities in Children, page 
253 


WHAT THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY CAN MEAN TO PARENTS 


LL PARENTS want their children to 
grow up emotionally as well as 
physically healthy. They want their 
children to be free of those unfortunate 
character traits that spoil their good 
relations with others and prevent them 
from developing the best use of their 
powers. They want children who are 
outgoing and friendly, full of curiosity 
about the world at their doorstep. But 
this isn’t enough. Parents hope, too, 
that when their children are grown up 
they will be able not only to work well 
but to love well, to live deeply as well 
as successfully, and to discover those 
rich spiritual resources within them- 
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selves that bring a sense of fulfillment. 

This sounds like a large order, and 
it’s true that parents forever set their 
sights high. They want only the very 
best for their children. But how do they 
go about achieving it? How does a 
healthy personality get started and 
flower into maturity? Is it a “gift” that 
comes by pure chance to some and not 
to others? Or is mental health mainly 
the result of the way a child is brought 
up, of his early influences? How can 
parents foster what is best in their 
children? 

Though there are no final answers 
to these questions, the first half of this 
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century brought some promising be- 
ginnings. We at least have some im- 
portant clues to work with now. Pa- 
rents, teachers, and all others con- 
cerned with child development find 
more and more help in our ever-ex- 
panding knowledge about what goes 
into the making of a mature human 
being. 


MISCONCEPTIONS: WHAT THE 
NEW PSYCHOLOGY IS NOT 


This “new psychology” is known by 
many names. Parents who profess it 
are known as “modern” or “progres- 
sive” or “believing in psychology.” It 
is hailed by some as the beginning of 
a wonderful new era and rejected by 
others as leading straight to delin- 
quency. The new psychology has been 
the butt of much ridicule and is still 
subject to endless misunderstandings. 
A few words first about what the new- 
psychology is not may help to correct 
these widespread misconceptions. 

To begin with, the “modern” ap- 
proach to children does not imply any 
quarrel with common sense. All par- 
ents need the kind of naturalness, 
humor, balance, and ability that the 
term implies to take simple, practical 
steps to help their children grow up. 
But we have learned that we can’t al- 
ways expect common sense alone to 
solve every childhood problem, that 
specialized knowledge can—if we learn 
to use it wisely—deepen our under- 
standing of everyday happenings and 
can also prove an indispensable aid 
when a child’s normal development is 
threatened. 

The modern approach does not favor 
bringing up children without discipline. 
It does not, contrary to popular mis- 
Conception, suggest letting them say or 
do anything they wish at any time or 
place. Nor does it hold that children 
know better than their elders about 
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what’s good for them. It doesn’t con- 
sider the rights of parents or the com- 
fort of other grownups as unimportant, 
nor does it allow children to be as rude 
and inconsiderate as they please in the 
name of “self-expression.” 


WHAT THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY IS 


What, then, does the new psychology 
actually have to say to us? In the first 
place, it has taught us to approach the 
whole problem of human behavior 
from a fresh angle. We are, for exam- 
ple, much less concerned with calling 
children “good” or “bad” than we used 
to be. We have found that labels don’t 
get us anywhere. It isn’t that we care 
any the less or have lost our standards 
of right and wrong, but rather that we 
now realize that a child who doesn’t 
respond to the sensible and moderate 
measures that grownups ordinarily take 
to control him needs a different kind 
of help. When this happens we usually 
find that we cannot change his behavior 
without knowing first why he acts as 
he does. Only when we begin to un- 
derstand the causes of “bad” behavior 
can we begin to help a child to be good. 
“Bad” children, so it turns out, are 
usually unhappy, confused, or emo- 
tional disturbed children. Instead of 
scolding or punishing them, the solu- 
tion usually lies in helping them find 
more satisfaction in life, both through 
encouraging them to use their own 
abilities and in guiding them to more 
satisfactory relations with people. 

Sometimes correcting the causes of 
misbehavior is relatively simple. For 
example, a child handicapped by poor 
eyesight may have so much difficulty at 
school that he feels inferior and de- 
feated. Once the vision is corrected, 
he may go full speed ahead. Another 
child may have to be moved from a 
grade that is so much too hard or too 
easy for him that he gets bored and 
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restless. Still another may lack friends 
with whom he can have fun, space for 
hobbies, or outlets for energies that a 
good back yard or a boys’ club might 
take care of. Or a lonely, apparently 
unsociable child may discover a talent 
for radio construction or for dramatics 
that opens up new vistas and gives him 
an assured and respected place among 
his friends. 

But efforts like these aren’t always 
successful. Sometimes the causes are 
complex, hidden from the ordinary 
gaze. They may lie deep in tensions 
between members of the family or mis- 
conceptions and confusions in the 
child’s view of himself and his world. 
When a child defeats our best efforts 
to help him and persists in behavior 
that makes him and everyone around 
him miserable, then we have learned 
to turn to expert knowledge for help. 
Through child-guidance clinics, psy- 
chiatric help is becoming more and 
more available to parents, at least in 
the larger cities. 

It seems likely that the foundations 
of mental health are actually laid in in- 
fancy. We now know through scientific 
study what we have always instinctively 
felt—that a baby needs a close relation 
to his mother, or to a motherly person 
who cares for him continuously. Evi- 
dence is steadily mounting that pro- 
longed institutional care in an imper- 
sonal atmosphere, no matter how hy- 
gienic from the physical standpoint, is 
profoundly damaging to a child’s men- 
tal and physical health as well as to his 
intelligence. Even long periods of hos- 
pitalization away from all that means 
home, in an institution where he is de- 
prived of the care and presence of his 
own mother, can retard a child’s de- 
velopment. Such separation from his 
mother may jeopardize his belief in 
her constancy and protection, which 
are the rocks on which he will build 
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—or fail to build—his relation to all 
other people and to society. 

We also know that before a child 
can grow into a mature adult he must 
first be allowed to be a normal child. 
We must expect him to behave during 
childhood quite differently from 
grownups. Truthfulness, consideration 
for others, self-reliance, unselfishness, 
fairness, generosity, and the other 
traits we associate with a mature in- 
dividual—all these develop slowly, 
sometimes painfully. 

In short, we are learning increasingly 
to accept children as children; we know 
that the business of being a parent calls 
for putting up with a certain amount 
of irritating or exasperating behavior 
on the thorny path to growing up. And 
we are more willing than were our 
grandparents to make compromises 
and adjustments with our children so 
that we can live together with greater 
enjoyment. Along with this willingness 
goes more appreciation of the unique 
charm of children, just because they 
are not like grownups but are impelled 
by different motives, move toward dif- 
ferent goals, and in many respects have 
different standards. What grownup in a 
house full of children doesn’t yearn 
for a few hours of quiet instead of the 
often maddening sounds of boisterous 
play; for the well-ordered, sensible rou- 
tine in place of what seems the pointless 
dawdling of the young; for the cleared- 
out, neat toy shelves instead of collec- 
tions of (to us) useless but (to them) 
prized objects; for reasonable conver- 
sation in place of giggling fits; for the 
children’s having “worthwhile friends 
instead of undesirable ones? 

At the same time that we accept 
childish behavior as suitable to certain 
ages and stages, however, we know 
that children change as they grow and 
that what’s healthy and acceptable at 
one age may be unhealthy at another. 
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We expect a baby or even a two-year- 
old; for example, to depend on his par- 
ents almost entirely for his daily wants 
and his inner serenity; but we look for 
somewhat different behavior from a 
five-year-old, who should now be on 
the way to helping himself a bit and 
turning his vision toward the world out- 
side the family. We know that it’s quite 
usual for a four-year-old to tell tall 
stories, but we get worried if a ten-year- 
old is persistently untruthful. A typical 
boy of nine is scornful of girls—out- 
wardly, anyway; he gangs up both ag- 
gressively and defensively with young- 
sters of his own sex. But at seventeen 
the same behavior suggests that some- 
thing in his development has gone 
wrong. 

Every step of the way, parents need 
to know what is fair to expect of their 
children at various ages: in infancy, in 
the toddler stage, during the school 
years, at adolescence. If they have this 
knowledge, they can then gear their ex- 
pectations and demands accordingly 
and can be ready for those moments 
when they can actually help a child 
take the next step. But we know, too, 
that there is danger in pigeonholing 
children in their development. Excep- 
tions are the rule and all generaliza- 
tions are half-truths—a rough scale on 
which to measure any individual child. 
There are striking differences and ir- 
regularities in growth. We are aware 
that we must learn to see our own par- 
ticular youngsters clearly, as they are— 
each one a unique human being. 

At the same time we have become 
alert to the fact that markedly im- 
mature behavior is a danger signal if it 
persists beyond its normal span. A child 
of seven, even one who is intellectually 
precocious, is “immature” if his social 
behavior is that of a four-year-old, just 
as truly as an adult is immature if he 
habitually behaves like an adolescent. 
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If this immaturity persists, parents to- 
day feel a responsibility to find out the 
causes and to learn how the child can 
be helped to go forward. 


FEELINGS ARE CRUCIAL 


One of the old myths which the new 
psychology has dispelled is that good 
character is formed by consistently 
hammering “good habits” into children 
as early as possible. This mechanical 
approach has proved ineffectual. We 
have come to realize that, actually, 
children learn ways of kindness and 
courtesy, courage, self-control, and all 
that’s most important in life, not by the 
drill system, but by watching the people 
who are close to them practice these 
ways themselves; even more important, 
by loving and being loved by them. 
How parents and children actually feel 
about each other is, we now know, the 
very core of how children will develop. 
“Training” is futile, rewards and pun- 
ishments are futile, even “setting a good 
example” is ineffectual if the relation- 
ship between child and adult. lacks 
warmth and sympathy. A child can be- 
come disciplined only through the peo- 
ple he loves. Though we may all use 
rewards and punishments as emergency 
measures from time to time, these serve 
at best only as occasional reminders for 
children. They are useless the moment 
parents come to rely on them as their 
principal means of discipline. They are 
worse than useless if in his heart a child 
has come to doubt the affection, the 


good will, and the fairness of the 


grownups who administer them. 
Children need discipline. They need 
it, that is, to know that there are limits 
to what they may do and that there is a 
force in their lives which makes these 
limits seem clear and reasonable. But if 
it is to be effective, this discipline must 
rest on the child’s long experience of 
trusting his parents—on his belief in 
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their affectionate interest, as proved by 
their willingness to listen to him and 
their sensitiveness to even those 
thoughts and feelings that may be be- 
yond a child’s power to explain. 
Against such a background, discipline 
reinforces a child’s belief in his parents’ 
love. Restraint or punishment comes 
not as an expression of dislike and re- 
venge, or as the withdrawal of love, but 
actually as a proof of the parents’ 
caring and wanting to help. The child’s 
conviction that his parents really care 
is absolutely crucial. That is why effec- 
tive discipline and eventual self-disci- 
pline depend on the basic soundness of 
feelings between parents and children. 
There are no “techniques,” “systems,” 
or “correct procedures” of any kind 
that can bring about wholesome emo- 
tional development unless a child feels 
that the grownups are for him rather 
than against him. 


HELPING A CHILD TO MATURITY 


Once we come to accept children as 
children and to expect a step-by-step 
gradual progress toward maturity, we 
come also to be skeptical of the view 
that the “good” child is above all a po- 
lite, obedient, and docile child. The 
mentally healthy child is “full of beans.” 
With his great energy he wants to sam- 
ple every phase of life and test his pow- 
ers through action. He wants to “go 
places”—often before he’s really able. 
Yet it’s important that grownups grasp 
the value of these impulses and, while 
keeping them under sensible control, do 
everything possible to preserve them. 
Real “goodness”—the capacity to live 
wisely and vigorously, to love deeply, 
to be self-controlled without becoming 
inwardly cramped and anxious—how 
are these things developed? They 
emerge slowly out of the raw material 
of human nature in a home that has 
succeeded in giving children a balanced 
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diet of independence and restraint, of 
adventure and conformity. 

Modern psychology, then, offers par- 
ents two main practical suggestions to 
build on: First, know what most chil- 
dren at a given age are like and gear 
your expectations to what seems fair; 
second, beware of misusing these stan- 
dards. There are wide variations, and 
your own child may not fit the pattern. 
You will always need to be acutely 
aware of him as an individual in order 
to understand what he needs from you. 

Another change which the modern 
view of children has fostered is our 
present attitude toward all that is primi- 
tive, instinctive, selfish, egocentric, and 
often shocking and distressing in the 
behavior of young children. For gener- 
ations people who loved children usual- 
ly refused to see the cruelty, the wanton 
aggression, the sexual preoccupations 
that are often quite apparent to those 
who observe closely and are willing to 
admit what they see. Others of that gen- 
eration who were perhaps more honest 
viewed such behavior as a sign of origi- 
nal sin—‘the old Adam in us all,” they 
called it, to be nipped in the bud, pun- 
ished severely, and repressed by any 
means the moment it put in its appear- 
ance. 

Today we have learned from the 
practical findings of psychiatry that 
these impulses in children are neither 
good nor bad in themselves; it is how 
they finally develop which is important. 
Through Freud and other psychiatrists 
and psychologists we have come to 
view the child’s primitive behavior—his 
aggressiveness, his sexual manifesta- 
tions, even his cruelties—with more ob- 
jective understanding. We are still 
aware, of course, that he needs guid- 
ance and the kind of control which 
neither threatens nor frightens. This is 
necessary if a child is to grow into a 
civilized human being. But it is how we 
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do this that counts. Under favorable 
conditions what was once selfishness in 
the child may furnish the motive power 
for action and achievement in the adult. 
What was once raw aggressiveness may 
develop into constructive energy. Early 
tendencies toward cruelty may be meta- 
morphosed later into a tenderness 
toward suffering in man and beast. In 
human beings the crude sexual be- 
havior of childhood matures and 
merges with love to serve not only the 
purposes of family life and all we mean 
by the tenderness of one human being 
for another, but also all that is soften- 
ing and civilizing in mankind the world 
over. 

We have also come to see how 
mental illness—including those char- 
acter quirks anyone can observe—may 
be the result of too early and too severe 
repression of these same primitive im- 
pulses. When a child grows up healthy, 
when his sexual and his aggressive im- 
pulses become civilized and usefully 
directed, it is perhaps because his par- 
ents sensed’ what the child had to con- 
front in himself. They learned to ex- 
ercise controls gently, helping him 
gradually to modify his self-centered 
behavior. For we now have ample evi- 
dence that if training is too severe the 
child comes to feel unloved and re- 
jected. When parents, in their efforts to 
teach right and wrong, succeed only in 
instilling an overwhelming sense of 
shame and worthlessness, then children 
are in danger of developing the feeling 
that nothing they ever do can be right 
or pleasing to their parents. This state 
of mind is a great obstacle to sound 
maturing. 

So parents today have become in- 
creasingly aware that it is unwise to 
make children, especially very young 
children, ashamed of their feelings. 
They must of course help a child con- 
trol his acts by setting certain limits on 
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what he may do, but they should guard 
against making him ashamed of his 
feelings. We are all well aware, for 
example, that we cannot let a child 
express the full force of his anger by 
constantly hitting, teasing, or bullying 
his friends or other members of the 
family. Some restraints must be pro- 
vided. But it may also be of great value 
for a child to talk out his feelings to 
parents who can accept the fact that 
these impulses are a recurrent and ex- 
pected part of childhood. 

Take the case, for instance, of a boy 
who dislikes his grandmother and 
shows it by making a nuisance of him- 
self every time she’s with him. There is 
no way for his parents to force him to 
like her. But what they can do is allow 
him the chance to tell them what he 
feels about her, accept his feelings with- 
out blame, take practical measures to 
work out happier times between them 
when they are together—at the same 
time insisting that no matter what he 
feels, there are certain unkind things 
he may not do. This knowledge that 
his parents will both love and accept 
him as he is, at the same time that they 
help him toward self-understanding 
and maturer patterns of control, is the 
very basis of mental health. 

Most children engage in sex play to 
a greater or lesser extent. Every parent 
feels instinctively that though some sex 
play may be inevitable it isn’t wise to 
let it go on to the point where children 
get more and more excited and ab- 
sorbed by it. At heart children are 
ashamed and frightened if their sex 
impulses get too far out of bounds. 
They need help not only in how to stop 
but also some simple knowledge about 
their bodies and their sex feelings to 
help clear up whatever confusions they 
may have. Parents have learned that 
it’s best to answer children’s questions 
fully and freely and to try to make boys 
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and girls feel that curiosity about their 
emerging sex feeling is right and 
natural. 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY 
AND CHILD CARE 


What about parents themselves? 
What are they learning from psychol- 
ogy today that has direct application to 
their own lives? 

First of all, they are learning that 
what they are as men and women, as 
husbands and wives, as friends and 
citizens, will have a great deal to do 
with how their children develop. They 
are finding out that children aren’t 
“born that way” so much as that they 
“get that way” through constant inter- 
actions within the family and through 
countless subtle ways in which parents’ 
own personal problems and tensions sift 
down to influence their children’s per- 
sonality development. When a child is 
constantly in trouble or fails to develop 
as he should, the question always 
arises: What part are the parents play- 
ing in the situation? In what ways have 
they unwittingly contributed to the 
child’s problem? 

We are coming to understand that 
parents and children are inextricably 
bound up with one another. A child is 
literally part of his parents. His rela- 
tionship to them is a basic and potent 
force in setting the direction of his de- 
velopment. When parents have fully 
grasped the part they play, they will be 
aware that to help their children they 
must learn to know themselves more 
deeply than ever before. This is why 
professional child-guidance workers 
need to understand the parents if they 
are to help the children. Parents and 
children are inseparable. It is hard to 
give any lasting help to a young child if 
he must then depend almost completely 
on parents who have little understand- 
ing of a situation in which they them- 
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selves continue to play so vital a role. 

As they become more aware of this 
interlocking relationship, parents be- 
come better able to approach with 
wide-open eyes whatever problems 
arise in their children’s lives. Just as 
they consult a doctor without hesita- 
tion when a child is ailing physically, 
so they now turn to those trained in 
child guidance when they sense that 
their child’s emotional development has 
struck a snag. In both physical and psy- 
chological fields they of course try 
simple home remedies first—the com- 
mon-sense approach that is so indis- 
pensible. When a child has a cold we 
may give him some aspirin or see what 
a day or so in bed can accomplish. But 
if he doesn’t get better we call a doctor. 
And so; too, when a child is emotion- 
ally disturbed. We remind the bed- 
wetter to go to the toilet last thing be- 
fore bedtime; we find the best possible 
play outlets for the destructive, aggres- 
sive child; we try to show the dishonest 
child that he need not fear to acknowl- 
edge mistakes. But if in spite, of every- 
thing we do troubles still persist, then 
we call for professional advice. 

It may seem at times as if modern 
knowledge has added to the burdens of 
parents. In addition to the physical jlls 
of childhood, we are now aware of the 
danger of emotional ailments and we 
realize to what extent these have their 
sources in the experiences of early 
childhood. in which we ourselves as 
parents are so deeply involved. Has this 
knowledge made the job harder instead 
of easier? Has it merely increased the 
anxiety with which parents approach 
the task of rearing children? For some 
the temptation has been strong to turn 
their backs on new knowledge, to run 
away from it all and pin their hopes on 
old-fashioned remedies. But most 
parents today do not retreat to this easy 
and ineffectual escape. Instead, while 
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using the experience and wisdom of the 
past, they continue to search out more 
knowledge and to use expert guidance 
when it is available. They will use this 
knowledge as a means of ensuring the 
best emotional growth of their children, 
just as they now seek medical advice to 
keep their babies well. 

Our understanding of the basic con- 
ditions that make for mental health will 
increase as we become aware of its im- 
portance, as we find promising guide- 
lines for further research, and as educa- 
tion interprets and spreads this knowl- 
edge. But in the last analysis, parents 
are the ones most concerned. It is they 
who are called on to translate scientific 
knowledge into day-to-day living with 
their children. Parents today seem on 
the whole wiser, more conscientious 
than ever before; they go about their 
jobs more courageously and more in- 
telligently. If now and then they seem 
to lose their balance, they manage 
somehow to regain it and find again the 
means to use their knowledge and go 
forward. 

In the field of physical health, scien- 
tific medicine has saved countless lives; 
it has proved its superiority over com- 
mon-sense home remedies in treating 
sick people. Though our knowledge of 
mental health is comparatively recent, 
it is the hope of all not only that we 
may one day learn to heal the mentally 
sick, but that we may also show the way 
for human beings to lead lives that 
bring them deeper and more lasting 
satisfactions, 


CHLOROMYCETIN See MODERN 
DRUGS. 


CHOKING A child who is chok- 
ing on a piece of food, a bone, or some 
other object he has swallowed should 
be picked up by the feet, held head 
downward, and slapped sharply on the 
back. A child too big to be lifted 
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should bend over from the waist as far 
as possible, head hanging downward, 
and be slapped on the back. 

If the object does not come out and 
the child’s color begins to change be- 
cause of hampered breathing, call a 
doctor or hospital, or rush him to 
whichever is nearest. It is most impor- 
tant to get medical help as quickly as 
possible. 

Never attempt to remove foreign 
bodies from the throat or windpipe 
with fingers or instruments. 

See also FIRST AID; GAGGING. 


CHOREA Commonly called “St. 
Vitus’ dance,” chorea is a disorder of 
the nervous system frequently accom- 
panying rheumatic fever and charac- 
terized by involuntary twitching of 
different parts of the body. (Often only 
a physician can distinguish the move- 
ments caused by chorea from those 
caused by a tic.) At times these invol- 
untary movements become so frequent 
that they interfere with speech, writing, 
eating, and dressing. Most cases of 
chorea in children occur from about 
the age of six to preadolescence. There 
may be several attacks, but chorea gen- 
erally disappears after adolescence. 

During an attack a child becomes 
excitable, restless, and emotionally un- 
predictable; allowances should be 
made for this. He should be put to bed 
immediately, away from any physical 
or mental excitement, and placed un- 
der medical supervision. The severity 
of the case will determine the type of 
treatment the doctor recommends. 
Some cases show rapid improvement 
simply with rest, quiet surroundings, 
and a sedative. 

See also RHEUMATIC FEVER; TIC and 
article Modern Health Resources, page 
482. 


CHRISTMAS See HOLIDAYS; 
SANTA CLAUS. 


Chromosomes 


CHROMOSOMES The hereditary 
material of life, which is present in the 
nucleus of every cell in the body, can 
be seen at certain times under the mi- 
croscope in the form of tiny “packages” 
called chromosomes. The chromo- 
somes carry the genes which determine 
hereditary traits and characteristics. 

See also BIRTH DEFECTS; INHERIT- 
ANCE OF DISEASES AND DEFECTS; MON- 
GOLISM; PRENATAL INFLUENCE: MYTHS 
AND MISUNDERSTANDINGS; SEX, DETER- 
MINATION OF and article DNA: How 
Heredity Works, page 452. 


CIRCUMCISION Removing the 
loose fold of skin which covers the 
head of the penis has been practiced 
both as a religious ritual and as a hygi- 
enic measure to prevent infection. 
Today, because modern sanitary con- 
ditions enable everyone to wash fre- 
quently, and because of the feeling that 
any unnecessary operation should be 
avoided, the trend is no longer to con- 
sider circumcision a procedure to be 
carried out as routine. It is rather a 
matter for parents to consider in con- 
sultation with their doctor. 

Circumcision may be necessary, of 
course, when the foreskin is extra-long, 
in which case it tends to retain urine 
and may lead to irritation and infec- 
tion. Circumcision is best performed 
before the infant is ten days old, since, 
if done later, it definitely becomes an 
operation requiring general anesthesia. 
If circumcision does become necessary 
for an older child, the fact that any 
hospitalization may lead to emotional 
difficulties makes it wiser to defer it— 
or any other necessary elective surgical 
procedure—until the child is eight or 
nine years old. The boy should also 
know what the procedure will be and 
especially that no essential part of his 
penis will be removed, but only a bit 
of superfluous skin. 


Citizenship 


After circumcision, the doctor’s in- 
structions as to protection and cleans- 
ing of the wound should be followed 
carefully, and he should be called if 
bleeding persists. 

See also OPERATIONS. 


CITIZENSHIP In a democratic 
society each individual has a share of 
responsibility as a citizen. The schools 
recognize the need to prepare boys and 
girls for citizenship and give them in- 
struction on the workings of govern- 
ment and public agencies, the organi- 
zation of the community, and the 
duties of citizens. In many schools the 
children also take part in the demo- 
cratic procedures of classroom organi- 
zation, student government, and extra- 
curricular clubs. 

The foundation of citizenship is laid, 
however, in the family, the first group 
to which the individual belongs. Within 
the family, from his earliest years, the 
child absorbs the attitudes that make 
him a participating member of the 
democratic community. Both from the 
way his parents deal with him and from 
the way they deal with others, the child 
can learn the independence, responsi- 
bility, and respect for the rights of 
others that go to make a good citizen. 

Even while the child is very small, 
he is not too young, however, to experi- 
ence the love and care of his parents, 
to grow with a feeling of belonging and 
of confidence that his needs will be 
met. On this base of trust in his parents 
he develops belief in himself; he also 
develops a feeling of good will toward 
his fellows. 

By the way in which his parents 
teach him to control his own wishes 
and obey the rules of civilized living, 
he learns his attitude toward authority. 
If discipline is harsh or severe, or the 
standards of behavior too high for him 
to reach, authority may become for 
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him a power to fear or to rebel against. 
If he is guided gently but firmly along 
the ways he must take in order to live 
with people, authority becomes a 
friendly power on which he can rely 
until he matures enough to take re- 
sponsibility for himself. In this, too, his 
parents take an active hand, gradually 
giving him responsibility and a voice 
in decisions as he becomes able to exer- 
cise them. 

Other individuals enter the home— 
brothers and sisters, relatives and 
friends, various service people—and 
the child goes out to meet other people 
in the neighborhood, the stores, even- 
tually in school, By his parents’ atti- 
tudes toward these others he learns that 
everybody counts, everybody is an in- 
dividual to be considered. The demo- 
cratic home does not teach the child to 
be kind to inferiors or tolerant of those 
who are unlike himself. It teaches him 
rather that people are different and 
each has his contribution to make. The 
regard for each member of the house- 
hold which he has learned from his 
toddler days carries over to regard for 
all persons with whom he will come in 
contact later. 

The democratic society derives its 
power and authority from its citizens 
and requires citizens who are both re- 
sponsible for themselves and responsi- 
ble to the group. While the school, the 
church, and the community itself con- 
tribute their essential share to the 
child’s education for citizenship, the 
home is where the character of the citi- 
zen is formed. It is from his parents 
that a youngster learns the attitude that 
he can’t influence government without 
taking an active part in his community 
affairs. A democratic society survives 
and thrives on the strength and de- 
pendability of the individual citizen, 
his freedom from fear, his confidence 
in himself and in others, all of which 
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are first learned in the home. 

See also COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES; 
DEMOCRACY IN THE HOME; RESPONSI- 
BILITY and articles Character and 
Spiritual Values, page 164; Roots of 
Prejudice, page 400; Teen-Agers To- 
day, page 44; What We Know About 
the Development of Healthy Personali- 
ties in Children, page 25. 


CITY LIVING The busy, noisy, 
crowded, and often not too clean mod- 
ern city was not designed as a setting 
for children to grow in. Children, how- 
ever, live where their parents live, and 
parents tend to live where their work 
is. Children can thrive in a trailer, a 
cramped apartment, or anywhere else, 
according to how well their parents 
succeed in making it a home. 

For some decades there has been a 
great movement of the American popu- 
lation from country to city. Whether 


City Living — The city child learns early to be alert 
in various situations, such as watching traffic lights, 
and riding on buses and subways. Many parents and 
social agencies provide country trips and vacations 
to bring nature closer to city children. 


City Living 
the trend is now being reversed is not 
certain, but the city will probably be a 
permanent feature of American living. 
With the persistent increase in their 
populations, the large cities have been 
going through a difficult period. City 
living in the past has been pleasanter 
than it is today and may one day im- 
prove again as the city planners be- 
come more aware of the needs of city 
dwellers and better able to meet them. 
Meanwhile there are areas in every city 
unfit for living, where people must 
nevertheless live; it is a tribute to the 
strength of the family that even in such 
settings boys and girls grow up to be 
successful and happy men and women. 
The restriction on children’s physi- 
cal freedom is the most obvious disad- 
vantage of a city childhood, and par- 
ents try to compensate for this, even 
though the park or playground is often 
inadequate, overcrowded, and perhaps 
far from home. Aware that an unre- 
lieved sidewalk existence is not good 
for children, mothers and fathers and 
a number of social agencies try to pro- 
vide city youngsters with trips and 
country vacations, either with the fam- 
ily or at a children’s summer day camp. 
The positive values of city living are 
less obvious, but they are there. From 
the day he is first wheeled out in his 
baby buggy the city child is aware of 
people and of work being done. The 
stores, the trucks carrying all manner 
of things, the buildings going up and 
coming down, the steam shovels and 
electric drills, in some cities the tugs 
and barges and ships on the waterfront 
—all these things stimulate the young 
child’s curiosity about the world and 
lead him on to investigate and learn. 
The city has museums and libraries, 
concerts and theaters. Walking to the 
park with the toddler or going with the 
school-age son or daughter to the pic- 
ture gallery or the automobile show, 
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City Living — In most large cities, parks and recrea- 
tion areas do not compensate for the physical re- 
strictions imposed by city living. However, the city 
offers friends, contact with many different kinds of 
people and activity, and many cultural opportunities. 


parents play a continuous role as teach- 
ers and guides for their children in the 
many-sided life of the city. 

The city child finds many playmates 
his own age, of many economic levels 
and cultural backgrounds. He comes to 
know adults who look and dress and 
perhaps talk unlike his parents. He 
learns early to watch traffic lights, ride 
in buses and subways, and look after 
himself in a variety of situations that 
call for alertness. 

City living puts an extra burden on 
mothers of young children. They must 
wheel the baby out for the daily airing, 
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take the toddler to the playground, and 
escort the kindergartner or first-grader 
to and from school unless an older 
child’s services are available. For this 
the city mother is perhaps compensated 
by the companionship of other mothers 
doing the same things for their chil- 
dren. Living near his work, the city 
father is usually home earlier, and then 
his wife’s day alone with the children 
is shorter. The city mother also has 
access to a greater variety of adult rec- 
reation and cultural interests, and in 
general leads a less isolated life than 
either her suburban or country cousin. 

See also COUNTRY LIVING; FAMILY 
LIVING; PRESCHOOL CHILD; SUBURBAN 
LIVING and articles Being a Father To- 
day, page 369; Changing Patterns in 
Family Living, page 309; Teen-Agers 
Today, page 44; What Camping Can Do 
for Your Child, page 642. 


CLASSES FOR EXPECTANT 
PARENTS See EXPECTANT PARENTS, 
CLASSES FOR; FAMILY-LIFE EDUCATION. 


CLAY FOR MODELING For chil- 
dren of all ages, clay is a naturally satis- 
fying medium for modeling. The only 
tools needed, at least in the beginning, 
are the hands and fingers. Even a very 
young child knows almost instinctively 
what to do with a lump of “holding” 
size clay (the size of a small grape- 
fruit). He pulls it and punches it and 
squeezes it, and he pokes it and rolls it. 
He loves the feel of it. 

Remember that children having their 
first experience with clay need consid- 
erable time to explore this new medium. 
Let your child squish it in his fingers 
all he wants to. Let him make the sim- 
ple forms he wants, not things that you 
think would be nice. As forms take 
shape that are meaningful to the child, 
he will want to keep some of them. 
The point to remember here is that clay 
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should dry slowly—not near a stove or 
radiator, as unhardened clay will crack 
or break when subjected to too much 
heat. 

Clay hardens as it loses its moisture 
and dries. Then it can be painted with 
poster paint, or tempera. Be sure the 
paint is thinner than it would be for 
ordinary picture painting on paper, as 
dry clay will absorb the water in the 
paint very quickly. The painted form 
can then be “glazed” with shellac or 
nail polish, which will give it a lovely 
sheen. (An unpainted clay object can 
be preserved by rubbing it with floor 
wax when dry.) 

Here are some tips to keep in mind 
for the preparation, use and storage of 
clay. 

1. Clay is ready to use when it 
readily yields a thumbprint. It should 
not be too hard for little hands to mold 
easily, nor too soft or gooey. 

2. How to condition hard clay: 
Break the clay into small pieces and 
wrap in a piece of oilcloth or burlap 
or other sturdy bag. Pound the bag 
with a heavy, flat object—a wooden 
mallet or brick is better for this pur- 
pose than a regular hammer, which 
may punch holes in the bag. Now place 
the pounded clay in a plastic or crockery 
jar, and fill with water. Let the clay 
soak two or three days, and when it is 
soft, pour out the water and let the 
clay stand overnight. Next “work” the 
dampened clay, as when kneading bread 
dough. (Older children, with strong 
hands, seldom shirk from this task). 
Shape the clay into globs the size of a 
small grapefruit. An excellent way of 
dividing a large piece of clay into work- 
ing lumps is to cut it with strong twine, 
and let the pieces fall on a flat surface. 

3. How to condition clay that is too 
soft to handle: Leave the container 
open a day or two, until the clay hard- 
ens sufficiently so that when you gently 
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press your thumb into it, a thumbprint 
will remain. 

4. Before working with clay, cover 
the work area with oilcloth, or with a 
piece of plywood or masonite. Do not 
use clay directly on a table top. 

5. Always keep clay stored in a 
tightly covered container or earthen- 
ware crock. If no lid is available, put a 
damp towel or wet sponge on top of the 
clay, then place a piece of plastic or 
oilcloth over that. 

6. When cleaning up, be sure that 
as much clay as possible is rubbed off 
the fingers before soaping and washing 
in a sink. Clay tends to settle along 
the bottom of pipes and accumulates. 
Enough of it will block the water flow 
inside the pipes. 

See also FINGER PAINTING; MODEL- 
ING DOUGH; PLAY EQUIPMENT and ar- 
ticle Art Experiences for All Children, 
page 564. 


CLEANLINESS However grown- 
ups may feel about it, “dirty” is not a 
distasteful word to children. They get 
dirty in the process of doing something 
—usually something pleasant (to a 
child) like getting crusted with mud 
while dabbling in soil and water, or 
smeared with paint while creating a 
masterpiece, or coated with dust during 
a terrific ten-inning game. The right to 
get dirty goes along with many other 
things that are important to the devel- 
opment of a child’s personality. The 
toddler making mud pies is satisfying 
his curiosity, learning about the feel of 
earth and water, using his imagination 
to create something. Constant remind- 
ers to “keep clean” can make a young- 
ster afraid of getting dirty and crush his 
natural zest for new experiences. His 
chances for fun will be restricted and 
also his opportunities to learn through 
experience. 

Of course it’s the parents who have 
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to bear with the extra laundry, the . 
messy floors, the grass-stained slacks. 
A sensible choice of clothing will help 
to lessen the burden. Tossing sturdy 
overalls, dungarees, T-shirts, shorts 
into a washing machine is easier than 
hand-laundering cute little pants and 
pleated pinafores. (It’s easier, too, to 
welcome hearty tugs from sooty hands 
or hugs from grimy arms when parents 
themselves wear old or at least washable 
clothes around the house.) It’s easier 
to wipe up linoleum than a rug, and a 
child will more readily be careful about 
the living-room rug if there are other 
places where he does not have to be so 
careful. And a cheerful, thorough 
scrub-up at the end of the day is less 
wearing on everyone than an hourly 
dab-and-wipe at face and hands, When 
it is important to be clean, boys and 
girls learn best through constructive 
examples. They will remember to wash 
their hands before meals more easily 
if they see adults doing the same. 
i : 


Cleanliness — Children naturally get dirty while hav- 
ing fun and seeking new experiences. Constant re- 
minders to keep clean only serve to crush a child's 
natural zest for life. When cleanliness is important, 
such as washing hands before meals, example is 
the best teacher. 
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Sometimes parents’ fear of germs is 
the reason for emphasizing cleanliness, 
particularly with babies. But healthy 
babies are much more germ-resistant 
than is generally realized. They can 
usually withstand ordinary germs 
around them more easily than they can 
the anxiety produced by repeated 
warnings and reprimands. 

Contempt for cleanliness is so typi- 
cal of preadolescents, especially boys, 
that a child from 8 to 12 who is always 
immaculate would worry his parents. 
The preadolescent rebellion against 
soap and water is part of a general re- 
bellion against adult standards, which 
is in itself a step in healthy develop- 
ment toward independent thinking. It 
is comforting to remember that the 
anti-washing phase will pass; and if it 
is not turned into a family issue, it is 
likely to pass more quickly. 

Naturally, some children are cleaner 
than others, and in different ways. 
Some revel in baths; some like the taste 
of toothpaste; little girls usually wel- 
come a change of clothing more often 
than do boys. But on the whole, clean- 
liness is a word without much meaning 
to the average child until he is adoles- 
cent or almost adult. 

See also CLOTHES; HYGIENE; NEAT- 
NESS and articles Early Steps in Grow- 
ing Up, page 675; The School Years: 
Growing Independence, page 503. 


CLEFT LIP AND PALATE These 
two conditions can occur separately or 
together, as a result of something going 
wrong in a baby’s development before 
birth. Sometimes the tissues of the lips 
fail to come together properly, so that 
the child is born with one or two 
notches in his lip, called cleft lip (re- 
ferred to also as harelip). This may be 
a slight separation or one that extends 
into the nostril. In the same way, the 
tissues of the palate and roof of the 
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mouth occasionally fail to grow com- 
pletely together, resulting in an open- 
ing known as cleft palate. Sometimes 
it happens that this cleft extends out to 
the upper lip, so that a cleft lip is pres- 
ent also. 

Cleft lip can be very unsightly and 
dismaying to parents who at first find 
it hard to realize that plastic surgery 
can usually be so successful that after 
the operation hardly any imperfection 
of the lip can be noticed. Skilled sur- 
gery also can be highly successful in 
repairing cleft palates. If any malfor- 
mation of the pharynx or mouth re- 
mains resulting in a speech difficulty, 
this can be greatly helped by special 
therapy and training. Dental problems 
may also accompany cleft palate, but 
as the child’s mouth grows, these too 
can be dealt with effectively by an 
orthodontist. 


Since both cleft lip and cleft palate 
interfere with normal feeding, the in- 
fant is fed in a special way until an 
operation is possible, and perhaps for 
a short time after the operation. Most 
specialists today usually recommend 
that surgical repair be done in the first 
few months of life. This gives a chance 
for the baby’s mouth to grow properly 
before he begins to talk and develop 
speech habits. It also helps prevent 
inner ear infections and possible deaf- 
ness which can result from cleft palate. 

If a child with either of these im- 
perfections in some degree has been 
permitted to grow past infancy without 
surgical repair, it is still not too late. 
The help of specialists can be of enor- 
mous benefit to a child troubled with 
these conditions. 

See also BIRTH DEFECTS; OPERA- 
TIONS; SPEECH DIFFICULTIES. 


CLEFT PALATE See CLEFT LIP 
AND PALATE. 
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CLIMBING At any time from 
about nine months on, all babies seem 
to have in common an urge to climb. 
Often they can crawl up and down a 
flight of stairs swiftly and safely long 
before they can walk. If there are no 
stairs, they take to chairs. Climbing is 
part of the baby’s way of learning, as 
well as part of his muscular develop- 
ment; he needs some place at home 
where he can safely go through this 
phase of his growth. Removing him 
from the stairs or the first rung of a 
chair does not make for safety; his urge 
to climb may impel him to use some- 
thing even less stable which may topple 
over. Better measures are: standing by 
as he clambers up the steps (and clos- 
ing a folding gate if he may get to them 
when an adult is not around); provid- 
ing some sturdy wooden boxes or a 
small flight of short steps in his room 
or the back yard; keeping a bright- 
colored footstool by a steady chair that 
is not easily harmed by climbing. 

If a child has been free to develop 
his sense of balance and sure-footed- 
ness when a baby, he will be safer in 
later years when he begins to climb 
trees or monkey bars. Climbing can 
begin at almost any time. Whenever 
and whatever the child wants to climb, 
it is often the parents who are more 
afraid than the youngster. Sometimes 
they prohibit this because there is real 
danger; sometimes because they them- 
selves haven’t had any experience in 
confident climbing. If a situation is 
clearly dangerous, of course, the child 
has to be stopped. But if he is simply 
trying to do something that is impos- 
sible for him, it’s better that he discover 
this for himself. If a tree is too high for 
safety, he can be told to stop when he 
reaches a certain point, but he can 
have the pleasure and added self-con- 
fidence of clambering over the lower 
branches. Of course there are some 
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Climbing — Climbing, which usually starts from nine 
months on, will teach a child balance and surefooted- 
ness, and aid his muscular development. Parents can 
provide sturdy boxes or steps, stand by while the 
child climbs, and set safe limits for older children. 


children who never enjoy exploring the 
higher reaches, and it’s better not to 
urge them to do so. 

See also ACCIDENT PREVENTION; 
OVER-PROTECTION; TIMIDITY and art- 
icles Children Grow through Play, page 
741; What We Know about the De- 
velopment of Healthy Personalities in 
Children, page 25. 


CLINICS Patients go to a clinic 
in the same way as they would go to a 
doctor’s office, and also in some cases 
for services not available in a doctor’s 
office, such as certain forms of diag- 
nosis or of guidance. Clinics may be 
operated independently or as part of 
a hospital and are supported either by 
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taxes or by private contributions. Cer- 
tain clinics are open only to patients 
who cannot afford to pay for private 
medical care. In these, doctors gen- 
erally contribute their services and 
there is a low fee for treatment or none 
at all except for medicines, depending 
on the patient’s ability to pay. Fees in 
other clinics are usually scaled accord- 
ing to the size of the family and its in- 
come. 

Some special clinics most frequently 
used for children are these: 


The child-guidance clinic is for the 
purpose of diagnosing and treating 
children who need professional help in 
overcoming difficulties in their emo- 
tional or social adjustment. Because 
parents are so important in their chil- 
dren’s lives, they are generally expected 
to take active part in any treatment 
prescribed for the child. The profes- 
sional staff of these clinics usually con- 
sists of psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
social workers. 

Many states have traveling psychi- 
atric clinics to serve communities that 
do not have their own local resources. 


The pediatrics clinic is the medical 
division specializing in the diagnosis 
and treatment of children’s illnesses. 


The well-baby clinic is usually spon- 
sored by the local public health de- 
partment. It offers immunization 
services as well as regular medical 
checkups for infants and information 
and help to parents on the care of in- 
fants and preschool children. The 
main concern of this type of clinic is 
with maintaining children’s health 
through regular medical supervision 
and parent education in child care. 


See also DOCTOR; PROBLEM CHILD 
and articles Modern Health Resources, 
page 482; What the New Psychology 
Can Mean to Parents, page 175. 
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CLOTHES Today’s clothes design- 
ers, both of retail garments and of pat- 
terns for home dressmaking, offer so 
many practical and attractive items for 
youngsters that a mother needs only a 
few guiding principles to help her 
choose a satisfactory wardrobe. 

Health and comfort come first. To- 
day’s infant has a simple wardrobe 
(see LAYETTE AND BABY EQUIPMENT) 
and wears frilled and embroidered 
dresses only for special occasions. 
When the baby begins to creep, two- 
piece suits of easy-to-launder cottons 
form the base of his wardrobe. The 
top part should come well above the 
knees so that his creeping is not ham- 
pered. It is a good idea to have two or 
three pairs of panties for each over- 
blouse, as they simplify changing and 
laundering. Knitted suits are espe- 
cally comfortable and good protection 
against chilly weather and cold floors. 
Neck openings and armholes should be 
big enough to go on easily; a struggle 
in dressing the baby may start the day 
off badly and also may give him such 
a dislike for the whole process that he 
is slow in learning to dress himself. 

Before long the invaluable overalls 
make their appearance; denim and cor- 
duroy are the great favorites. For out- 
door use in winter the lightweight 
wind and waterproof snowsuits have 
taken the place of heavier and stiffer 
garments. A good suit of this kind is 
more economical, as well as more com- 
fortable, than a poor one that has to 
be supplemented by numerous sweaters 
and scarfs. A child “all bundled up” 
is at a disadvantage every time he tries 
to run or play. 

The question of size is always a bit 
troublesome. Stores have mysterious 
ways of marking things, so that a size 
one, for instance, is usually far too 
small for a one-year-old. Take along 
measurements when shopping and let 
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Clothes — Although there will be an occasional revolt 
against adult standards in dress, however liberal, 
most children see that development of a certain 
amount of good taste and paying reasonable atten- 
tion to social conventions are part of becoming adult. 


the salesgirl figure out the proper size. 
Try to strike a balance between leav- 
ing room “to grow in” and getting a 
garment that is a reasonably good fit at 
the time of purchase. Jackets with 
raglan sleeves allow more room for 
growth than those with set-in sleeves. 
Not only can clothes that are much 
too large be uncomfortable, but they 
can lead to accidents. Also, at a sur- 
prisingly early age children begin to 
be conscious of their clothes and to feel 
uneasy in outsize ones. 

This factor of the child’s own prefer- 
ence begins to play a big part as early 
as the kindergarten years and increases 
steadily in importance as time goes by. 
Though durability and economy are 
important considerations, they can be 
combined with the current juvenile 
fashion. Fads in clothes for the school- 
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Clothes — Baby clothes should allow free movement 
and ease in dressing. From kindergarten onward, the 
child’s own tastes and desire to dress like the rest 
of his group should be respected. Durability and econ- 
omy can usually be combined with current fashions. 


age girl or boy are sometimes exasper- 
ating to parents, but—unless the child 
wants an unreasonable expenditure for 
some passing fancy—it is better for 
him, if at all possible, to go along with 
the rest of the group than to feel dif- 
ferent and left out. 

In general, mothers acknowledge 
that sturdy, washable garments are the 
best for all seasons and nearly all oc- 
casions. It is to everyone’s interest to 
forgo the frilly, starchy dress or the 
neatly pressed trousers for every day. 
This makes the use of dress-up clothes 
for special occasions all the more fes- 
tive and enjoyable, and in the mean- 
time saves on budget and labor as well 
as giving the child more liberty for 
normal, healthy activity. 

See also CLEANLINESS; CREEPING; 
DRESSING SELF; SLOPPINESS IN DRESS. 
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CLUBFOOT It is not uncommon 
for a baby to be born with a foot 
twisted to some degree out of its nor- 
mal position. When the deformity is 
mild, as in the majority of cases, it may 
be due to the way the infant’s feet were 
crossed in the womb, and to restricting 
pressures on them. This condition 
more often than not tends to improve 
gradually without treatment, though it 
should be watched carefully. For a 
while after birth newborn babies tend 
to lie in their cribs in the familiar posi- 
tion they knew in the womb. The 
mother of an infant with a mild club- 
foot condition should be careful not 
to wrap blankets tightly around his 
feet, for fear of holding them in an 
abnormal position and thus delaying 
improvement. A pair of special shoes 
with a bar between them is sometimes 
used while the child is asleep to keep 
his feet straight. 

Another form of clubfoot, known as 
“true” clubfoot, does not improve by 
itself. This is because actual abnormali- 
ties of bone and muscle are present. A 
“mistake” at some stage of growth in 
the uterus, or perhaps something wrong 
in the original fertilized egg from which 
the baby developed, is believed to be 
the cause. This kind of clubfoot can 
turn out to be quite disabling unless 
treatment begins very early in life. 
Plaster casts are used to bring the foot 
into a normal position. As the foot 
grows, braces and special shoes may 
be necessary. It may be a long-drawn- 
out procedure requiring much patience 
from parents and child alike, but the 
results justify patience. If treatment is 
delayed, correction by surgery may be 
necessary. With an occasional very 
severe Clubfoot condition it may not be 
possible even with surgery and other 
measures to eliminate walking difficul- 
ties entirely. In any case, it is prefer- 
able to have treatment start as soon 
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after birth as possible. 

Although fears are often aroused 
that when a baby is born with clubfoot, 
a succeeding child will be similarly 
afflicted, evidence indicates that hered- 
ity is only occasionally involved in 
these cases, and that there is only about 
a 1-in-30 repeat risk in a family. 

See also BIRTH DEFECTS; CRIPPLED 
CHILD and articles Helping Children to 
Live with Their Handicaps, page 928; 
Modern Health Resources, page 482. 


CLUBS See GANGS; YOUTH CENTERS; 
YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS. 


CLUMSINESS See AWKWARD- 
NESS; SELF-CONFIDENCE. 


CODES, CHILDREN’S See GANGS 
and articles The School Years: Grow- 
ing Independence, page 503; Adoles- 
cence: On the Way to Maturity, page 
258. 


COD-LIVER OIL See VITAMINS. 


COEDUCATION In the United 
States it is taken for granted that boys 
and girls generally go to school to- 
gether from kindergarten through col- 
lege or as far as their education takes 
them. The education of boys and girls 
in the same schools and classes was 
taken for granted in the first American 
public elementary schools. The private 
academies and colleges, which were 
much older, had been established pri- 
marily to prepare young men for later 
study for the ministry, medicine, law, 
or government. The need for women as 
teachers called attention to the need 
for better education for all girls. Co- 
inciding with the growing movement 
for equal opportunities with men, it 
demanded that the colleges admit 
qualified women. This the older col- 
leges were not prepared to do. 


Colds 


Many separate colleges for women 
were established, and in time Columbia 
University and later Harvard each set 
up a college where girls were given the 
same courses as the men students, by 
the same instructors, but in separate 
buildings. For many years the older 
colleges did not admit women except 
for graduate study. Meanwhile an ex- 
traordinary expansion of secondary 
education took place. Separate high 
schools for boys and girls continued to 
be set up, especially in the East. In 
the Middle West and the West, how- 
ever, state universities and the small 
sectarian colleges usually admitted 
women and men on the same basis 
from the beginning. 

The question of coeducation has 
been raised again as new ideas about 
education have developed. While it has 
long been evident that girls can learn 
as well as boys, it has also become 
clear that the traditional studies are 
not necessarily the whole task of edu- 
cation for all boys or all girls. Coedu- 
cation is now considered increasingly 
important as the growth of the child’s 
whole personality is widely considered 
to be part of the school’s responsibility. 
Education is looked upon not only as 
“school” learning but also as learning 
to live with others, and with the oppo- 
site sex as well as with one’s own, in 
preparation for taking one’s place in a 
world of men and women who live and 
work side by side. 

Today most elementary and high 
schools and about three-fourths of the 
colleges in the United States are co- 
educational. There are more colleges 
for women than for men, but of the 
women’s colleges, nearly half are spe- 
cifically devoted to training kinder- 
garten and elementary-school teachers. 
Thus most American boys and girls 
attend schools where they can work and 
play together, sharing ideas and so- 
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cial activities as well as studies, and 
learning to get along with each other 
through day-by-day experience. This 
experience is as important during ado- 
lescence and young adulthood as in 
the kindergarten and elementary-school 
years. 

There are of course good reasons for 
having boys and girls engage separately 
in some aspects of school activity, 
Many young people choose schools 
and colleges that have students only 
of the same sex and are happy there. 

See also BOARDING SCHOOL; COL- 
LEGE; INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES and 
articles Adolescence: On the Way to 
Maturity, page 258; Helping Your 
Child at School, page 464; Teen-Agers 
Today, page 44; What Camping Can 
Do for Your Child, page 642. 


COLDS See COMMON COLD. 


COLIC If a baby of about two to 
four weeks old begins to cry daily at 
about the same time or after the same 
feeding; if his legs double up, his face 
reddens, his abdomen feels hard, what 
he probably has is the painful intestinal 
cramp known as colic. 

The causes of colic are not certain. 
The fact that the attacks occur at about 
the same time every day and that they 
are most common in the late afternoon 
or evening does not support the first 
guess—that something is wrong with 
the milk, Of course the doctor should 
be consulted. While it is possible that 
the formula may be at fault, other 
causes are much more likely: under- 
feeding or overfeeding; excessive swal- 
lowing of air; coldness and fatigue; a 
noisy or excited household; or a some- 
what less maturely developed intestinal 
tract than that of the usual newborn. 
Tension around the baby may be a 
cause of colic. An infant screaming in 
pain will certainly worry a mother and 
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father and make them anxious—and 
probably exhausted too. But if they be- 
come too deeply disturbed, their han- 
dling of the baby can become uncertain 
and clumsy, thus increasing the tension 
in the infant’s immature nervous sys- 
tem. 

Some relief for colic may be ob- 
tained by taking extra care to burp the 
baby after each feeding; soothing him 
with quiet words, cuddling, gentle han- 
dling; rocking him slowly in crib or 
carriage; shifting his position fre- 
quently and giving him a change of 
scene. 

The colicky baby grows and thrives 
and gains weight as rapidly as babies 
who don’t have colic. If nothing seems 
to give him much relief, his parents 
should at least try to avoid getting 


Colic — This intestinal cramp is common in babies of 
about two to four weeks and up to four months, The 
exact causes Gre unknown, but they probably in- 
clude tension, under- or over-feeding and swallow- 
ing air. A doctor should be consulted if colic occurs 
frequently. Extra care in burping, and soothing the 
baby are recommended. Colic usually disappears 
after four months. 
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nervous and overtired themselves. Oc- 
casional evenings out and alternating 
night care are a help. Hard as it seems 
to leave a crying baby, it is perfectly 
safe to do so if he is in competent and 
loving hands. Parents can take comfort 
from the thought that colic usually dis- 
appears by the time a baby is three or 
four months old. Perhaps this can also 
help them to be more relaxed and thus 
possibly hasten the disappearance. 

See also FIRST BABY; TENSION and 
article Infancy: Off to a Good Start, 
page 282. 


COLLECTIONS See HOBBIES; 
PLAY EQUIPMENT and article Children 
Grow through Play, page 741. 


COLLEGE Many parents, what- 
ever their own schooling, want their 
children to have a college education. 
Most authorities feel that if a young 
person wants to go to college and is 
able to, he should do so. It is impor- 
tant to decide, however, whether college 
really fits in with his individual abili- 
ties, his liking for intellectual pursuits 
and his own hopes for the future. Re- 
cently boys and girls have been made 
acutely aware both of higher educa- 
tional standards for college entrance 
and for future employment. Industry, 
business, and the professions need men 
and women with better general educa- 
tion as well as more specialized train- 
ing than ever before. In some fields a 
college degree by itself is of less value 
than technical, art, music, or other spe- 
cial schooling. 

The general value of a college edu- 
cation in individual development 
should not, of course, be minimized. 
Special training undertaken too soon 
may be narrowing and hampering, not 
only in the broad sense but also for 
future jobs or professional interests. 
More and more young men and women 


College 


attend junior college for two years of 
general education before getting spe- 
cial training for a vocation of their 
choice. 

Sometime during the junior year of 
high school the young person would 
do well to talk the matter over with 
teachers and school advisers and then 
sit down with the family to think 
through together the question of 
whether to go to college. His parents’ 
ideas on the subject, and the reasons 
for them, need to be expressed al- 
though they may not accord with the 
youngster’s own View. Parents can help 
him to clarify his own ideas of what he 
hopes to gain from college. 

Does he want to go because his best 
friend is going, or it is the thing to do? 
Or does he genuinely want a chance 
to learn more in general, or perhaps 
to study for a profession? 

Does the family income warrant col- 
lege? The fees for tuition and board at 
private colleges vary widely, though at 
most of them they run quite high. Ath- 
letic, health, and activity fees and 
books and supplies add to college ex- 
pense. So do laundry, pocket money, 
recreation, travel, and of course ward- 
robe, though these vary with the in- 
dividual. 

Relatively few qualified young 
people are entirely barred from a col- 
lege education because of lack of 
money, provided their earnings are not 
needed at home. State universities, and 
in some cases city colleges, require 
only low fees from residents. A col- 
lege may be near enough for the stu- 
dent to live at home, thus saving 
dormitory expense, or not so far that 
travel is a sizable item. 

All colleges offer scholarships, job 
assistance, and loans to deserving stu- 
dents. They do not, however, encour- 
age a student to come if he must earn 
so large a part of his expenses that he 


College — Even those who choose a specialized or 
technical vocation find that a rich, varied, general 
education will advance their lives and careers. With 
the scholarships, job assistance and loans offered, 
few really qualified students are barred from col- 
lege today for lack of money. 


is left too little time for college work. 
Some scholarships are regional, some 
competitive, and some are awarded 
outright for academic or other special 
qualifications, but most require that 
real financial need be shown. Student 
loans, repayable many years after col- 
lege graduation, are now widely of- 
fered by banks. 

Many boys and girls genuinely want 
and can benefit from a college experi- 
ence even though their school averages 
do not meet scholarship standards. On 
the other hand, it is unwise for a family 
to undertake a financial burden that 
may impose undue sacrifice on the par- 
ents or other children. 

When a state or other low-fee col- 
lege is not the answer, young people 
sometimes find it a good idea to work 
for a year or so and save for college. 
The experience of many studying un- 
der the G.I. Bill of Rights has shown 
that the time spent at college may be 
more profitable for those who come to 
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it with greater maturity. Many young 
people who must earn their own living 
entirely, and perhaps contribute to the 
family as well, have achieved college 
and even graduate or professional de- 
grees at their own pace, in evening or 
extension, courses. 

Whenever possible, the choice of the 
kind of college wanted, if not the spe- 
cific one, should be made by the stu- 
dent himself. Parents are wise to ad- 
vise and then let the young person 
decide. A parent’s alma mater may 
have sentimental appeal but is not 
necessarily the best choice for son or 
daughter. When financial considera- 
tions permit, the student should be the 
one to weigh whether to live at home 
or away, whether to choose a coeduca- 
tional college, whether a large univer- 
sity or a small college will best suit 
him, Some colleges enjoy a special 
reputation for the quality of the work 
done in certain subjects—for example, 
in science, the arts, or languages. 

Different institutions serve different 
needs. Some of the older colleges tra- 
ditionally prepare students for gradu- 
ate or professional study. Certain 
colleges emphasize a combination of 
vocational with general education 
within the four, and in some cases five, 
years required for a bachelor’s degree; 
practical work experience is in some 
cases part of the curriculum. The large 
universities offer a spread of opportuni- 
ties for the individual’s choice. Some 
of the small private colleges, with 
fewer students and a more individual 
approach on the part of teachers and 
administration, are concerned with 
each student’s whole development as 
well as with his meeting objective 
academic standards. 

A full list of institutions of higher 
learning in the United States, informa- 
tion on vocational schools, and a bul- 
. letin on scholarships and financial aid 
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can be obtained by writing to the 
United States Office of Education in 
Washington, D.C. High school advisers 
will help guide the student to make a 
practical choice. Each college supplies 
on request a catalogue listing faculty, 
facilities, an estimate of expenses, and 
descriptions of the courses of study; 
entrance requirements are also given 
and warrant careful attention. The col- 
lege admissions office or dean will give 
further information on request. 

When it is feasible, applicants are 
asked to visit the college for an inter- 
view. Some colleges send interviewers 
to large cities and suburban areas to 
see applicants by appointment. It is 
helpful, when: possible, to talk to 
alumni or undergraduates of the col- 
lege in which one is interested. 


Applications for admission, and at 
the same time for scholarships, are gen- 
erally made well before high school 
graduation, and today students usually 
apply to several colleges. Entrance ex- 
aminations are scheduled by the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board for 
several dates during the year at high 
schools and other points accessible to 
most candidates. Certain colleges re- 
quire other achievement tests. 


Aside from specific courses to meet 
specific interests, it is safe to say that 
a worth-while education can be had 
at any college or university on the 
accredited lists of the seven regional 
accrediting organizations. Occasionally 
a student wants to transfer after a year 
or two to another college, and if his 
reasons are sound he should be per- 
mitted to make the change. In 
general, however, students quickly 
develop loyalty and interest for the col- 
lege where they have started. 

See also COEDUCATION and articles 
Job Opportunities, page 543; Teen- 
Agers Today, page 44. 


THE THREE- 


Alternates between pester- 


thers and sisters, and getting 
a with them. There may be many 
fights and squabbles as growing children 
learn to get along together. As you rush 
in to find out just what is causing your 
toddler to set up that fearful howl, you 
may momentarily overlook the many 
serene times when your children, playing 
happily together, are forging deep bonds 
of love and camaraderie. Learning to live 
with his brothers and sisters, the child 
broadens his understanding about other 
human beings and will carry his lessons 
beyond its confines to the outside world. 


THE THREE- 
YEAR-OLD | Learning to ride a tricycle. 


He likes to go shopping with Mother. 
To the three-year-old on his brand new 
tricycle, an excursion to the super market 
is a big adventure. He'll love the market 
and all the people, and he'll want to see 
everything and feel and handle almost 
everything. A child’s first efforts on the 
tricycle need some supervision. And when 
he learns how to ride, he will have to be 
taught to keep on the sidewalk and. to ob- 
serve other rules of safety and’ courtesy 
a new driver should know. And won't he 
feel important as he helps carry the shop- 
ping back home in his tricycle basket! 


THE THREE- 
YEAR-OLD ) Willing to rest at naptime, 


but frequently does not go to sleep. 
It is true that a child of three needs less 
sleep than a two-year-old, but he still 
needs extra rest from his vigorous play. 
Picture books, even toys, may help to keep 
him amused during the nap period. The 
number of sleeping hours a day, in a study 
of children from two to three years of age, 
averaged 13, but for some it was only 
eight, while others slept as many as 17 
hours. Whatever his individual sleeping 
patterns may be, a child who is happy and 
healthy is probably getting suficient sleep. 


Is developing ability to play 
with other children, as well as beside 
them. Has definite choice in friend. 
He’s just starting to make new friends now 
and is finding it’s more fun to play with 
others than alone. He begins to have espe- 
cially favorite friends, At this age children 
do not have racial prejudices. They draw 
no color barriers in choice of friends. They 
simply pick whom they like to play with. 


Notices sex differences and 
sometimes worries about them. Ques- 
tions should be answered simply. A 
child will be amazed when he or she first 
sees another child of the opposite sex un- 
dressed. Parents will try to give the child 
as much information as he can understand, 
but not more. It’s a good idea for children 
to know the basic physical differences be- 
tween the sexes as early as possible. Keep 
your answers to his questions simple. 


pressed in shea: as wet 

A mother knows that it is often im possible 
to tell where justice lies in children’s quar- 
rels and, if possible, lets them sort things 
out themselves. But if a child always seems 
to express aggressiveness by hitting other 
children, he has to learn that this form 
of play is not, and will not be, acceptable. 


Can be quite ma 

distracted from sex play. Children at 
this age may handle their genitals and en- 
gage in various forms of simple sex play. 
Fortunately for everyone concerned, now- 
adays mothers know better than to punish 
their children or make them feel guilty 
about these quite normal activities. A child 
will pay less attention to such activities if 
his days are full of interest and fun. In any 
case, his sex play can usually be diverted. 


THE THREE- 
YEAR-OLD J) Likes to have familiar stories 


read over and over. Enjoys explaining 
pictures. He likes simple, short tales of 
children like himself or animals and people 
in roles and actions familiar in his every- 
day life. He needs some action to hold his 
attention. You'll find that your childhood 
favorites aren’t necessarily the ones he 
likes best, and that a lot of good children’s 
books are being written these days. For 
most young children, tales of fantasy and 
complicated fairy stories are best left until 
they are a bit older and their distinction 
between imagination and reality is clearer. 


THE THREE- 


Enjoys painting, crayoning, 
modeling with clay. Results seldom 
resemble what he calls them. He has 
purposes other than to represent things pre- 
cisely, and his first artwork will have an 
abstract quality. Hell want to do a lot of 
experimenting with materials, forms, colors 
and techniques, and he will be put off if 
you ask him to explain what he has done. 
Hell paint people and pets he loves or 
sees in everyday life. Large brush or finger 
painting will give him freer rein than col- 
ored crayons. He will use crayons for 
making linear patterns or “scribbling.” 


THE THREE 
YE Welcomes playtime with his 


father. Likes riddles and guessing 
games, Play sessions with Father are ex- 
tremely important, and when the office 
schedule prevents him from getting home 
till late, it may be wise to postpone bed- 
time, so that child and Father can have a 
play or reading period together. In the 
evening, non-exciting games are the wisest. 
Your child will generally show what game 
he likes best, and he will play it over 
and over again. Guessing games that re- 
quire the child to close his eyes or, better 
yet, to be blindfolded, are always appeal- 
ing and challenging to young children. 


please and enjoys praise. Likes to 
master new words. Praise is a form of 
affection, and it helps a child’s personality 
to develop the way sunshine helps plants 
to grow. Remember that a child sees him- 
self as his father and mother see him. If his 
actions do not please his parents and if he 
does not earn their praise, his development 
is likely to suffer. Be liberal in praise. 


THE THREE- 
YEAR-OLD May try to be the center of 


attention if eating with family. Eats 
well by himself. Often he doesn’t have 
enough patience to sit through his own 
meal and he’s certain to want to get down 
before an adult meal is over. Alone he’s 
subject to fewer distractions. If you want 
to include him on special occasions, why 
not let him join you just for dessert? Of 
course, youll have to discourage him 
from claiming all the attention, however. 


bath, wash hi 


ingly. Three-year-olds generally enjoy 
taking their bath, especially if ample time 
is allotted for it and if it is relaxed and 
fun. Some time between two and three, a 
few children develop anxieties of various 
kinds about water, as they become aware 
of possible dangers. But if they are not pres- 
sured or shamed, they overcome these fears. 


». As children develop 
an awareness of real dangers, they may 
also develop imaginary fears. It is best to 
treat a child’s fears, imaginary or nol, as 
real ones and to give him all the reassur- 
ance he wants. To try to talk a child out 
of his fears is usually futile; to attempt 
to shame him can make him feel very 
fearful of trying to express them at all. 


Needs r 


Color Blindness 


COLOR BLINDNESS The in- 
ability to distinguish particular parts 
of the color spectrum, owing to a de- 
fect in the retina, is called color blind- 
ness. This condition is hereditary and 
seems to have no connection with any 
other specific defect or function. The 
most common form of color blindness 
is the inability to recognize red and 
green, although color-blind men can 
distinguish red traffic signals from 
green as a difference in intensity of 
illumination. 

Color blindness is one of 20 or more 
inherited pecularities that are known 
to be “sex-linked” because they depend 
upon a gene located in the X chromo- 
some (see SEX, DETERMINATION OF). 
The inheritance of color blindness fol- 
lows a well-defined pattern of “skip- 
ping a generation” by passing from an 
affected male to his normal-visioned 
daughters, and from such a normal 
daughter to half her sons. 

Red-green color blindness is present 
in one-twelfth of the male Europeans 
and white North Americans, but it is 
very rare among females. It is about 
half as frequent among Negro males 
and still less among North American 
Indians. 


The extremely rare cases of color- 
blind females are daughters of color- 
blind men and granddaughters of 
color-blind men on the mother’s side. 
The son of a color-blind man has 
normal color vision—unless his mother 
is also color-blind. But in that case, all 
the sons of a color-blind woman would 
be color-blind, as would be half her 
grandsons. 

See also articles DNA: How Hered- 
ity Works, page 452; What Children 
Inherit, page 519. 

COLOSTRUM See BREAST FEED- 
ING. 


Comforting 


COMEDONES See ACNE; BLACK- 
HEADS. 


COMFORTING Children need 
comforting at all ages, from the baby 
who wants a soothing word or touch 
to help him go to sleep, to the teen-age 
girls whose date hasn’t called her or 
the boy who hasn’t won the medal or 
got the job he was after. Parents have 
a corresponding impulse to comfort a 
child who is hurt or frightened or dis- 
appointed, but they are sometimes mis- 
trustful of the impulse. They fear they 
may spoil the child or make a crybaby 
of him, or make him weak and unable 
to deal with adversity. 

Parents need not be afraid of com- 
forting a child when he needs it. If a 
child is given love and attention when 
he is well and unhurt, he is not likely 
to make a fuss over small injuries or 
pains just to get attention. From about 
the age of six, boys and girls try not 
to cry or run to Mother with every 
little hurt, and it is usually not neces- 


Comforting — Parents need not be afraid of spoiling 
a child by giving attention and reassurance when he 
needs them. Love and attention when he is well and 
unhurt will build confidence and courage. 
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sary to demand that they be braver 
than they are yet able to be. When a 
youngster is more upset than the in- 
jury or the pain seems to warrant, it 
is possible that he is also frightened. 
Sometimes a mother has been too anx- 
ious and protective of a child from in- 
fancy, and he has an exaggerated fear 
of being hurt or sick. 

A child who is injured or sick wants 
attention, but he also wants reassur- 
ance that whatever is necessary is be- 
ing done for him and he will be all 
right. Sensible comforting gives him 
this reassurance. When the trouble is 
serious, parents can help the child to 


Emotional Security and Discipline 


be courageous if they themselves face 
the situation with courage and hope. 

The older child is often not able to ask 
for comforting, and although parents 
may be aware that he is disappointed 
or troubled they are reluctant to inter- 
fere. If a child knows from past experi- 
ence, however, that his parents will not 
overwhelm him with sympathy but will 
help him talk out his trouble, he is 
likely sooner or later to take the op- 
portunity of bringing it to them. 

See also COURAGE; LOVE and articles 
Emotional Security and ‘Discipline, 
following; What the New Psychology 
Can Mean to Parents, page 175. 


EMOTIONAL SECURITY AND DISCIPLINE 


HAT PARENTS today seem to want 
most for their children is secur- 
ity. The word has been used so much 
and so indiscriminately that it has be- 
come a cliché. Yet parents cling to the 
term because, more than any other, it 
represents an attitude, a frame of mind, 
that they know is essential for the men- 
tal health of their children. The other 
basic idea that seems to concern par- 
ents most is discipline. They are puz- 
zled about the “right” kind of discipline, 
how they can carry it out, and what 
its true goals are. 

Usually parents see security and dis- 
cipline as two separate ideas, though 
they sense vaguely that they may be 
related. In their daily lives parents do 
in fact act on the assumption that there 
is a close connection between the two. 
Each in his own way tries to find the 
Kind of discipline that can be used to 
help children find their proper place in 
the world and feel secure. 

Parents can achieve these goals 
more readily if they look closely at 
both ideas—security and discipline— 
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to see what they really mean in the 
lives of children and adults. 

A sense of security is that feeling of 
self-respect and confidence in one’s 
own power which enables an individ- 
ual to meet what each day offers with 
interest and courage and to use his ex- 
periences constructively for himself and 
for those around him. Basic to this, of 
course, are physical security—health; 
the satisfaction of fundamental physi- 
cal needs; freedom from external dan- 
gers, attack, and war—and economic 
security, the freedom from want that is 
so essential to decent and happy living. 
But, by “security,” parents mean pri- 
marily the emotional security that will 
enable their children to live more satis- 
factorily in our complex world. And 
since the external forces of turmoil and 
destruction are today more threatening 
than ever before in the memory of man, 
the idea of inner security has become 
more and more important. 

Often parents approach the idea of 
security from the negative side, saying 
that they are afraid their children may 
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become insecure. They see insecurity 
as a sign of poor adjustment—bring- 
ing with it difficult behavior, lack of 
confidence, anxiety, and a generally 
unhappy, restless, and dissatisfied state 
that they want to avoid at all cost for 
their children. 


SECURITY AND DISCIPLINE 


Although parents want their children 
to be secure, they are often at a loss 
to know how they can help to bring 
this about. Trying to translate new 
scientific ideas and new insights into 
practical everyday procedures, many 
thoughtful parents are confused, 
caught between two opposing attitudes 
toward discipline. 

They have learned that children be- 
come insecure when they have been 
made afraid of disapproval and pun- 
ishment for acting on their natural, 
spontaneous feelings and urges. Too 
often, it has been pointed out, inse- 
curity results from a too critical atti- 
tude, too little freedom, too little op- 
portunity for a child to satisfy his nor- 
mal desires. It is not hard to see how 
the strict Victorian attitude—which 
still persists in many families and com- 
munities—has caused so much misery 
and crippling of personality. 

Many parents were ready and eager 
to break away from this attitude. The 
newer point of view seemed convinc- 
ing; in many cases it helped them to 
comprehend the childhood experiences 
from which they had suffered. The im- 
plications, then, seemed clear: in order 
to build confidence, children need free- 
dom, not repression; activity without 
restraint. There seems little doubt that 
by and large children are benefiting by 
greater freedom, more varied and more 
creative activities, and the free flow of 
parental sympathy and affection that 
the newer attitude has encouraged. 

In many instances, however, chil- 
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dren who were allowed great freedom 
to express their wishes and feelings 
seemed uneasy and restless, often 
whiny and annoying, as if daring the 
adults around them to take a stand. 
Not only did their parents find this be- 
havior difficult to take, but the chil- 
dren, too, seemed unhappy about what 
they were doing. The cartoon in which 
nursery-school children ask each other, 
“Do we have to do what we want?” 
expressed a situation that frequently 
developed further into something like 
“We don’t like it when we always do 
just what we want. Tell us how far we 
can safely go.” 

So parents came face to face with 
the central dilemma: the old type of 
rigid control was bad and dangerous; 
on the other hand, lack of discipline 
didn’t work out well either. What, 
then, do children need in order to at- 
tain the security and confidence and 
peace we so much want them to have? 


WHAT BUILDS SECURITY? 


Years of research in child develop- 
ment and actual observations of chil- 
dren indicate that these are the essen- 
tials for building a child’s security: 
(1) close relationships that give him 
love and affection and from which he 
gains support and comfort and a feel- 
ing of his own worth; (2) freedom to 
develop his mental and physical capac- 
ities as he gradually grows toward in- 
dependence and confidence; and (3) 
sympathetic guidance, through disci- 
pline that both helps him to develop 
his own control and protects him 
against those outside experiences and 
inner impulses that may be too much 
for him to handle by himself. Parents 
who understand the essential needs of 
all children and think, too, about some 
of the ways in which these needs are 
in danger of remaining unfulfilled may 
find their answers to the question of 
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how to help their own children toward 
security. 

Objective research has shown that 
infants who are for long periods de- 
prived of warm personal care and 
mothering do not continue to develop 
as they should and often show tragic 
signs of deterioration. This has brought 
into sharper focus what wise people 
have probably always known: that 
babies who are loved and enjoyed re- 
ceive an intangible something on 
which they thrive. This point has been 
so forcibly stressed, however, that it 
has created problems for some parents. 
Perhaps because they interpret it too 
literally and too strictly, they some- 
times feel burdened by it. “Of course 
we love the baby,” they say, “but we 
can’t feel loving all the time.” How 
can they, faced as they are with the 
thousands of small demands that make 
up life with a growing family? Nor is 
constant high-pitched feeling what 
doctors and educators are thinking 
about when they talk of showing love. 
What they have in mind is rather an 
underlying attitude of affection, con- 
cern, and tenderness with which par- 
ents generally respond to their chil- 
dren. It is a kind of sensitivity and un- 
selfishness—particularly when the 
children are young and whenever else 
it is especially required—that helps 
parents to meet their children’s needs. 
When this attitude exists, boys and 
girls are not upset by their parents’ 
occasional lapses and preoccupations. 
Somehow they sense that basically they 
are loved and will be taken care of. 

Parents differ greatly in the way they 
express their feelings of love for chil- 
dren; some are much more demonstra- 
tive than others. Fortunately most 
adults respond spontaneously to the ap- 
peal of a young baby and enjoy giving 
him the cuddling so essential to him. 
The modern emphasis in pediatric care 
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on breast feeding whenever possible 
and on holding infants when they take 
the bottle encourages mothers to main- 
tain the physical closeness that babies 
need. Yet some mothers find it hard to 
be tied to their children in this way and 
are tempted by the many attractive and 
ingenious bottle holders flooding the 
market. It is useless and unwise to ex- 
pect parents to behave toward their 
children in a way that goes against 
their own wishes; forcing themselves 
to do so may only create tension in- 
stead of the ease and warmth they are 
trying to achieve. In most cases, how- 
ever, parents respond naturally to their 
babies and give them what they need. 
Parents can readily accept the new in- 
terpretations of babies’ needs, espe- 
cially when they have already been 
groping toward these ideas and need 
only to have them clearly formulated 
in order to recognize their truth. 


A CONTINUOUS NEED 


As children grow older parents ex- 
press their love less and less in physical 
form. Sensing that their school-age 
children want physical separateness, 
they are usually reluctant to break in 
on this feeling. Yet there are times 
when any child welcomes a pat on the 
hand or an arm around the shoulder 
as a quick reminder that his parents 
are still ready to give support and en- 
couragement. But more important, 
from the earliest days on, is the indirect 
expression of love in the sensitive, 
aware response to a child’s many needs 
at different stages. A parent shows his 
love, too, when he gives just and due 
praise for a child’s accomplishments. 
A child feels that his parents love him 
when they appreciate a picture he has 
struggled to make, even though it 
doesn’t look like much according to 
grown-up standards; when they recog- 
nize that on the whole he does as much 
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as can be expected of a boy in the job 
of taking care of his dog and are ready 
to help him with it occasionally; and 
even when they quietly listen—but 
really listen—to the events of his day. 

Affection expressed continually in 
these many different ways, then, is 
what gives a child the comfort that 
eases periods of stress. It gradually 
builds in him the feeling that if people 
care for him with tenderness and con- 
sideration he must be worth their con- 
cern and have merit of his own. It 
does more than this, too. Receiving 
love opens the way for children to give 
love in return and to continue to do so 
as they mature. Children who are self- 
absorbed and self-seeking, who have 
little or no affection or consideration 
for others, are usually those who grew 
up without loving care and close rela- 
tionships. 

Love and affection toward children, 
then, are not a frill and indulgence but 
essentials for healthy maturity. They 
are as necessary as food and sleep and 
sunshine. Fortunately, unless parents 
are mentally warped or emotionally ill, 
love for their children comes naturally 
and spontaneously and is as important 
and enriching to them as it is vital to 
their children. 


FREEDOM TO DEVELOP 


Love and loving care supply the 
base. On this, children have to develop 
their own abilities so that in time they 
can take care of themselves. Toward 
this goal they need freedom suitable to 
each stage of growth—freedom to do 
what they are ready to do when they 
are ready. This means that parents 
themselves must be ready for their chil- 
dren to change as they grow. It means, 
too, that they have to look at their 
young with a clear eye, ready to see 
the signs of new understanding and 
new powers emerging. Then they can 
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give the guidance and encouragement 
that help children to take the next 
step. 

We have observed the dramatic way 
in which children’s powers unfold in 
an orderly sequence, as if they were 
following a universal blueprint; from 
infancy on, each new stage of matura- 
tion anticipates the need for new ac- 
tivities and skills. But of course chil- 
dren vary considerably in their rate of 
development, just as they vary greatly 
in so many other ways. 

A newspaper story reported a child 
twenty-one days old who surprised his 
mother by standing in the tub and tak- 
ing a few steps without her support. 
If true, such a variation from the usual 
pattern of walking is extreme to the 
point of freakishness. Usually parents 
can expect their children to begin to 
walk somewhere at the beginning of 
the second year—allowing for a con- 
siderable range that would still be re- 
garded as healthy and normal. In time 
all children learn to walk, unless they 
suffer from some basic defect. But the 
implication that they learn to do things 
completely by themselves is not true. 
Much of what children learn is by imi- 
tation and in response to stimulation, 
and there is no doubt that in this proc- 
ess the adults around them play an im- 
portant part. 

A child, for example, who is kept 
too long in his carriage or playpen 
without being given opportunity to 
move in a larger space usually discovers 
the thrills of mobility later than others 
—sometimes so late, in fact, that he 
may lose interest in trying. The mother 
who gives her baby many chances to 
play on a rug or on the grass with 
bright-colored objects to reach for is 
offering a better kind of experience, 
one that helps the child to make use of 
his abilities as they develop. Her en- 
joyment of his new skills encourages 
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him to try more and more activity and 
adds to his growing sense of accom- 
plishment. 

The challenge for the parent is to 
be alert to the child’s changing inter- 
ests—which isn’t always easy, at eight 
months, or eight years, or eighteen— 
and to encourage his growth at his own 
pace. Such an attitude avoids the dan- 
gers of two extremes: causing tension 
by pushing a child faster than he is 
ready to go, and limiting him and 
blocking his growth by restraint and 
lack of proper freedom to test his 
powers. 

Parents hold their children back for 
many reasons; some of these they rec- 
ognize, and of others they themselves 
are often not aware. Sometimes it is 
merely because they are too set in their 
ways, not flexible enough to respond 
to the quick growth changes of infancy 
and childhood. Sometimes they are 
quite understandably too preoccupied 
and harassed with their own problems. 
Many parents enjoy their children most 
when they are little and helpless; 
though babies need constant care, these 
parents find them less demanding when 
they stay in one place than when they 
begin to run around, investigate, and 
assert themselves. How often one hears 
a parent say, “If they could only stay 
this way forever.” Some parents act as 
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if they would like to keep their children 
at one stage by ignoring their readiness 
for the next. 

Because of their own lack of con- 
fidence, other parents are afraid to let 
children experiment. These parents 
fear that bad results may follow if their 
children, of almost any age, are al- 
lowed more freedom of activity: the 
toddler might fall and hurt himself; the 
school-age child might be exposed to 
illness; the teen-ager might do things 
to bring down the disapproval of 
his contemporaries or of grownups. 
Though many of these fears are realis- 
tic, it is doubtful whether children 
learn better by avoiding situations than 
by meeting them directly. 

There are just as many reasons why 
some parents tend to push their chil- 
dren too fast and to overstimulate 
them. Practically all parents want their 
boys and girls to develop to the best of 
their ability. Some want their children 
to have what they themselves lacked 
and to accomplish what they did not 
achieve. Others are spurred on by com- 
paring their children with the neigh- 
bors’ children, perhaps even more 
nowadays because of the stress that has 
been laid on the norms of development; 
such parents feel that if a son or daugh- 
ter differs from the children who are 
better than average he is inferior. 


DISCIPLINE — Many parents feel confused by the child’s need, on the one hand, 
to express his feelings spontaneously, without fear of punishment, and, on the 
other, by his need for guidance and the protection afforded by having firm limits 
set on his behavior. When attempts at diversion are ineffective, a friendly-but- 
firm approach will give the child trust in his mother and confidence in her ability 
to overcome difficulties calmly. This approach will avoid the discontent and un- 
certainty produced by threats, nagging or bribery. When the basic attitude of 
love and concern is there, children will sense its presence, and parents can feel 
free to apply prompt, firm discipline and to set rules where necessary. In the 
long run, discipline depends upon a parent-child relationship in which the child 
wants to please his parents and for that reason behaves the way they want him to. 
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However well parents organize and guide their children's 
lives, there will inevitably be moments of rebellion and hostility 
when the child's aggressiveness and desire to assert his indi- 
vidual personality will overcome the desire to please his par- 
ents. When this little girl's mother tells her that she must put 
away her toys and get ready for supper, she resists by becom- 
ing intently absorbed in her play, starting on her blocks when 
she has finished stringing her beads. She refuses to help her 
mother pick up the toys. The mother recognizes that this is one 
of the occasions when a firm line must be taken but wants to 
avoid a futile collision of wills. She realizes that with scolding 
and punishment the little girl will feel more and more guilty. 
On the other hand, if she is allowed to go on disobeying she 
will in the end feel far worse, and bribing or nagging will only 
confuse her. The mother musters all her patience and confidence 
to avoid any of these extremes. Her aim is to show the child 
that although her mother still loves her and will continue to love 
her in spite of her behavior, the behavior itself is unacceptable. 
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The little girl's mother proceeds 
briskly to pick up the toys herself, still 
trying to gain the child's co-operation 
and to divert her from the mounting 
hostility. When this fails, even now 
showing no anger on her part, the 
mother picks up the child and takes 
her to the bathroom to wash her hands 
in the usual routine. By now the child 
is caught up in the spirit of the mother's 
calm confidence and authority. Ac- 
cepting the inevitable, she begins to 
take an interest in her mother's at- 


tempts to divert her. The way has been 
Prepared for supper time to start hap- 
pily for everyone. The child will have 
gained increased trust in her mother's 
competence, and will realize that her 
hostility, while unacceptable, does not 
lead to any loss of her mother’s love. 


For many adults, who are unable to face their 
own aggressive feelings, it is difficult to accept 


the sometimes fierce hostility of children. But 
most parents today realize that aggressive 
drives are not only normal in children but neces- 
sary for their growth toward independence. As 
they try to channel these drives into constructive 
ways, parents can be assured by the knowledge 
that the child wants and needs their guidance. 
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Whatever the reasons that cause 
them to put pressure on their children, 
parents usually find out that too much 
pushing, like too much restraint, brings 
tension and unhappiness. Children who 
try to live up to expectations that are 
too high for them sense only too clearly 
that they have failed. This can be as 
true of social successes as of intellec- 
tual achievements—of the number of 
dates as of good marks. 

As an alternative to pushing or re- 
straining, the idea of freedom in itself, 
however, is not enough to furnish a 
satisfactory guide. Freedom in what di- 
rection? For what purpose? 

Briefly, children need the freedom 
that allows for varied and satisfying 
activity, physical and mental, as their 
powers develop. They have to be pro- 
tected from physical dangers, of 
course, and cannot be left to their own 
devices in situations where judgment 
is important. But within safe and rea- 
sonable limits they need freedom to 
move around and to explore, first in 
the realm of physical experiences and 
gradually toward understanding them- 
selves and the fascinating world around 
them. Freedom to be curious—to in- 
vestigate, to acquire facts, ideas, and 
understanding of relationships of ob- 
jects and of people—is an inalienable 
right of childhood which has not been 
sufficiently recognized. Here parents 
have a special role to play, as do teach- 
ers and other adults who come close to 
children outside the home in schools, 
churches, and community activities. It 
is they who provide the substance that 
so enriches children’s natural interest 
and increases their opportunities for 
satisfying experiences. 

At the same time, children need 
leisure to absorb and work out their 
own response to what they are learning. 
They need freedom to think and to 
daydream, to play in their own way, 
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at their own level, to act out their puz- 
Zlements and ideas and gradually to 
translate them into a variety of crea- 
tive activities. Here again the adults’ 
role is pretty much the same: to pro- 
vide opportunities and materials for all 
kinds of activity, to encourage and give 
help over rough spots where necessary, 
to set the limits required by the envi- 
ronment, yet at the same time to give 
children freedom and privacy to work 
out their own ideas and skills. This 
kind of guidance cannot be set down 
in an exact formula; it varies with dif- 
ferent children and in different settings. 
But however achieved, it gives children 
the kind of freedom that builds toward 
security. 

In their wish to insure their chil- 
dren’s happiness and security, parents 
sometimes protect them too much, try- 
ing to give them only the experiences in 
which they are certain to succeed. But 
children, like adults, need some fail- 
ures, too, from which to learn. If a 
boat is what he very much wants to 
make, to take a simple example, it isn’t 
enough for a boy to follow the instruc- 
tions of an adult who supervises every 
step he takes in making it. He has to 
plan and to work out for himself the 
best way to carry out the project, 
though he may make mistakes and 
even waste some pieces of wood in the 
process. In these and other more com- 
plex situations children need some 
freedom to make mistakes. It is only 
by facing the reality of possible alter- 
natives that they learn how to make 
choices and develop independent judg- 
ment. 

Each child needs also freedom to 
develop his own identity, to become 
the very special, separate person that 
his own make-up and abilities indicate. 
In order to realize his capacities, he 
needs to be valued for what he is, even 
though this may differ from the usual 
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pattern of his family or of the com- 
munity. So great is the pressure toward 
conformity in all aspects of our lives 
today that it is difficult for parents to 
accept the child who deviates from con- 
ventional standards. A boy with a prac- 
tical, mechanical bent in a family whose 
interests are chiefly intellectual may be 
a problem to his parents as well as to 
himself. But this need not be so if the 
difference is genuine—not an exag- 
gerated rebellion against the family 
standards—and is recognized by the 
family as valid for the kind of young- 
ster he is. At certain times, as they 
struggle to establish themselves as in- 
dividuals, all children feel the need to 
pull away from their families; when 
they come to terms with themselves 
they usually return to their families 
and their families’ expectations. Espe- 
cially during the critical stage of ado- 
lescence, but also throughout their 
lives, children need the freedom to be 
different from their families, their 
friends, their larger social group. Only 
if they have it can they develop self- 
respect and a feeling of their own 
worth. 


DISCIPLINE THAT GUIDES 


Besides love and the opportunity to 
grow toward independence, vital 
though these are, a child needs other 
things for security. He needs also par- 
ents who set limits to his behavior in 
order to protect him from dangers in 
the world outside and from his own 
overstrong.impulses that might prove 
to be far more than he can cope with. 
In setting limits and controls, parents 
are taking responsibility for the child, 
as they must, until gradually he devel- 
ops his own inner control and sense of 
self-direction. 

It is an old tale that a child has to 
adapt his impulses to the demands of a 
social, civilized world. What his parents 
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contribute to this process, however, is 
only now beginning to become clear. 
On the one hand, they can stand over 
him like a policeman, forcing him to do 
what they want. This attitude uses disci- 
pline in the old-fashioned sense as pun- 
ishment. Nowadays it usually occurs 
among parents who have little under- 
standing of their children and those 
who are so irritated and defeated when 
their children behave “badly” that they 
respond in anger and retaliation. In 
such an atmosphere children may do 
what their parents wish, but they usu- 
ally do so with feelings of fear and re- 
sentment—unhealthy feelings that 
make for unhappiness and maladjust- 
ment. 

On the other hand, parents can play 
a more constructive role when they un- 
derstand why a child looks to them to 
set limits and often seems to be asking 
for control. He does this not merely 
to live up to what others expect of 
him but also out of his deep inner 
needs. He needs his parents’ help to 
bolster his own healthy wishes in two 
aspects of his struggle toward social 
adjustment and maturity—in the con- 
flict between his own primitive im- 
pulses and his wish to conform, and 
the conflict between his wish to remain 
childishly dependent and his desire to 
grow up. When parents understand 
these conflicts, they are better able to 
set up a framework of discipline that is 
kind yet positive, that guides instead of 
punishes, and that strengthens a child’s 
security. 


THE WISH TO CONFORM. 


The whole problem of discipline and 
guidance would be much easier if par- 
ents could accept the fact that by and 
large children want to do what is ex- 
pected of them. Back of this looms the 
feeling of dependence on those who 
care for them, primarily their parents. 
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Children want desperately to please— 
partly out of a genuine feeling of re- 
turn for the love they are given, partly 
out of fear that this love will be with- 
drawn if they arouse their parents’ dis- 
approval. All this is in the very atmo- 
sphere of family relations; it doesn’t 
have to be expressed. The need to win 
approval by conforming is so strong 
that one wonders why children so often 
seem to act as if it didn’t exist. The 
answer lies in the strength of their in- 
ner drives—drives so strong that they 
break through without regard for the 
consequences. 

When parents recognize the strength 
and quality of a child’s feelings and 
are willing to help him control and re- 
direct them, they can move sympathet- 
ically into the child’s struggle and rein- 
force his already present wish to con- 
form. When a four-year-old slashes 
out at his mother in a moment of anger 
—usually because she has had to deny 
him something—he knows deep down 
that he is doing something he doesn’t 
really want to do. If she scolds and pun- 
ishes, he only feels guiltier; if she lets 
him go on hitting, he is apt to feel 
much worse. If, however, she stops 
him quietly and firmly, saying some- 
thing like “I know you're angry; I feel 
that way myself sometimes. But I can’t 
let you hurt me,” he may feel from her 
tone that she is helping him and not 
just getting mad at him in return. He is 
then more apt to relax, relieved that a 
limit has been set to what he has been 
doing. Thus parents can take a stand 
on the side of the child’s own con- 
science. Without being able to put it 
into words, he senses that out of their 
love for him his parents are keeping 
him from doing things that he knows 
would be dangerous or wrong, and this 
gives him a real feeling of security. 

Something that parents find partic- 
ularly hard to handle is children’s hos- 
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tility and the many forms of hostile 
aggression. As adults, few of them 
have directly faced their own angers 
and resentments. In spite of world-wide 
aggressions among nations, there is 
still little recognition that these feelings 
are normal and universal in individuals 
too. The cultural pattern of much of 
the civilized world has been built on 
their repression, so that individuals 
have tended to deny their existence. 
Small wonder, then, that since adults 
have had little experience in handling 
them consciously for themselves they 
are confused about how to control their 
children’s aggressive drives. 

The problem, then, is to help chil- 
dren to face their primitive strong im- 
pulses and aggressive feelings and to 
channel them into forms that are so- 
cially acceptable. This is easier when 
parents first learn to accept the fact 
that aggressive feelings are normal in 
children. Parents can then meet the 
situations in which they occur without 
shock or denial or preachiness. 

Many parents have had equally 
meager preparation in their own lives 
for fully understanding their children’s 
psychosexual development and the na- 
ture of their sexual interests at each 
stage of growth. Parents today, how- 
ever, recognize much more directly 
than ever before that all children have 
these interests. Parents know that they 
play a fundamental role, not so much 
by what they say in words as by their 
feelings and attitudes, in helping their 
children to accept and understand sex 
as a natural and vital aspect of human 
experience. As much as with any other 
aspect of growing up, children need 
sympathetic guidance to help them 
work out their inner controls with re- 
gard to problems of sex and aggressive- 
ness. 

The struggle between childhood 
drives and the need to conform has no 
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final solution. Taking new shapes as 
children seek the approval, first of par- 
ents, later, during the school years and 
adolescence, of their friends, and finally 
of the larger social group, it continues 
into adult life. Given help in facing 
the problem at the early stages, how- 
ever, boys and girls are more likely to 
develop the security to meet their later 
struggles with greater ease and integrity 
and to be able to choose sensibly when 
to conform and when to take a sepa- 
rate stand. 


THE WISH TO GROW UP 


Children are also pulled in two ways 
by the conflict between the wish to 
stay a baby and the wish to grow up. 
Sometimes they seem to express both 
these feelings at the same time, or at 
least in close succession. A three-year- 
old, for instance, rushes to his mother 
for comfort when he scrapes his knee 
on the playground and then pushes her 
aside to join his little friends in the 
sandbox. An adolescent girl insists on 
choosing her first formal dress all by 
herself, yet, timid about her ability to 
meet a new social situation, she re- 
peatedly begs her mother for assurance 
that the dress is becoming. During the 
years in between, children cling to their 
dependence on adults at the same time 
that they try to act in more grown-up 
ways. 

Here again the attitudes of parents 
can reinforce the more constructive 
side of the child’s struggle. Through 
discipline, not in the old, rigid sense 
but rather in the sense of friendly but 
firm control, they can side with the 
child’s wish to grow up and to be like 
the adults who are helping him. Even 
small children can soon learn to ex- 
plain quietly what they have in mind 
instead of whining or crying for what 
they want. Their quieter voices and 
relaxed expressions show that the shift 
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to more mature behavior is satisfying 
to them—and they seem more secure, 
Similarly, teen-agers often need help in 
cutting through some of their confu- 
sions about deciding what comes first, 
their fun with the gang, for example, 
or their schoolwork. They are often 
uncomfortable about evening plans 
during the week and are relieved— 
even though they never say so—when 
their parents get firm about the num- 
ber of school nights they can go out. 
Though boys and girls may grumble 
at the rules, underneath they are often 
glad that they are made to do the 
studying their more responsible selves 
tell them they really ought to do. 

This kind of control has to be han- 
dled thoughtfully. It has to be set up 
with a fine balance, so that a child is 
not asked to do more than he can but 
at the same time is helped to achieve 
just a little more than he thought he 
could. In this way a child directs his 
behavior little by little toward the goal 
he wants—at times as much as his par- 
ents do. Toward this end, at every stage 
of his growth parents need to know 
what to expect of their child; they need 
to recognize the complexity of his feel- 
ings in his struggle to grow up. 

This outline for discipline represents 
a sort of ideal. It is rarely possible to 
carry it out completely. But it is the 
feeling-tone behind it which is most 
important; if that is constructive, the 
details will somehow fall into place. 
Patience and affection cannot be main- 
tained always, under all circumstances. 
But if parents have a basic regard for 
their children and are reasonably con- 
sistent toward them, the boys and girls 
will accept occasional lapses in behav- 
ior. The children will chalk up such 
lapses to the peculiarities of their par- 
ents as they learn that adults are not 
perfect, that no two are alike, and that 
one can’t expect them always to act in 
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just the same way. Children’s feelings 
of security need not be threatened by 
this. The harm comes when there are 
violent and abrupt shifts; hostility and 
impatience along with affection and 
consideration and uneven, inconsistent 
demands leave children bewildered as 
to what is expected of them. 

Parents themselves become more se- 
cure as they grow to greater maturity. 
Less burdened by their own self-doubt, 
they are better able to help their chil- 
dren through the normal difficulties of 
growing up. They come to see the 
members of their family as real people 
rather than as some idealized husband 
or wife or dream-children of their 
childhood fantasies, and they gain the 
deep satisfactions and joys of warm, 
human relationships. All this in turn 
increases their self-confidence and feel- 
ing of worth as parents. 

In such an atmosphere a child also 
gains the peace and confidence that 
comes with knowing he has a respected 
place in the world. At first that world 
is only the tiny one of the family. 
There love, acceptance, freedom to de- 
velop initiative and spontaneity, to- 
gether with firm but friendly guidance, 
will build his security. If his experi- 
ences there are good, he will derive 
strength, courage, and resourcefulness 
to meet the threats and uncertainties 
of the larger world outside. 


COMICS Boys and girls of all 
ages, everywhere, are attracted to 
stories in picture-strip form, available 
in inexpensive paper magazines on the 
newsstands. Among adults, however, 
comics have long been a subject of 
heated controversy. Should children be 
allowed to read them? Since many deal 
with violence, will this reading give 
children dangerous ideas, suggest un- 
desirable behavior for them to copy? 
Will it cause fears, tensions, night- 
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mares? Will the poor print damage 
their eyes? Will the language in the 
comics distort their use of English? 
And, finally, will reading comics make 
them too lazy to read more difficult 
books or spoil their taste for better 
literature? 

It is important for parents to know 
what is in the comics their children 
read. These magazines differ greatly. 
Their contents range from funny antics 
of animals to mystery, crime, and hor- 
ror tales, and include tales of adven- 
ture, war, space travel, cowboys and 
Indians, teen-age escapades, sports, 
slapstick humor, and romance. Some 
are carefully written and edited; others 
are frankly sensational or vulgar. In 
some the pictures represent fine car- 
tooning art; in others the drawing is 
crude, the colors garish. Children can 
learn to recognize these differences. 
Because comics are so inexpensive and 
so available, children often choose and 
buy their own. Their choices can be 
guided, however, by parents who not 
only know the comics but also under- 
stand their children’s needs and what 
they look for in this reading. 

These needs are different for boys 
and girls. Some children are looking 
for adventure, excitement, thrills, a 
brush with danger; others want just 
fun and nonsense. Some want rough 
stories; they like to imagine themselves 
as the strong hero who overcomes all 
enemies, or perhaps as the crafty vil- 
lain, bold and evil, but punished in 
the end. Some love to shudder through 
weird tales of strange worlds or un- 
known menaces. Others, however, 
want none of this, but prefer the milder 
hubbub of cartooned animals behav- 
ing oddly like human beings. What- 
ever the differences in their tastes, 
however, young readers seem to find 
some deep satisfaction in one ingredi- 
ent that is common to all comics: ac- 
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tion that is direct, action that is simple, 
action that is understandable. 

Within these individual preferences, 
parents can still guide their children’s 
reading, not only to the better comics 
but also to books that may offer some 
of the same satisfaction. Children who 
cannot yet read easily will, of course, 


find comics less difficult, since the . 


story is carried along by the pictures, 
with only short blocks of printed words 
to explain what is happening. (Some 
educators have successfully used com- 
ics to encourage slow readers.) Never- 
theless, other reading matter should be 
kept where these children can find it 
when they are ready, books with not 
too solid pages of type, plentifully 
larded with pictures and conversation. 
These books can be offered not “in- 
stead of those comics you're reading” 
but rather along with them, as a bridge 
to wider reading and hence to broad- 
ening enjoyment. Not only books, but 
varied activities, hobbies, and interests 
will be likely to invite the child to ex- 
plore other pleasures. Children who 
have plenty to do and enjoy will not, 
as a rule, become excessive comic 
readers. Undue absorption in comics, 
or evidence that a child is disturbed 
by his reading, suggests a need to ex- 
amine other factors in his life. Perhaps 
he lacks satisfaction that he needs, or 
perhaps he is deeply troubled by other 
matters that the comics bring to the 
surface. 

There are no scientific studies of the 
influence of comics, or of any other 
reading, on children’s behavior. There 
are only opinions, and these differ 
widely. Law-enforcement officers some- 
times take at face value a young de- 
linquent’s assertion that he committed 
a crime “because I saw it in the com- 
ics.” The most trustworthy opinion, 
however, discounts these frightened 
“confessions,” holding that the sources 


Comics — Parents should know what comics their chil- 
dren read, as the contents differ greatly, and guide 
the child's reading within his tastes. Young children 
who read slowly should have picture books with more 
text at hand to which they can progress easily. 


of children’s behavior lie deep beneath 
the surface and are far too complex to 
be so easily explained, Certainly, 
though, the emphasis on violence and 
crime in too many of these magazines 
is an unwholesome steady diet for 
young readers. A sensitive or high- 
strung child, or one who shows signs 
of disturbance, especially, should be 
protected from experiences that over- 
stimulate or excite him. 

Parental concern about the poor 
legibility of print in the comic maga- 
zines has led to some improvement, 
but most comic books are still far from 
satisfactory on this score. 

The fact that children delight in roll- 
ing from their tongues the words and 
sounds of the comics, or the language 
of their characters, need not be alarm- 
ing. This is a phase through which 
most children pass—annoying to adults 
while it lasts, but leaving no scars. 

Efforts to raise standards and im- 
prove content in comics magazines 
have met with some success, but much 
more might be done in this direction. 
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A “Code Authority” established by 
some (not all) of the publishers of 
comics magazines has ruled out many 
of the objectionable features which had 
aroused public concern. Those maga- 
zines which subscribe to this self-cen- 
sorship bear on their covers the in- 
signia “Approved by the Comics Code 
Authority.” 

The picture-strip idea has been put 
to good use by various government and 
business agencies to describe compli- 
cated functions or to convey ideas sim- 
ply and directly. The potential use of 
the comics technique in education has 
hardly been explored and deserves 
much more thought and study. 

See also articles Children and 
Books, page 134; How to Handle Chil- 
dren’s Fears, page 82; Juvenile De- 
linquency Is Everybody's Business, 
page 1015; Making the Home a Happy 
Place, page 356. 


COMMON COLD Almost every- 
one is well acquainted with the “com- 
mon cold”—usually a virus infection 
of the upper respiratory tract. Parents 
especially are familiar with the symp- 
toms of cough, runny nose and eyes, 
and sneezing, for young children have 
colds more often than adults. As a 
tule, colds are not serious. Some par- 
ents, as soon as their youngster has 
an unusual cough or sniffle, find that 
giving him aspirin and tucking him 
into bed early for extra rest is enough 
to check the development of a cold. At 
times, however, colds may develop 
complications such as sinusitis, bron- 
chitis, or ear infection. For this reason 
they should not be treated too casually. 

An infant’s cold is likely to be mild, 
with slight coughing and running nose 
but little or no fever. He may lose 
some of his appetite, but the cold is 
usually gone in a week. Youngsters 
from about two to six years seem par- 
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ticularly susceptible to cold germs. 
This is partly due to their increased 
sociability, their greater contact with 
other children. They frequently have 
high fever, are more likely to have 
throat infections, and their colds can 
last three days or three weeks. After 
six or seven years, children seem to 


« have colds less frequently and usually 


without fever. 

There is no specific cure for the 
common cold; while “cold shots,” mod- 
ern drugs (including antihistamines), 
various commercial remedies may re- 
lieve certain symptoms or discomforts, 
they are as yet unproved as cold cures 
or preventives. But there are ways to 
avoid complications, to control the 
spreading of colds, and to promote 
recovery. 

About the best overall protective 
measure to increase children’s resist- 
ance to colds is attention to general 
good health: balanced diet, sleep, fresh 
air, etc. In addition, colds can be less 
frequent when conditions which lower 
resistance, such as chilling, wet feet, 
overfatigue, worry, overheated and 
moistureless rooms are avoided. Nat- 
urally, keeping away from people with 
colds helps. Sneezing and coughing, 
even energetic talking by a sniffler, cre- 
ate a spray of germs. Sometimes friends 
and relatives have to be tactfully 
“trained” not to come visiting when 
they have colds. It is especially neces- 
sary to protect an infant, even to the 
extent of staying out of his room. The 
cold-ridden mother and father who 
cannot avoid contact in caring for their 
child can take the sensible precaution 
of washing hands frequently, always 
before handling the baby or his equip- 
ment; being careful about sneezing or 
coughing toward him or. toward his 
formula when preparing it; sometimes 
even wearing gauze masks. 

More attention is now being given 
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to the increasing evidence that the 
emotions play a part in a child’s sus- 
ceptibility to colds. Although a virus 
usually is directly responsible for the 
infection, unhappiness and anxiety 
seem to lower resistance to that virus 
in the same way as simple physical 
fatigue or a vitamin deficiency. For 
instance, not only physical exposure to 
other children but also tenseness about 
going to school can keep a youngster 
home with a series of colds. He may 
not yet be sufficiently independent of 
his parents. He may be unable to find 
friends. He may be in a group too ad- 
vanced for his capacities. Naturally, 
his mother and father don’t begin to 
worry about their youngster being “un- 
happy” the minute he catches cold. 
Even the healthiest, happiest child has 
colds, But when a child seems to have 
them frequently and severely, the rem- 
edy may demand more than good nurs- 
ing. The true “medicine” for his illness 
may come to light if his parents take 
time to find out what is worrying him. 
In treating a cold, the following are 
usually the most helpful measures: 


Rest: Staying in bed is usually not 
necessary unless the child has a fever; 
otherwise, bed rest depends on the 
severity of his cold and on his age. 
Some children can get enough extra 
rest by reading. Some can even go out- 
doors for short intervals, so long as 
they are protected against chilling and 
their activities are not tiring. Extra 
nap periods are beneficial, as are any 
special measures that help the child to 
sleep comfortably. 


Relief of nose and throat irritation: 
Inflamed nasal and throat passages are 
often soothed and “stuffiness” relieved 
when the child breathes warm, moist 
air (see STEAM INHALATION). Nose 
drops should not be used, particularly 
for infants, unless a physician advises 
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them and specifies the type and the 
dosage. Cough medicines do not kill 
germs but may soothe the throat and 
loosen mucus. It is best to use them 
only on a doctor’s prescription. In an 
older child, cough drops may help re- 
lieve throat dryness and irritation. 
With an infant, change of sleeping 
position may help mucus drain off and 
make him more comfortable. Dispos- 
able tissues or other soft material 
should be used to wipe runny noses. If 
the older child must blow his nose, he 
should be taught to do so gently, to 
help avoid ear and sinus infection. 
Spreading a lubricant like petroleum 
jelly or cold cream beneath the nose 
and around the nostrils will help pre- 
vent chapping and inflammation. 


Even, comfortable warmth: The 
child’s room should be kept at a tem- 
perature of about 72 degrees. Sleeping 
in cool air may be healthful when he 
is well, but it is better for windows to 
be closed when he has a cold. The 
room can be aired for a few minutes 
when he is out of it, or by opening 
doors to other rooms. Chilling— 
through sudden change of temperature 
or exposure to drafts—promotes colds. 
If the child is in bed, a robe or a 
sweater and a light blanket for his legs 
usually offer enough protection. If he 
is up, his clothes should protect his 
legs too. Overdressing or too many 
blankets induce perspiration, which in- 
creases susceptibility to chilling. 


Attractive, balanced diet: Children 
with colds often lose appetite. This can 
sometimes be avoided by preparing 
foods that they like especially, increas- 
ing the eye appeal of a meal, giving it 
a “party” look. The doctor may recom- 
mend extra fluids or other modifica- 
tions in diet. Vitamin supplements do 
not cure colds. 
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What Are Its Incubation How Long Does What Is Most Important 
Disease Can It Be Prevented? Symptoms? Period How Contagious Is It? It Last? In Home Care? 
Chickenpox No immunization. One Variable fever. Small red | Usvally Highly contagious a few About 7 days from Isolation. Keep pocks 
(Varicella) attack usually establishes patches that develop blisters | about 18 days before to 5 days appearance of rash clean, free from irritation. 
immunity. in their centers, usually days after pocks appear. to formation of Trim fingernails to lessen 
heavier on covered body Spread by discharges scabs. 2-4 days effects of scratching, which 
areas. Continued appear- from nose, mouth, and until scabs fall off. can cause perma! 
ances of new pocks for 3-4 blisters, or indirectly by scars. To relieve itching: 
days. Pocks discharge, dry articles (clothes, toys) calamine lotion; paste of 
into scabs. soiled with such dis- baking soda and water. 
charges. Dried scabs not 
contagious. 
Diphtheria Yes. Inoculation with Sore throat, fever (may not 2-6 days Spread by nose and throat Highly variable. Isolation. Soft or liquid 
diphtheria toxoid begun be high). Tonsils and mem- discharges from sick per- Doctor retains pa- diet. 
in infancy. If untreated, branes of palate look gray- son or from “carrier” who tient until 3 con- 
one attack usually, but ish. Sometimes headache may not have disease him- secutive cultures 
not always, confers im- and vomiting. self. Also spread by in- from nose and throat, 
munity. fected milk or food. obtained 24 or more 
hours apart, are free 
of bacteria, 
German Experiments now being Rash is often first and only 14-23 Highly contagious 3 days About 3 days. Rash Isolation. Guard against 
Measles made with live vaccine. sign; appears within 24-36 days before to a few days after may reach its height chilling. Not generally a 
(Rubella) Not yet available. One hours after onset. Glands (usually rash appears. Spread by and disappear in serious disease, but is 
attack usually establishes behind ears and back of about 18 throat and mouth dis- 1 day, considered dangerous to 
immunity. head enlarged. Sore throat. days) charges, directly or unborn child of mother 
Temperature may remain through soiled articles. who has it during early 
normal, Pregnancy. 
Infantile Yes. Two vaccines are Fever, vomiting, drowsiness, Usually Probably contagious until Acute phase usually (Usually not treated at 
Paralysis available, one adminis- headache, stiff neck and about 14 one week after onset, but lasts about a week, home.) Isolation. Don’t 
(Polio- tered by injection (Salk), back, followed by pain in days, but may be more. Major which is the usual panic, Other members of 
myelitis) the other by mouth limbs. Paralysis may develop | exact means of transmission is incubation period. family should avoid 


(Sabin). The Sabin oral 
vaccine is more widely 
used and provides a 
longer period of immunity. 
Immunization should be 
started in infancy. 


gradually over 3-4 days or 
appear suddenly 1-4 days 
after first symptoms. 


period be- 
tween ex- 
posure 
and first 
symptoms 
may vary. 


by contact with “carriers” 
of virus, which is excreted 
in feces; enters through 
nose or mouth. 


Most cases do not 
develop permanent 
paralysis. 


fatigue, chills, over-exer- 
tion during isolation 
period. Avoid inoculations 
for other children during 
isolation period. Physical 
therapy may be suggested 
later if paralysis develops. 


Common Communicable Diseases 


Medical attention: Parents usually 
see their children through a mild siege 
of sniffles without needing medical 
help. But a doctor’s advice is always 
best when a child has a fever, and it is 
insurance against the development of 
complications. How long a child should 
stay in bed or what rest is necessary; 
what medicines to use, if any; whether 
he has a simple cold or the first symp- 
toms of a nfore serious illness; when he 
can resume his daily routine—these 
and similar questions can be answered 
only by the child’s doctor. 


Capable — but relaxed — nursing: 
Conscientious, sympathetic nursing 
helps a child get over a cold more 
quickly, of course. But children are 
often irritable and demanding when 
they are ill, and parents are often in- 
clined to worry too much about colds. 
Perhaps the most beneficial attitude for 
the mother or father to take is that 
colds do pass, that all children have 
them, that they ordinarily have no ill 
effects, and that the child will have 
fewer and fewer of them as he grows 
older. 


See also COUGH DROPS; COUGH 
SYRUPS; FACIAL MASK; MODERN DRUGS; 
NOSE DROPS; NURSING THE SICK CHILD; 
PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE; SNEEZING, 
IN INFANTS; TEMPERATURE and article 
Modern Health Resources, page 482. 


COMMON COMMUNICABLE 
DISEASES OF CHILDHOOD At 
some time during childhood almost all 
youngsters are exposed to several of 
the common communicable diseases 
described in the chart on the preceding 
pages (218, 219). Modern medicine af- 
fords a high degree of protection 
against them. Through such protection, 
smallpox has been wiped out of most 
of the United States, and a child who 
is vaccinated and revaccinated at the 
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proper intervals need never contract it. 
In other instances there are substances 
that can at least alleviate and, in some 
cases, prevent a particular disease. 

Constant progress is being made in 
methods of immunization against and 
treatment of these illnesses. The use of 
various new drugs in certain cases 
seems to be highly effective. One of the 
important things to keep in mind is to 
follow carefully the doctor’s instruc- 
tions for home care. In many cases the 
possible complications may be more 
serious than the disease involved. An- 
other point to remember is that not 
only the patient but also others in the 
family must be protected. 

When a youngster does have one of 
the childhood diseases, it often proves 
convenient later on to have kept a rec- 
ord of it. 

See also AMUSING THE SICK CHILD; 
GERMAN MEASLES; IMMUNIZATION; IN- 
FECTIONS; MEASLES; MUMPS; NURSING 
THE SICK CHILD; PENICILLIN, PRE- 
CAUTIONS AGAINST; POLIO and article 
Modern Health Resources, page 482. 


COMMON SENSE IN CHILD 
REARING See articles What the 
New Psychology Can Mean to Parents, 
page 175; What We Know about the 
Development of Healthy Personalities 
in Children, page 25. 


COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 
With families much smaller than they 
used to be and, in many cases, living 
far from other relatives, community ac- 
tivities have a new importance. In old- 
fashioned farm families, children grew 
up feeling part of the life about them. 
Before they themselves could help, 
boys and girls could watch and under- 
stand the work done by fathers, uncles, 
aunts, and cousins. At haying and 
harvesting time, adults and children 
alike joined with neighbors to do work 
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that obviously had to be done. Every- 
one felt useful; everyone felt himself 
part of the community. 

Today most men are away from 
home all day. Housewives, for the most 
part, work alone, each in her own 
home. These two factors keep families 
spiritually isolated from one another— 
no matter how close they may be 
physically. What’s more, boys and 
girls usually have no chance to work at 
a useful job till they are almost grown. 
Those who miss a feeling of closeness 
and belonging to a community, who 
want the experience of working to- 
gether with others for a common goal, 
will find that a great variety of volun- 
teer work is going on in most com- 
munities. Almost every child and every 
adult can find the spot where he can 
make a real contribution and get gen- 
uine satisfaction. 

For example, boys and girls can col- 
lect old clothes and canned goods for 
shipment to needy areas; they can 
make posters for local events or help 
in drives for funds. Older boys and 
girls can help in playgrounds or sum- 
mer camps—usually for pay. Or, 
working with their fathers on week- 
ends, they can help build needed 
equipment for a co-operative nursery 
school. Mothers can solicit money for 
the United Fund and other worth-while 
organizations. They can serve as Cub 
Scout den mothers and also take an 
active part in the League of Women 
Voters or the P.T.A. All ages working 
together can put on a children’s pet 
show, a neighborhood fair, or a church 
bazaar—to raise money for some 
needed project or simply for the 
pleasure of drawing families together 
into a real community. 

Where there are few children in a 
family, such participation is a kind of 
substitute for the large, old-fashioned, 
spreading family and the neighborliness 
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of an earlier day. In many communi- 
ties both children and adults enjoy and 
benefit from this feeling of belonging 
to and caring about a group larger than 
the little mother-father-children unit 
within its own four walls. This is par- 
ticularly striking in the case of families 
rather new in the locality. While it may 
seem artificial at first to draw families 
together when each separate family is 
economically self-sufficient, most peo- 
ple find that not only are individual 
lives enriched but the community as a 
whole benefits from a pooling of ideas, 
enthusiasms, and work. In such ways 
neighborhoods have secured more ad- 
equate play space, better schools, and 
countless other concrete benefits, while 
individuals have gained the satisfac- 
tion of being useful, active members of 
their own community. 

See also MOVING TO A NEW NEIGH- 
BORHOOD; YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS and 
articles Adolescence: On the Way to 
Maturity, page 258; Changing Pat- 
terns in Family Living, page 309; 
Making the Home a Happy Place, 
page 356; Teen-Agers Today, page 
44. 


COMPETITION When a person’s 
efforts and achievements are directed 
to winning out over others, he is in 
competition. In his home and in his 
family the child has probably had some 
competitive experiences long before he 
goes to school, but it is usually when 
he ventures out into the community of 
other children, whether at play or at 
school, that he encounters new stand- 
ards of behavior and activity and finds 
that it may not be sufficient merely to 
do a job well or as well as he is able. 
Depending upon the adult leadership of 
the school, the camp, or the play 
group, he will probably discover that 
the highest rewards and the most en- 
thusiastic praise go to the one who 
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Competition — The ability to compete is necessary 
in our society and the mature person must learn to 
place victories and defeats in Perspective. Neverthe- 
less, many educators feel that the drive to excel brings 


excels all others, whether in physical 
prowess or in classroom studies. 

In the past most schools proceeded 
on the assumption that competition— 
the race to outdo others—was the most 
effective drive toward learning. Today 
it is becoming clearer that though com- 
petitive strivings have their place they 
do not always serve as a constructive 
motivating force, Many educators have 
found that if the urge to excel is chan- 
neled into a desire to beat one’s own 
record, and not the other fellow’s, the 
student’s achievement increases along 
with his own satisfactions. 

This is not to deny that there re- 
main many areas in which competition 
is useful or even necessary. We live in 
a competitive society. Competition is 
involved in getting a desired position, 
in maintaining a business, in winning a 
sweetheart. Competitive examinations, 
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more satisfaction if channeled into a desire to beat 
one’s own record rather than one’s neighbor's. A 
child obliged to compete in fields where he does not 
excel may be discouraged in his other efforts. 


which serve in the selection of candi- 
dates best fitted for a particular course 
of study or of people best equipped to 
do certain kinds of work, eliminate 
much waste in training and in effort. 
Much of the activity in schools and 
colleges is based on competition, and 
where it is kept within reasonable 
bounds it may serve as a spur to per- 
formance. It is when the emphasis on 
competitive triumph is excessive that 
we can observe some of its harmful 
consequences, No one does everything 
equally well. If a boy with a talent for 
creative writing attends a school where 
the admired one is always an athlete, 
and where his own special competence 
has neither outlet nor recognition, he 
is likely to feel that he is a failure. And 
there are summer camps, some of them 
very expensive, where the entire popu- 
lation of campers is plunged into a 
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competitive struggle from the first day, 
so that the girl who stumbles in a relay 
race is made to fear that she has jeop- 
ardized the victory of her side. In such 
an atmosphere of juvenile hysteria, the 
losers are dejected beyond all reason, 
while the victors crow with the alto- 
gether unwarranted conviction that 
they are superior. 

But the harm is not alone to the de- 
feated. The child who always wins in 
one kind of activity may fear failure 
if he should try another, and so never 
come to test his potentialities in a field 
where he is not sure of beating his 
competitors. Many people maintain 
such negative, and essentially childish, 
attitudes throughout life. The mathe- 
matician may refuse to dance, and the 
college athletic star may have difficulty 
in meeting the academic requirements 
for graduation or any advanced edu- 
cation, Even the student who wins the 
title “most likely to succeed” may not 
be able to make his way triumphantly 
in the complex world beyond the 
campus where values and standards of 
success differ from those he has 
mastered at school. 

The person who can win or lose and 
still maintain his self-confidence and 
his eagerness for new adventures is one 
who has developed interests of his own 
that can withstand competitive pres- 
sures. He has within him the assurance 
of his own worth in reference not only 
to measures of performance imposed 
from outside but also to goals he sets 
for himself, Parents and teachers who 
can demonstrate to a child their faith 
in his own capabilities can help him to 
place in perspective both his victories 
and his defeats. For it is the grownup 
who can appreciate the skill of his com- 
petitor without feeling belittled, who 
does not need to win every contest in 
order to hold securely to his own val- 
ues and abilities, who has learned to 
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face the inevitable problems of mature 
living. 

See also ACCEPTANCE; APPROVAL; 
ATHLETICS; INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES; 
JEALOUSY AND RIVALRY; SCHOOL 
MARKS and articles Helping Your 
Child at School, page 464; What 
Camping Can Do for Your Child, page 
642. 


CONCEPTION See PRENATAL 
DEVELOPMENT; REPRODUCTION; STER- 
ILITY and articles Family Planning, 
page 365; Having a Baby, page 768; 
Healthy Attitudes Toward Sex, page 
882; Sex Education, page 893. 


CONCERTS See article Music for 
Children, page 623. 


CONFIDENCE See PERMISSIVE- 
NESS; SELF-CONFIDENCE. 


CONFIDENCES When children 
share their secrets with mothers and 
fathers, it is important to respect their 
confidences. Parents want, first of all, 
to treat these confidences as worth- 
while rather than trivial and, secondly, 
to keep children’s secrets when asked 
to—except in those rare cases when 
doing so might cause unhappiness or 
danger. 

Parents are sometimes concerned 
when their children don’t confide in 
them, fearing that they have done 
something to alienate their trust. This 
could be true. For example, a child 
who knows he will be punished at 
home for troubles in school is not 
likely to confide in his parents about 
school problems. As children grow 
older it is natural for them to draw 
away from their parents, to keep their 
ideas and problems to themselves, or 
else to confide in friends of their own 
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Confidences — Parents should keep children’s secrets 
and should treat the confidences given as worth while 
rather than trivial. As children grow older they may 


age. This is not done consistently, how- 
ever. Most boys and girls get streaks of 
wanting to be on their own and then, 
at odd and unexpected moments, turn 
to their parents for advice or comfort 
or understanding. 

Frequently children say or imply, 
“You don’t understand,” or “You 
wouldn’t understand if I told you.” It 
has probably always been so between 
the generations. Confidences cannot be 
forced. Resenting rather than respect- 
ing a child’s attempt at independence 
will only widen the breach. The best 
parents can do is to stand by, ready to 
be as helpful and understanding as 
possible whenever their son or daugh- 
ter does turn to them. And they can 
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confide in their parents less frequently, and usually 
turn to friends of their own age. Their desire for in- 
dependence should be respected. 


be sure that the comfort and under- 
standing and respect they have given 
their child in the past will stand him 
in good stead as he grows older. 

If the relationship between the par- 
ents is good and the child feels himself 
part of this, he is likely to confide in 
both, or accept the fact that if one of 
them knows, the other is likely to also. 
However, this should not be insisted 
upon in a case where he has made it 
clear that what has been imparted is 
strictly for one parent. For example, it 
is quite normal for an adolescent to 
take his or her troubles to the parent 
of the same sex. 

See also INDEPENDENCE; PRIVACY; 
RESPECT. 


Conflict 


CONFLICT When a person en- 
tertains two desires that apparently 
cannot be reconciled, he is in conflict. 
When one of the desires is very much 
stronger than the other, the conflict is 
usually resolved by the choice of the 
more powerful one. It is when the op- 
posing drives are relatively equal in 
strength and importance that the 
choice becomes most difficult and the 
conflict most painful. 

Conflicts, both serious and trivial, 
occur all through life. A toddler who is 
presented with a new rubber ball has 
to decide whether to play with it now 
or to put it aside and continue with his 
favorite occupation—building with 
blocks. A schoolchild may earnestly 
wish to earn high marks by doing his 
homework, and at the same time want 
to play with his friends after school. 

There are other, more deep-seated 
conflicts that may beset children. A 
child of parents who are given to fre- 
quent quarrels or who are separated, 
still wants to love and be loved by both 
mother and father. Yet if his mother 
makes him feel that by loving his father 
he will lose some of her love and ap- 
proval, he is likely to feel torn in his 
loyalties. In such a situation, the child 
will probably be unable to resolve the 
conflict, particularly because he is not 
consciously aware of what is troubling 
him. 

The resolution of conflicts is the 
heart of healthy growth. For it is by 
making choices and deciding upon 
courses of action that the youngster 
shapes his life pattern, and his capacity 
for making wise decisions will deter- 
mine the degree of his maturity. 

* See also article What the New Psy- 
chology Can Mean to Parents, page 
175. 


CONFORMITY See ADJUST- 
MENT; GANGS; INDEPENDENCE; INDI- 
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VIDUAL DIFFERENCES and articles Ad- 
olescence:On the Way to Maturity, page 
258; The School Years: Growing Inde- 
pendence, page 503. 


CONGENITAL CHARACTERIS- 
TICS See INHERITANCE OF DISEASES 
AND DEFECTS; PRENATAL INFLUENCE: 
MYTHS AND MISUNDERSTANDINGS and 
articles DNA: How Heredity Works, 
page 452; What Children Inherit, page 
519. 


CONGENITAL MALFORM- 
ATIONS A term for defects in- 
volving physical abnormalities present 
at birth. See BIRTH DEFECTS. 


CONJUNCTIVITIS An eye infec- 
tion that can be caused by many dif- 
ferent kinds of germs or from other 
irritating factors such as allergy, con- 
junctivitis has among its common 
symptoms: pink or red eyeballs, smart- 
ing, swelling, pain in the eyes, dis- 
charge of pus, photophobia (dislike of 
light), granulated eyelids. There are 
several forms of conjunctivitis—one 
commonly called “pink eye”—requir- 
ing various types of treatment. Home 
remedies are therefore unwise, and the 
symptoms warrant medical attention. 

Moist, hot applications on the eyes 
may bring relief and soften the crust- 
ing until a youngster is seen by a doc- 
tor. Water that has been boiled, then 
cooled, can be used to wash away any 
crust on the eyelids. Sterile petroleum 
jelly helps keep them from sticking to- 
gether and reduces chapping of the 
eyelid. 

Some types of conjunctivitis, pink 
eye among them, are highly contagious. 
Until the child is cured, it is necessary 
to observe special hygiene rules—such 
as making sure he uses only his own 
washcloth and towel, using disposable 
tissues, sterilizing eye cups. The child’s 
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hands should be kept as clean as possi- 
ble. Rubbing the eyes irritates them 
further and can spread the infection; a 
very young child may need extra 
watching to help him keep his hands 
away from his eyes. 

See also ALLERGY; EYE HEALTH. 


CONSISTENCY The cornerstone 
of a child’s trust in the grownups on 
whom he depends is the consistency 
with which they deal with him. From 
his day-to-day experience of his par- 
ents’ steadiness and dependability a 
child comes to feel he can rely on 
them. He knows what is expected of 
him and what the attitudes, feelings, 
and usual reactions of the adults 
around him are likely to be. An atmos- 
phere of overall sureness helps to give 
him sureness. But if he is uncertain 
about what adults will do or say to him 
from one day to the next, he tends to 
be uncertain about everything. 

Consistency does not mean inflexi- 
bility. The same bedtime does not have 
to be observed every night, for exam- 
ple, with no exceptions for special oc- 
casions. Children change as they grow, 
situations and opportunities change, 
and parents change their attitudes and 
opinions as they gain new knowledge 
and understanding of their children. 

Parents also are subject to ups and 
downs in their own lives; it is natural 
for them to be more relaxed at some 
times than at others, to be impatient 
and even irritable on occasion. Since 
children live with adults and will even- 
tually be adults, it is not only unavoid- 
able but necessary that they encounter 
and learn to cope with change. They 
must also learn to take in stride the 
fact that Mother is sometimes impa- 
tient because she is tired, or Father is 
short-tempered because he has serious 
problems on his mind. 

A mother who ordinarily lets her lit- 
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tle boy play with the pots and pans 
may stop him sometimes when she is 
tired and the noise bothers her. A 
teacher who allows the class to talk in 
the morning may restrain them in the 
afternoon because she’s afraid the les- 
sons won’t get done. Such contradic- 
tions, arising now and then in a gen- 
erally dependable world, are not more 
than most children can handle. 

Boys and girls can also understand 
the occasional exception to a rule, such 
as staying up late one night for a spe- 
cial television program or to see an 
eclipse of the moon. Even a young 
child knows that if his grandparents 
come to visit and he skips his nap to be 
with them this does not mean that he 
will skip his nap again the next day. 

What children cannot contend with 
is inconsistency as a regular pattern. 
Often parents who are amused at some- 
thing a child does pounce on him 
angrily another time for the same be- 
havior. If they insist that this time he 
stop the cavorting that entertained 
them yesterday, he is entitled to a rea- 
son for the changed reaction. Mother 
is talking to a friend, or on the tele- 
phone, or wants to be quiet just now. 

Parents are inconsistent when they 
set standards or make rules for a 
child’s behavior and then fail to en- 
force them steadily. Frequently this 
difficulty arises from having set the 
standards too high or having made too 
many or too-rigid rules. To enforce 
them then becomes a task of insistent 
reminding, perhaps of harshness and 
punishment, which mothers and fathers 
would like to avoid. So they fall into 
the pattern of being too severe some- 
times and at other times too indulgent 
in order to make up for their severity. 
Or they look the other way, trying not 
to notice that the child is out of line, 
so that they will not have to check or 
punish him. 


Constipation 


Thus the child is tossed between re- 
sentment or fear on the one hand and 
a feeling of getting away with some- 
thing on the other. Either way he is at 
odds with his parents, uncertain and 
uncomfortable. To be consistent, par- 
ents need to make their rules few and 
reasonable, and demand of the child 
no more than he is capable of at his 
level of maturity. It may be necessary 
to help a youngster clean up after work 
or play, or plan with him how he can 
be more prompt in getting to school or 
to meals. The child as well as his par- 
ents has a feeling of stability and order 
when rules are kept. 

Inconsistency is sometimes the result 
of parents’ conscientious efforts to do 
the best that is possible for their chil- 
dren. Many parents try hard to keep 
up with the constantly growing knowl- 
edge of children’s needs and develop- 
ment. They would like to use their 
new insights and understanding with- 
out losing a moment. It is possible to 
be too hasty in applying new theories, 
however. An idea needs to be mulled 
over and thought through in relation 
to the individual child. Perhaps more 
important, it has to be brought into 
harmony with the parents’ own ideas 
and principles. Mothers and fathers 
cannot overnight accept and practice 
consistently theories with which they 
are not genuinely in accord. 

Children whose parents frequently 
change the rules are as confused as 
city dwellers would be if every day 
they were given a new set of traffic sig- 
nals to follow. Some would retreat per- 
manently to their homes, some would 
venture forth nervously, and eventu- 
ally most people would make their 
halting and dangerous way through 
traffic, losing confidence and also roar- 
ing their anger at officials who couldn’t 
make up their minds. The results are 
roughly the same for children when 
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stop and go signals are mixed up. They 
are confused, angry, fearful, and in- 
clined either to hide from danger alto- 
gether or take a reckless, uncharted 
course through a scrambled world. 

A child gains strength and sureness 
when his parents live by ideas and 
standards which they believe in and 
with which they feel comfortable. 
When new ideas are absorbed and ac- 
cepted, they too can become part of a 
steady, dependable, consistent pattern 
of living for the family. 

See also DISCIPLINE; PERMISSIVE- 
NESS; PROMISES; RULES AND REGULA- 
TIONS and articles Emotional Security 
and Discipline, page 202; What the New 
Psychology Can Mean to Parents, page 
175; i 


CONSTIPATION There was a 
time when almost any disorder—indi- 
gestion, a cold, an upset stomach, fa- 
tigue, headache—was promptly blamed 
on the villain constipation. Today, al- 
though various disorders do accom- 
pany it at times, constipation is known 
to be a symptom in itself. It can be a 
sign of some nutritional lack, of the 
onset of a disease, of a physical disor- 
der, of emotional upset. 

There is still, however, a general in- 
clination toward overconcern about 
constipation. Doctors know now that 
regularity in bowel movements varies 
greatly with different individuals, One 
infant may move his bowels several 
times daily, another once every two 
days, another after breakfast one day 
and after the evening meal the next. 
Each has his own rhythm. Actually, 
constipation is indicated only if there is 
real difficulty or pain in moving the 
bowels, if the stools are too hard and 
formed, or. if several days elapse with 
no movement at all. 

More and more, doctors are pro- 
longing the period a child may go with- 
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out bowel movement before giving 
artificial aid. For a constipated baby, 
the physician usually advises some diet 
adjustment: more sweetening in the 
formula, perhaps, or a small daily serv- 
ing of prune juice or puréed prunes. 
Sometimes simply bending a baby’s 
knees and pushing them gently upward 
over his abdomen stimulates sluggish 
intestines, In general, the use of sup- 
positories should be avoided. Occa- 
sionally a doctor may recommend one 
when an infant is in prolonged and 
severe distress. 

Older children who have a varied 
diet and plenty of fresh air and exer- 
cise are rarely constipated. When they 
do appear to be, additional fruits and 
vegetables, sometimes larger servings of 
whole-grain cereals, are usually effec- 
tive. Occasionally a boy or girl may 
have spastic constipation, retention of 
the bowel movements because of in- 
testinal spasms. If changes in diet are 
not helpful in relieving the condition, 
the doctor may prescribe medication to 
relax the intestines. Children with re- 
current spastic constipation or chronic 
constipation, however, may be in 
greater need of a different kind of re- 
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Contrariness — Contrariness is often a child's at- 
tempt to assert himself and make his own decisions. 
Its absence can be a cause for concern. It occurs 
usually from about two years until the child feels 
some independence of his parents’ supervision, 
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laxation. Such conditions can be the 
result of constant anxiety, for example, 
over some situation in their daily liv- 
ing. 

Rigid toilet training can cause con- 
stipation in toddlers, If a small child 
does not feel rushed to acquire bowel 
control, his body is more likely to oper- 
ate normally. Moving his bowels in a 
specific place at a specific time is really 
taking a giant step toward growing up. 
If he is not ready for it and is pressured 
to do so, unconscious resentment or 
tension can easily develop. His body 
may react by retaining the all-impor- 
tant feces. 

Temporary constipation is not un- 
common during illness. Poor appetite 
and a slowing down of the intestines 
often accompany infection and fever. 
If a sick youngster has no bowel move- 
ment for several days, the physician 
may recommend a lukewarm enema if 
there is no sign of abdominal pain. In 
mas should be given only on a doctor’s 
general, laxatives, cathartics, and ene- 
advice. They can interfere with a child’s 
normal individual rhythm. In addition, 
they may impart too much importance 
to bowel functions. A healthy young- 
ster usually resumes regular bowel 
movement once he has recoverd from 
his illness and is back on a regular diet. 


See also ENEMA; LAXATIVES; STOM- 
ACH-ACHE; TENSION; TOILET TRAINING. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES See 
COMMON COMMUNICABLE DISEASES OF 
CHILDHOOD; IMMUNIZATION; INFEC- 
TION; MODERN DRUGS. 


CONTRARINESS According to 
their own views and personalities— 
and the personalities of their individual 
children—parents can think of con- 
trariness as disobedience, arguing, the 
“no” stage, resistance, stubbornness or 
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general orneriness. The children’s defi- 
nition would seem to be just plain “I 
don’t want to.” 

Whatever the individual interpreta- 
tions, the behavior is typical of young- 
sters from about two years until they 
begin to feel more or less independent 
of their parents’ constant supervision 
and restrictions. And the contrariness 
—the capacity to say “No” in one way 
or another—is in itself an important 
part of their striving for that independ- 
ence. A complete lack of it—a child 
who never sticks out his small chin and 
refuses to comply—is more cause for 
concern than its presence. For the con- 
trary behavior is, for the most part, a 
youngster’s natural and healthy at- 
tempt ‘to stand on his own feet. The 
five- or six-year-old who has been rev- 
eling in his baths for some time and 
suddenly asserts he won’t take one may 
seem to be looking for trouble. But in 
essence he is saying, “I am a person. 
I can make some decisions of my own.” 
Or he may be testing—“How far can I 
go? In what things can I have my own 
way?” Letting him make his own 
decisions wherever it is reasonable to 
do so helps answer such questions and 
gives him room for his steps toward 
independence. Where there is no 
choice, the limitations and controls 
must be clear. 

When contrary behavior persists or 
is intense, parents should consider what 
circumstances in the child’s environ- 
ment may be causing it. With most chil- 
dren, contrariness diminishes as they 
begin to be settled in school and as 
they become sure of their individuality 
and areas of independence. 

See also INDEPENDENCE; “NO” 
STAGE; OBEDIENCE and articles In- 
fancy: Off to a Good Start, page 282; 
What We Know about the Develop- 
ment of Healthy Personalities in Chil- 
dren, page 25. 
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Convalescence — As well as regaining strength while 
convalescing, the child must regain normal self-reli- 
ance after the dependence of illness, Parents should 
show a friendly, matter-of-fact concern and provide 
plenty of things to make and build. 


CONVALESCENCE After illness 
during which a child has received a 
good deal of extra attention, the transi- 
tion to health often taxes the energies 
and ingenuity of parents. Convales- 
cence, the period during which the 
child is regaining his strength, is also a 
period of restoring him gradually from 
the dependence of illness to his normal 
self-reliance. A friendly, cheerful, but 
matter-of-fact interest in how he feels, 
what he would like to eat or drink, 
what he would like to play with helps 
him make the transition more quickly 
than a hovering, anxious solicitude. 

The doctor prescribes what restric- 
tions, if any, are to be followed during 
convalescence. Within these limits par- 
ents are wise to give the child as much 
opportunity as possible for keeping 
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himself busy and doing things for him- 
self. Things to make and build, dolls 
and stuffed animals to take care of and 
talk to, books to read, magazines to cut 
things out of, small household tasks 
that do not require too much energy, 
can keep a girl or boy occupied for 
short periods. Radio and television are 
a considerable help, although for a 
young child the programs need to be 
screened against too much violence or 
excitement. 

No matter how well occupied, the 
convalescent is bound to want some 
attention and company. If he can count 
on a definite time when his mother or 
father will read, play, or just be with 
him, he is likely to manage by himself 
without calling for too much attention 
the rest of the day. Telephone visits 
with his friends may precede actual 
visits, with the doctor’s permission. 

Once they realize the need for this 
transition, parents are generally able to 
handle convalescence with reasonable 
comfort for the patient and themselves. 
A mother who is herself tired after 
nursing the child through his illness 
should have no hesitation in calling 
upon her husband, relatives, neighbors, 
and, as soon as the infectious period is 
past, her own and other children, to 
help keep the convalescent happy. 

See also AMUSING THE SICK CHILD; 
PLAY EQUIPMENT and article Modern 
Health Resources, page 482. 


CONVULSIONS Although it can 
be a frightening thing for mothers and 
fathers to witness, a convulsion in it- 
self rarely produces lasting effects and 
is usually over in a few miutes. 

Childhood convulsions have many 
causes. They may, for example, be 
associated with the high fever accom- 
panying illness or infection; they may 
be due to epilepsy or other disease. 
Effective treatment requires that a doc- 
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tor be able to pinpoint the underlying 
difficulty. Until medical help is avail- 
able, it is important that a parent keep 
calm and know what to do. 

The child may clench his teeth, roll 
his eyes, and have irregular jerking 
movements in various parts of his body. 
In some cases he may lose conscious- 
ness. He should be kept from injuring 
himself—from banging himself on the 
sides of his crib, for example. A spoon 
held in his mouth will keep him from 
biting his tongue. A good way to begin 
reducing the fever that may accom- 
pany the convulsion is to massage his 
body gently with a solution of equal 
parts of water and rubbing alcohol. He 
can then be covered lightly to prevent 
chilling. When the convulsion is over, 
the child is usually tired and goes to 
sleep. 

A child subject to convulsions ordi- 
narily enjoys average health and need 
not be limited in his activities, though 
he does need regular medical supervi- 
sion. Provided his seizures are not too 
frequent or uncontrollable, the young- 
ster benefits greatly from normal social 
contact, including school. He should 
be helped to feel that he is thoroughly 
accepted by family and friends and 
that his attacks do not set him apart in 
any way. 


CO-OPERATIVE NURSERY 
SCHOOL See NURSERY SCHOOL. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 
Whatever value corporal punishment 
may have had in the past, it is unsuited 
to the modern relationship between 
parent and child or to the attitudes be- 
ing cultivated in the modern school 
between children and teachers. It is 
difficult to apply principles that de- 
mand individual interpretation; it is 
hard for children always to do what is 
required of them and for adults to be 
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patient while children learn. Therefore, 
from time to time there is a return to 
the woodshed—to spanking, paddling, 
or some similar method of inflicting 
bodily pain where it will presumably 
do much moral good and no physical 
harm. 

All these attempts to exact obedi- 
ence or conformity through fear of 
physical pain tend to be short-lived be- 
cause in practice they do not bring 
even the immediate results sought. The 
deterrents do not deter, and corporal 
punishment raises more problems than 
it solves. No quick substitute has yet 
been found for the slow development 
in the growing child of conscience and 
self-direction. 

Children themselves often prefer a 
short sharp session of physical discom- 
fort. They prefer almost any specific 
penalty that they can count on in ad- 
vance and that gives them the chance 
to weigh the pleasure of doing what 
they want to do at the moment against 
the punishment to follow. To children, 
as to parents, the short cut is easier 
than the long process of learning to be 
responsible for doing what they know 
is right. 

There will always be times when a 
child must be bodily removed from 
danger or quickly slapped. Physical re- 
straint of a child in a given situation 
is an emergency measure, necessary on 
occasion; but it is an unreliable substi- 
tute for positive discipline. 

See also DISCIPLINE; PUNISHMENT, 
SLAPPING; SPANKING and article Emo- 
tional Security and Discipline, page 
202. 


COSMETICS Although the day 
has passed when wearing rouge was 
considered “wicked,” attitudes toward 
using cosmetics still vary widely in dif- 
ferent communities, schools, and 
families. 
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When the subject of cosmetics be- 
comes an open conflict between a teen- 
age girl and her parents, it might be 
wise to examine it in this fashion: Are 
her classmates wearing lipstick or eye 
make-up, at least for special occasions 
if not at school? Is it, perhaps, that her 
parents are really not pleased when 
their youngster goes off to a Saturday- 
night party looking so very grown-up? 

Teen-age girls want to belong, to be 
part of their group. To be considered 
different is almost unbearable to them. 
Once a cosmetic O.K. is given, a young 
girl can usually be helped and trusted 
to use make-up sparingly and in good 
taste, particularly if she is compli- 
mented on the good effect. Of course 
she may have an occasional yen for 
some ghastly-colored lipstick, but this 
passes when she learns the real art of 
make-up. 

Mothers particularly can help by 
demonstrating in their own make-up 
that cosmetics are most effective when 
they heighten natural good looks, not 
when they mask the warmth and spar- 
kle in a pretty face. Besides learning 
from her mother, a young girl may also 
profit from a school course in groom- 
ing and from reading some of the ad- 
vice on cosmetics to be found in books 
and magazine articles for adolescents. 

See also article Adolescence: On the 
Way to Maturity, page 258. 


COUGH DROPS Sometimes 
throat dryness and irritation may be 
soothed by the use of cough drops. It is 
probably wisest, however, to have a 
doctor’s advice about how helpful they 
really are in individual cases, for the 
sugar in them encourages the develop- 
ment of dental decay. 


COUGHS In babies and small chil- 
dren coughing is usually the symptom 
of a cold. However, it may also point 
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to something more serious. Therefore, 
when a child is coughing and has a 
fever or other symptoms, it is wise to 
call the doctor. A small baby with a 
cough, whether he has fever or not, 
should be seen by a doctor at once be- 
cause infants may develop serious in- 
fections with no rise in temperature at 
all. 

Cough medicines cannot cure bron- 
chial or throat infections; at best they 
can only relieve throat irritation and 
tickling. They should be given to a 
child only on a doctor’s advice. 

See also COMMON COLD; CROUP; 
SORE THROAT. 


COUGH SYRUPS Although they 
cannot cure, cough syrups may, in 
some cases, help soothe the throat and 
relieve the discomforts of coughing. 
They are designed to loosen phlegm 
within the bronchial passageways and 
to relieve muscle tension there. It is 
wisest, however, to use cough syrups 
only on a physician’s recommendation 
and in the dosage he prescribes. 
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COUNTING Children learn by 
slow steps the specific ability of count- 
ing, as they absorb the concept of num- 
bers. The first step in counting is being 
able to recognize like objects. When 
the baby says “Car?” as one passes 
down the street, and again “Car?” or 
perhaps “More car?” as a second one 
goes by, he is showing that he knows 
an automobile from other things, and 
that one automobile is the same kind 
of object as another automobile. 
Around the age of two and a half he 
begins to know the difference between 
one and many. He may count one, two, 
and “a lot.” When he counts to three, 
he may learn to count three objects, or 
he may learn to count one, two, three 
as numbers in sequence. 


Learning numbers in sequence takes 
great concentration. In rote learning the 
child can know numbers without un- 
derstanding the amounts they repre- 
sent. A young child often works hard 
at counting up to 10 or 20, and if he © 
makes a mistake he is likely to start 
again from the beginning. He can gen- 
erally count farther without a mistake 
if he is simply reciting numbers than 
if he is pointing to objects as he counts. 
Sometimes, in counting objects, a 
youngster begins with some other num- 
ber than one, and then goes on cor- 
rectly. By the time he is five he usually 
begins with one. 


When they are ready to enter first 
grade, most children can count about 
a dozen objects and can recite numbers 
into the thirties. 


See also article How Children Begin 
to Learn, page 841. 


Counting — Children start to absorb the concept of 
numbers by first recognizing like objects. The knowl- 
edge of the difference between one and many is 
followed by the idea of one, two, and “a lot.” Learn- 
ing numbers in sequence takes great concentration. 
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COUNTRY LIVING The small 
independent farm—where most of 
the family needs are raised and very lit- 
tle bought at the store—is no longer 
typical of rural life in the United 
States. Even the family farm now usu- 
ally raises a considerable cash crop of 
some kind. In some areas where small- 
scale farming is no longer economical, 
father and grown sons drive to work on 
a large farm and earn wages like men 
in the suburbs or the city. Skill in using 
hand tools has given way to skill in 
using tractors and power machinery. 
In areas where electricity has been 
brought in, the cows are milked by 
electricity, the farmhouse usually has 
an electric refrigerator and range, a 
washing machine, and the farm wife 
cleans with a vacuum cleaner like her 
city cousins. The telephone reaches 
nearby neighbors and relatives who 
live far away. Newspapers and maga- 
zines come in the mail; the radio and 
television bring news and entertain- 
ment; and the farm family goes farther 
and farther by car to visit, to shop, or 
to seek recreation. Country living is no 
longer so isolated as it was. 

Although the farm family is no 
longer so self-sufficient, the child grow- 
ing up in the country still has the ex- 
perience of growing food and tending 
animals. Chores do not have to be 
made up to give the farmer’s boy or 
girl a feeling of usefulness and respon- 
sibility. There are still chickens to be 
fed and cows to be brought in from the 
pasture, and fruit and vegetables to 
pick when they are ripe. The seasons 
and the weather have meaning not only 
for play and pleasure but for the work 
to be done and for the family’s liveli- 
hood as well. The child on a farm to- 
day can still grow up close to the 
sources of. living and learn from an 
early age the necessity and the reward 


of work. 
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Country Living — The country child can grow up 
amid natural beauty where the seasons and weather 
are related to work and livelihood, Despite modern 
educational facilities and communications, isolation 
is still a disadvantage of country living. 


As it has for their fathers and moth- 
ers, life for country girls and boys has 
been made easier and has also broad- 
ened. They ride in a bus to school, and 
generally the school is a large modern 
central building with separate class- 
rooms, a library, a science laboratory, 
a gymnasium, and a spread of playing 
fields outside. They have approxi- 
mately the same curriculum as the city 
or suburban child in their area, and 
when their home responsibilities permit 
they can play on a team, join an or- 
chestra or choral group or club. They 
have equal opportunities to go to col- 
lege. 

Earlier farm life had had few of the 
physical comforts and the educational 
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and work opportunities of the city, and 
there was a movement of families 
and of young men and women from 
the farms. While migration from coun- 
try to city will probably be a part of 
the general movement of population 
for economic reasons, better living and 
more scientific farming may have their 
effect in encouraging young people to 
remain in the country and bring up 
their families there. There has been a 
movement back to the country, al- 
though of uncertain volume, as oppor- 
tunities develop for specialized farm- 
ing such as dairy, poultry, and the 
raising of fur-bearing animals. The 4-H 
Clubs are giving a vast number of 
rural boys and girls guidance not only 
in farming and homemaking but also 
in the deeper values of country living. 

Country living, despite the automo- 
bile and the spread of communications, 
is still a battle against isolation. The 
young child on a farm may be too far 
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from other families to have any play- 
mates at all until he goes to school. It 
is often difficult for the farmer and his 
wife to find time to take the children 
on trips away from home. Many a farm 
boy and girl have their first contact 
with a big city and the people who live 
and work there when they go away to 
the state university. Television, how- 
ever, has brought to farm families a 
new resource to broaden their knowl- 
edge of other ways of living and of 
various other kinds of people. 

City families moving to the country 
sometimes take it for granted that they 
will find a community life and play- 
mates for their children. It is wise to 
make sure that in the search for space 
and natural beauty the family does not 
isolate itself from human companion- 
ship and community life. 

See also CITY LIVING; SUBURBAN 
LIVING and article Changing Patterns 
in Family Living, page 309. 


COURAGE A child can develop 
courage only if he is given a chance to 
achieve basic self-confidence. He can- 
not be coaxed or shamed into this; 
shaming actually destroys self-confi- 
dence. Whether it is the courage to 
climb high trees or to get an inocula- 
tion without crying, children need time 
to develop it. Obviously, courage to do 
different things or face different situa- 
tions depends greatly on age and ex- 
perience. There is tremendous individ- 
ual variation, however, in the rate at 
which courage develops, and the rate 
does not depend entirely upon the way 
in which the boy or girl is handled. 
Some children, from the very begin- 
ning, take bumps and cuts and bruises 
and shots with scarcely a whimper. 


Courage — Courage grows with self-confidence, and 
the child cannot be coaxed or shamed into bravery. 
He should be helped to develop coordination and skill. 
Some children are braver than others from the outset. 
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Others are afraid of pain all their lives. 
A child can certainly be helped if his 
mother knows how to say “Too bad!” 
in a way that sounds sympathetic but 
not worried. But he needs, at the same 
time, his parents’ understanding that 
some children are more sensitive in 
certain specific ways than others. With 
climbing and other physical feats, too, 
a child needs every chance to develop 
co-ordination and skill and the assur- 
ance that comes from feeling in con- 
trol. If, given the chance to develop 
co-ordination and skill, he is unable to 
do so, he needs the recognition that he 
is different in this way but that he 
doesn’t have to be ashamed of it. A 
part of mature courage lies in not hav- 
ing “to prove” oneself by rash acts, 
and also in the ability to oppose others 
on moral and ethical issues. 

With patience on the part of parents 
and some understanding of what they 
can reasonably expect, most children 
develop the courage they need to face 
the situations they will meet. 

See also CLIMBING; READINESS; 
SELF-CONFIDENCE; TIMIDITY and arti- 
cles How Children Begin to Learn, page 
841; What the New Psychology Can 
Mean to Parents, page 175. 


COURTESY See MANNERS. 


CRADLE CAP (Seborrheic derma- 
titis) A good many infants have “‘cra- 
dle cap” or “milk crust” at some time 
or other. The yellowish, greasy-looking 
crust results from secretion by the tiny 
glands in the skin of the scalp and is 
difficult to remove. It must first be sof- 
tened by rubbing in petroleum jelly or 
mineral oil. If this is done regularly 
each night and the scalp washed thor- 
oughly each morning, the crust usually 
disappears in a few days. It may also 
occur, however, from too much head 
washing and the removal of necessary 
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Crankiness in Babies — Physical discomfort, the 
need for companionship or diversion, or tension in 
his parents can cause a baby’s crankiness. Some- 
times he feels defeated by his helplessness. If 
crankiness persists a doctor should be consulted. 


natural oils. The doctor should be ad- 
vised of the condition in any case. He 
may have some additional treatment to 
recommend, or he may decide that an 
allergy exists, particularly if the baby 
also has infantile eczema. 

See also ALLERGY; ECZEMA. 

CRAMPS See MENSTRUATION; 
STOMACH-ACHE. 


CRANKINESS IN BABIES Dis- 
comfort of any sort—hunger pangs, a 
scratchy shirt, wet diapers, a new 
tooth, being overtired, a need to be 
burped—can cause crankiness in ba- 
bies. If a baby continues to fuss even 
after all possible physical discomforts 
have been eliminated, perhaps he is 
saying, “I need to be near you,” or “I 
need a change of some kind.” Then 
cuddling and rocking him, talking, 
moving his crib or playpen closer to 
where the parents are may bring back 
the smiles. 

When crankiness continues for sev- 
eral days for no apparent reason, a 
checkup by the doctor may be in order. 
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Constipation, a budding cold, or other 
illness may be the source. Some- 
times the seemingly irrational fuss is 
because of too many little frustrations. 
Perhaps a helpful adult hand is needed 
when the baby attempts to sit up, only 
to topple over helplessly again and 
again; or when he tries to get a toy just 
beyond reach or wants to get out of 
that playpen for a while. 

Parents cannot jump at every whim- 
per, however. There are times when all 
possible causes have been considered 
and still there seems to be just no rea- 
son for the baby’s crying. This some- 
times happens at about one year, when 
he may have sensed that crying brings 
immediate attention. Most parents re- 
alize that there are occasions when the 
baby simply has to cry for a while; that 
all of his demands cannot be met in- 
stantly. 

Crankiness may be brought on by a 
child’s discomfort with a stranger who 
tushes to pick him up, by too much 
handling by a well-intentioned relative, 
or simply by an unfamiliar environ- 
ment. 

A baby can react, too, to tension in 
those around him. If an especially 
high-pressure day leaves a mother jit- 
tery, a father worried, the intuition of 
a small child can often sense the ten- 
sion beneath surface calmness. Some- 
times, when a parent “just can’t figure 
out whats wrong,” considering such 
tension as the possible cause of a 
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cranky spell helps bring a bit of relaxa- 
tion into the picture. Times like these 
happen in every family, and the fussing 
usually ceases when the adult tension 
fades. 

See also CRYING; TENSION; WHINING. 


CRAWLING When they are about 
eight months to a year old babies begin 
to “travel.” One hitches along on his 
buttocks, another crawls on hands and 
knees, a third slithers backward, an- 
other scuttles about on all fours. As 
with any other step in their growth and 
development, some babies start earlier, 
some later. 

All growing things need space, and 
the crawler has special need for it. He 
needs freedom to practice his new 
achievement, to develop muscles com- 
ing into use. He needs it to develop 
mentally, too, for his creeping ventures 
give wider range and stimulus to his 
curiosity. He may send a ball some 
distance across a room, then crawl in- 
tently after it—possibly sideways. This 
is his sole goal—but when he nears it, 
he can be completely taken up with a 
minute piece of lint lying nearby. Ev- 
erything in the new world that opens 
up because he can move about is sub- 
ject to scrutiny and consideration. 

A new phase for the baby always 
means a new phase for his mother and 
father. Besides being one of delight 
and humor, this is also a “putting 
things out of reach” period for parents. 


CRAWLING — From about eight months to a year, the baby’s ability to crawl 
about becomes especially apparent. By a variety of means—crawling, slithering, 
scuttling, on buttocks or on hands and knees—he starts to explore the exciting 
world of discovery and freedom open to him. Every new object, safe or dangerous, 
is attractive. Now he begins to learn the meaning of the word “No.” Parents 
need to be always aware of baby's movements, to think quickly to divert attention, 
to remove breakable or dangerous objects from his ever-increasing range, and 
to adjust to constant interruptions. The baby will need space to enjoy his new- 
found freedom of movement; he will need space to develop his muscles; space will 
provide the stimulation he will also need for his growing curiosity and experiments. 
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The ability to crawl begins an entirely new 
phase in the infant's development. Now the 
baby will take up even more of his mother's 
attention. For a while anyway, the most likely 
place she will find him is beneath her feet. As 
he crawls, the child will accomplish an enor- 
mous amount of experimentation and learning. 


Everything within his reach will stimulate his 
curiosity and give him opportunities for discov- 
ery. At first, only floor-level objects will come 
within his scope, but precarious articles or un- 
safe furniture that may fall on him will have to 
be removed. Not only must he be protected, but 
he will need more space and freedom to crawl. 
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A young child cannot discriminate between 
safe and unsafe articles or between treasured 
Possessions and objects of no value. He will 
enjoy playing with shiny kitchen utensils, but the 
contents of the food shelves (with the possible 
exception of canned goods) had better be out 
of reach. This also applies to all objects of 
value that can be moved out of range. Of 
course, some dangerous objects—the all-too- 
convenient electric plug, for example—cannot 
be removed, and the house cannot be emptied 
of furniture he can bump into. Therefore the 
child has to learn to understand prohibitions. At 
first, Mother's "No" may have no more effect 
than a temporary diversion, and the child or 
the object found will have to be removed so 
that he will not go right back to it, but soon he 
will grasp the real meaning of the prohibition. 


When the child starts to crawl he will get ex- 
tremely dirty and he will be happier and “freer 
to explore if he is not bothered about cleanli- 
ness. For the sake of his own safety, he will 
have enough prohibitions in his life at this time. 
He can be allowed to get joyously dirty until 
bath time, but he should wear sturdy, easily 
washed overalls. Parents seeing grimy fingers 
going straight into his mouth will be reassured 
to know that by the time he can crawl, his re- 
sistance to germs is already quite high. After 
his day of discovery and adventure, he will 
need supper and bath time to be as relaxed 
and easygoing as possible. His mother knows 
that he will need a quiet time before he is put 
to bed and therefore plans the evening's activi- 
ties so that she can be free for this period. 
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Until the baby begins to pull himself 
up, such precautions usually apply 
only to things on floor level: small 
objects that he may pick up and decide 
to test for taste; electrical outlets that 
must be covered; tippy chairs or floor 
lamps that may be pulled over easily. 
Precautionary measures may take a few 
minutes’ careful survey and labor, but 
there is reward in the baby’s obvious 
glee over space to roam in. Playpens 
and fenced-off areas are helpful during 
those times when no one can watch 
over the baby. 

Overalls are called for now to pro- 
tect small overworked knees and be- 
cause creeping is also the beginning of 
getting zestfully dirty. The happiest 
solution for parent and child is to let 
the grime accumulate until bath time. 
There’s no need for overconcern, 
either, about the dirty fingers that the 
baby puts in his mouth. By the time he 
is old enough to creep he has devel- 
oped a good deal of resistance to 
germs. 

See also CLOTHES; PLAYPEN and 
article Infancy: Off to a Good Start, 
page 282. 


CRAYONS See PLAY EQUIPMENT 
and articles Art Experiences for All 
Children, page 564; Children Grow 
through Play, page 741. 


CREATIVE ACTIVITIES See 
FINGER PAINTS; MUSIC APPRECIATION; 
PAPIER MACHE and articles Art Eper- 
iences for All Children, page 564; 
Children Grow through Play, page 
741; Making the Home a Happy Place, 
page 356; Music for Children, page 
623. 


CREEPING See CRAWLING. 


CRETINISM See articles DNA: 
How Heredity Works, page 452; What 
Children Inherit, page 519. 


Crib 


CRIB Some parents start their in- 
fant off in a crib rather than a bassinet 
or basket. To be of most value during 
the several years it will be in use, a 
crib should have as many of the fol- 
lowing features as possible: 


1. Enough space to give sprawling 
and rolling room to an active three- or 
four-year-old. 


2. Sturdy construction—for safety, 
of course, and to withstand the con- 
siderable wear and tear an energetic, 
growing youngster can cause. 


3. Bars close enough so that a baby 
cannot get his head between them. 


4. Sides that can be raised and low- 
ered and locked securely in position: 
convenient for the adult caring for a 
baby, and, later on, for the child him- 
self when he wants to climb in and out. 


5. Durable, washable finish guaran- 
teed harmless by the manufacturer 
(against the day when baby may feel 
like gnawing on the bars). 


6. Mattress base adjustable to sev- 
eral heights, to eliminate stooping and 
back strain for parent. 

Because they affect sound sleep and 
posture, springs and mattress for a 
youngster of any age deserve careful 
selection. A crib mattress should be 
firm and fit well—so that small arms 
and legs cannot get caught between 
mattress and sides of crib. Cottonfelt 
filling is satisfactory; hair mattresses 
and foam rubber are slightly more ex- 
pensive but last longer. Time and labor 
are saved if the mattress is water-re- 
sistant. 

A comfortable and practically 
made-up crib has: 


1. Waterproof sheeting (if mattress 
not water-resistant) large enough to 
tuck under firmly (convenience and 
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protection are greater if sheeting is 
made into a case to cover the whole 
mattress). 


2. Soft, absorbent mattress pad—of 
greatest use and comfort if it covers 
the entire mattress and tucks well 
under. 


3. Sheet—large enough to remain 
tucked under without loosening and 
wrinkling; fitted sheets are time-savers. 


4. Small sheet of waterproof mate- 
rial to fit across middle of bed. 


5. Small absorbent covering pad to 
soak up excess moisture; this and No. 4 
above cut down on frequency of chang- 
ing large mattress pad and crib sheet. 


6. Blanket long enough to tuck un- 
der bottom of mattress and still cover 
baby’s shoulders. 


7. Bumpers or liners (rolled blan- 
kets will do) at head and sides of crib 
if baby is rolling and can bump him- 
self. 


See also BASSINET; JUNIOR BED; 
LAYETTE AND BABY EQUIPMENT. 


CRIB-ROCKING During the sec- 
ond half of his first year a baby may 
take to rocking rhythmically back and 
forth on hands and knees, sometimes 
violently enough to rock his crib so 
that it moves across the floor or bangs 
against the wall. This activity, which 
usually occurs when he is left alone to 
go to sleep, seems to satisfy some kind 
of rhythmic need, perhaps helps him 
to get over some tension before he can 
sleep, and may also have deeper emo- 
tional connotations. 

The reasons why babies do this are 
not known, but the behavior is usually 
no cause for concern, and the baby 
generally gets over it before long. The 
phase passes more quickly if parents 
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do not show they are anxious or hover 
over the baby and try to distract or 
stop him so that he is encouraged to 
use it as an attention-getting device. 
Scolding, expressing disapproval, or 
any attempt to restrain the baby physi- 
cally by bedclothing or covers is likely 
to make him more tense and prolong 
the rocking. 

A helpful measure is to make sure 
that the baby’s emotional needs are be- 
ing satisfied as well as possible, that he 
is getting enough cheerful, relaxed 
playtime with Mother and Father, that 
he is held and talked to and laughed 
with. 

While this phase lasts, parents can 
cut down the noise by tacking a piece 
of carpet to the floor under the crib 
and padding the side of the crib that 
hits against the wall. 

See also HEAD-BANGING; TENSION 
and article Infancy: Off to a Good 
Start, page 282. 


CRIME See 
QUENCY. 


JUVENILE DELIN- 


CRIPPLED CHILD Modern med- 
icine has evolved many ways of helping 
a crippled child. His first and greatest 
aid, however, comes from his parents. 
In accepting him, in loving him, in 
guiding him to as independent a life as 
he can achieve, they forestall emo- 
tional handicaps that could interfere 
with his happiness even more than his 
physical handicap. 

All children must learn to do things 
for themselves and to think for them- 
selves. This growth toward independ- 
ence often needs special encourage- 
ment in the case of the crippled child. 
He may be awkward and slow, calling 
for extra patience, support, and praise 
in learning to dress himself, to feed 
himself, to care for his bodily needs. 
Even when he is little, his initiative can 
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be developed by making plans with 
him, not for him. His self-confidence is 
encouraged when attention is paid to 
what he has to say, when he has a voice 
in family discussions, when he is pro- 
vided with books and equipment that 
stimulate and satisfy his curiosity. 

As he grows older, doing things for 
others is of great importance to him. A 
physical disability need not keep a 
child from developing such qualities as 
reliability, consideration for others, 
and family co-operation. His helpful- 
ness in the household, of course, de- 
pends on his capabilities. It doesn’t 
matter what his jobs are, so long as 
they are real—not made up. Any 
youngster can sense when praise is 
manufactured, and this does not pro- 
mote in him a genuine feeling that he 
is an important member of the family 
and truly needed. A child’s respect for 
himself is built up through little day- 
by-day family situations, and he carries 
this self-esteem throughout life. 

Television, comics, movies, and 
radio can easily take on exaggerated 
importance for a crippled child. Used 
too much or indiscriminately, they les- 
sen his chances of leading an active, 
useful life. For play and fun, creative 
activities like clay modeling, drawing, 
painting, crafts, puppetry, and music 
—both listening and playing an instru- 
ment—can make a richer world for the 
child who can’t be as physically active 
as others. Along with such activities, 
however, he needs companionship, and 
parents have to guard against too much 
solitude for him. If he is unable to go 
out with his friends, parents can some- 
times figure out a way to bring the 
friends to him—perhaps by making his 
own yard an inviting playground or his 
own room the den for Cub Scouts. 
Often, in spite of his handicap, a crip- 
pled youngster can join a Scout group 
or a club, engage in some kind of ath- 
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letics (such as swimming, or serving as 
scorekeeper for various games), take 
part in a local musical or dramatics 
group. 

A crippled child needs to go to 
school like other children if he can. 
Parents and doctor, teacher, guidance 
counselor—the adults most interested 
in him—must decide whether he 
should attend regular classes or if he 
needs special classes and special trans- 
portation, or if school must come to 
him either by visiting teacher or by 
correspondence. Parents, along with 
teachers, need to watch for signs of in- 
terest and ability in his work and play 
which may lead to his future vocation. 
He should have encouragement and, 
when possible, special education in the 
fields where he shows promise, whether 
or not his abilities fit in with a presup- 
posed notion of what is a suitable oc- 
cupation for a handicapped child. Par- 
ents often find it beneficial to consult 
with local agencies devoted to helping 
crippled children. Such organizations 
often have services such as psychologi- 
cal counseling, group discussions, as- 
sistance with special equipment that are 
of great help to mothers and fathers. 

Children who are born crippled and 
those who become so after an accident 
or illness share most of the same needs 
and problems. There are a few differ- 
ences, however. A child who is born 
crippled doesn’t have to adjust to the 
feeling of loss felt by one who has been 
used to physical freedom. On the other 
hand, the child who becomes crippled 
after babyhood has already learned to 
do many things for ‘himself. He has 
formed friendships before he had rea- 
son to feel different from others. He 
needs help in keeping as much as pos- 
sible of his former satisfactory life and 
friendships; even when he cannot do 
all the things he used to do with his 
friends, he can still take part in many 
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of their activities. He will need help, 
too, in living with his handicap and 
possibly in altering some of his life’s 
goals. 

See also ACCIDENT PREVENTION; 
POLIO and articles Helping Children to 
Live with Their Handicaps, page 928; 
Modern Health Resources, page 482. 


CROSSED EYES (Strabismus) 
Various factors—heredity, near- or 
farsightedness, or disease, for example 
—are connected with crossed eyes. 
Whatever the cause, today there is an 
excellent chance that the condition can 
be corrected if treatment is started 
early. 

Until an infant is about three months 
old his eyes may occasionally “float” in 
or out too far, Even when he is a bit 
older, the undeveloped bridge of his 
nose (leaving a wide space between the 
eyes) may from time to time create the 
impression that his eyes are crossed. If 
his eyes turn in or out most of the time 
during those early months, however, 
or if they are not generally steady by 
about three months, the condition 
should be mentioned to his doctor. In 
the older youngster, tilting the head, 
rubbing or closing one eye may be evi- 
dence that warrants medical attention. 

The common situation in early 
childhood when the eyes cross is that 
the child is farsighted and the eyes 
cross in. When the child is old enough, 
neutralizing the farsightedness by 
means of glasses will often relax the 
eyes sufficiently to allow them to 
straighten out. Later in childhood the 
eyes may diverge (wall eyes). This is 
usually associated with the condition of 
nearsightedness. 

Sometimes a child with crossed eyes 
receives such different images from 
each eye that he tries to see with only 
one. The eye he neglects can then be- 
come weaker or even lose its sight alto- 
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gether. An eye specialist may force a 
child to use his weaker eye by placing 
a patch over the eye he normally uses. 
Curing crossed eyes may involve eye 
exercises, glasses, surgery, or a com- 
bination of these treatments, Although 
two or three operations may be in- 
volved in this type of surgery, they are 
not dangerous. It may take a year or 
more for complete correction of crossed 
eyes, but it means clearer vision and 
elimination of a possible social and 
emotional handicap. 

See also EYE HEALTH; EYEGLASSES; 
OPERATIONS. 


CROSSING STREETS Because 
children have limited experience and 
ability to control their impulses, educa- 
tion for safety is a long and hard proc- 
ess. When they see others rushing into 
the traffic or when a ball rolls into the 
street, the temptation to follow may be 
too great for them. Parents have to 
reconcile themselves to keeping guard 
for quite a while. No matter how many 
cautions, warnings, or punishments for 
disobedience are given, there are no 
sure methods of guaranteeing safety. 

Parents should, of course, begin to 
instruct even children who are only 
three years old. “Cars are big and dan- 
gerous and could hurt you if they hit 
you,” they may say to a small child. 
“Until you’re older you must hold onto 
my hand when we cross the street so 
that I can keep you safe.” A little later 
a child may take pride in learning 
about red and green lights. “You watch 
the light and tell me when it says stop 
and when it says go. Then we'll cross. 
The lights are our friends; they tell us 
when it’s dangerous and when it’s 
safe.” After five a child may cross a 
street when he knows someone is 
watching and will tell him afterward 
whether he did it safely. If there are no 
lights, he has to be taught to look in 
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both directions before crossing, first to 
the left and then to the right. He must 
also learn to watch for cars coming 
around corners; this awareness comes 
much later. 


It is important for parents to keep 
their tone reassuring and instructive 
rather than to threaten children with 
the horrible consequences of getting hit 
by a car. Showing pleasure and giving 
praise when a child acts with good 
sense and caution is more effective 
than relying only on firm commands. 
In a moment of emergency, of course, 
parents have to give a quick, sharp 
command. The child who in general 
accepts their authority and trusts his 
parents as protectors is almost sure to 
respond. 


Children vary in their natural ten- 
dencies to be cautious or venturesome, 
controlled or impulsive, and parents 
need to be aware what kind of child 
they are dealing with. Some children 
need supervision much longer than 
others. And local conditions are an ad- 
ditional consideration. On streets well 
regulated by lights or policing, children 
can be allowed greater freedom than 
if they live near a main highway where 
cars whiz by without stops. 


See also ACCIDENT PREVENTION; 
OVER-PROTECTION; SHYNESS; TIMIDITY 
and articles Early Steps in Growing 
Up, page 675; Emotional Security 
and Discipline, page 202; How Chil- 
dren Begin to Learn, page 841. 


CROUP In children, a condition 
of the larynx characterized by a hoarse, 
barking cough and difficult breathing 
is known as croup. In severe cases 
there may be “tight” breathing and a 
sinking in of the chest. 

A youngster with any kind of croup 
needs the prompt attention of a doctor. 
Until he comes, keep the child in a 
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Crossing Streets — Motor vehicles are the leading 
single cause of childhood accidents, and road safety 
training should start as early as possible. Parents 
can keep the tone reassuring and instructive, but 
must be ready to command quickly in emergencies. 


warm room where he can inhale warm, 
moist air. (See STEAM INHALATION. ) 

Because cold air seems to aggravate 
croup, windows in the child’s room 
should be kept shut until all croup 
symptoms are gone. Adults may have 
to stay up in shifts to make sure that 
the room stays warm and humid and 
the child doesn’t have undue difficulty 
in breathing. 

When the croup is more severe, espe- 
cially if there is a sinking in of the 
chest, and no doctor can be reached, 
it is best to take the child to the nearest 
hospital. 

See also ALLERGY; COUGHS. 


CRUELTY Young children are 
often “cruel” to still younger children, 
animals, or anything that seems help- 
less. Often they act out cruel treatment 
towards dolls or toys. A certain amount 
of this is usual enough and it normally 
tapers off when they reach the age of 
seven or eight. Grownups, of course, 
are often disturbed by this cruelty and 
they can’t ignore the behavior when 
the object is a living thing. But they 
might keep in mind that the child has 
a bad conscience about it, whether he 
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shows it or not. For this reason preven- 
tion of such acts is better than either 
punishment or violent moral indigna- 
tion or outrage. 

Older boys and girls are sometimes 
cruel to younger children, by word or 
by deed, for a variety of reasons. The 
younger ones have to be protected. The 
children can often be kept apart; and 
when they are together, a watchful 
adult is usually a restraining influence. 
In any case, youngsters should be told 
firmly that cruelty to other children 
is never necessary and will not be tol- 
erated. 

In the matter of pets, children us- 
ually need help in taking responsibility, 
but there is much they can do inde- 
pendently, especially with encourage- 
ment from parents. Getting a child to 
build a pen or to take charge of the 
care and feeding of an animal may 
help him master the cruel impulses and 
transform them into tender protective 
feelings. For some children, however, 
their cruel impulses are really too 
much for them. When this is the case, 
it’s best to wait until they’re older be- 
fore letting them have the kind of pets 
that offer constant temptations. 

Certain children are fascinated by 
stories, games, and television programs 
featuring gruesome, cruel or terrifying 
episodes. Others become very disturbed 
by such things. Parents need to be 
aware of how sensitive each of their 
children is to these things and to see 
that the dose is tempered to what the 
child can handle comfortably. Ex- 


tremes of both reactions are signs that. 


excitement needs to be stepped down 
and other active interests substituted. 

See also AGGRESSIVENESS; FAIRY 
TALES; PETS and articles Emotional 
Security and Discipline, page 202; 
Television: How to Manage, page 967; 
What the New Psychology Can Mean 
to Parents, page 175. 
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CRUSHES One of the characteris- 
tics of adolescent growth-through-grop- 
ing is the crush—the rather sudden and 
ardent admiration or infatuation that 
seems to sweep over every teen-ager at 
some time. His love may vacillate from 
boys to girls, according to his changing 
emotional needs. If the crush is on the 
captain of his football team, the 
youngster is stricken with hero worship. 
If it is the girl in the fifth row, third 
seat, he is “in love.” But the emotion 
itself seesaws too. Dazed parents may 
hear last week’s idol vehemently writ- 
ten off today as a snob or a nitwit. The 
adolescent can hate as intensely as he 
can love. Like his other extremes of 
feeling, the crush is part of an advance- 
and-retreat struggle to define his feel- 
ings, to find his own individuality and 
new role in the world. 

Grownups often view a crush first 
with amusement and then, when it ap- 
pears too intense—when their son 
seems to them enslaved by the boy 
around the corner, for example—with 
concern. Neither attitude genuinely 
helps the young person or allows him 
to help himself. To him, his feelings 
are no laughing matter. If he is rid- 
iculed or shamed, he may hide them 
completely. Should his parents become 
so anxious that they interfere directly 
with the relationship, he may resort to 
secret meetings. Or, if he does obey 

em, he is likely to harbor resentment. 
He may see his crush as even more 
desirable—being forbidden—and him- 
self a martyr. Rarely is interfering 
worth the resultant damage to the par- 
ent-child relationship. i 

The temptation to interfere seems to 
be greater when the young person has 
a crush on a friend of the same sex. 
Parents worry more about a boy’s at- 
tachment to another boy being un- 
wholesome. Such attachments, how- 
ever, are an important part of every 
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boy’s and girl’s growing up and are 
usually temporary. Preference for the 
company of one’s own sex and of the 
opposite sex can change from week to 
week. When mothers and fathers be- 
come deeply concerned, getting the ob- 
jective view and advice of a third 
person is a prudent step. For one thing, 
this affords a new outlook on the situ- 
ation. For another, if it appears that 
the relationship really may be unwhole- 
some, the young son or daughter may 
listen more readily to an adult outside 
the family than to his own mother or 
father. 

Parents help their young people 
most by understanding their behavior 
and respecting their feelings, unsettled 
though these may be. The teen-ager sel- 
dom confides completely in his mother 
and father, for this new attachment is 
in itself a part of his swing toward 
emotional independence from them. 
But on occasion parents may find them- 
selves once again comforting a hurt 
child. For instance, since she is gen- 
erally more mature than the boys in 
her high school class, the teen-age girl 
may go into a spin over an older broth- 
er’s friend. The friend sees her only as 
his friend’s “kid sister.” This situation 
can be almost as painful for sympa- 
thetic parents as for their daughter, 
but all they can offer is tenderness. 

In many cases the crush is on an 
adult. This, too, is part of growing— 
having someone to lean on at the same 
time one is striving desperately to be 
independent. To have a hero outside 
the home is not so obvious an indica- 
tion of a need for support as to de- 
pend on parents. An aware adult who 
is mature can be an important factor 
in the maturing of his admirer. He is 
likely to be imitated, and the imitation 
need not stop at wearing the same kind 
of shirt. The adult’s outlook on life 
may be adopted too. In addition, he is 
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confidant and adviser. Here he can 
clearly be an influence toward growth. 
Occasionally a grownup may be dis- 
turbed by the intensity of the adoles- 
cent’s devotion. He may, for instance, 
be afraid of the responsibility or dis- 
turbed by how deeply gratifying the 
young affection is to him. At such times 
it is helpful to remember that the crush 
is a phase of development in which he 
plays an important but temporary part. 

Mothers and fathers sometimes feel 
a pang of jealousy or perhaps a sense 
of failure when their sons and daugh- 
ters become attached to other adults. 
It is not comforting to a parent when 
Uncle Harry is quoted endlessly or 
Miss Smith’s hair styles precisely 
copied. Sometimes parents’ own feel- 
ings may lead them to attempts at 
knocking the idol from the pedestal. 
These efforts usually meet with anger 
or disbelief. Whether the crush involves 
a movie star, the Y.M.C.A. director, or 
the girl next door, the adolescent bene- 
fits most when his mother and father 
accept his feelings as part of venturing 
out of the nest. In time he discovers 
that the idol is another human being, 
with as many flaws as his parents—and 
sometimes more. 

See also DATING; FRIENDS; HERO 
WORSHIP; IMITATION and article Ado- 
lescence: On the Way to Maturity, 
page 258. 


CRYING Just as smiles and gur- 
gles and small sounds of satisfaction 
are infant language, crying is too. It’s 
the only way a little baby has of saying 
he wants something. The smiles say he 
is content and the cries say he is not. 
His wails may indicate many things— 
that he’s hungry or in need of burping, 
that he’s uncomfortable in his wet 
diaper, that he wants to feel the steadi- 
ness and warmth of his mother’s or 
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Crying — Parents today are usually aware that cry- 
ing is as much a part of infant language as smiles 
and gurgles, and they no longer let babies “ery it 
out” alone. Following infancy, a child should feel free 
fo cry, but can be helped to learn to curtail crying. 


father’s arms around him. Out of so 
many possibilities, parents can usually 
learn to sense what their own baby is 
asking for. But every parent has known 
those occasions when, after eliminating 
every possibility of illness, nothing at 
all—feeding, changing, moving posi- 
tion, dangling a toy—seemed to be the 
answer. At least part of the answer in 
such cases is to try not to be tense and 
anxious about the crying. 

Parents today, aware of children’s 
needs, no longer let babies “cry it out.” 


Leaving a child alone in his room to i 


sob himself into exhausted sleep is 
likely to give him the feeling that there 
is no comfort or strength to be had 
from adults when he needs them most. 
On the other hand, leaping up at every 
whimper may incline a baby to feel, 
as he grows into toddler, “A few tears 
will get me what I want.” Naturally a 
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youngster doesn’t go through some de- 
liberate mental process to reach this 
conclusion. It is the way things appear 
to him. 

Babies, obviously, are not all alike. 
A few seem to want their own lullaby 
of a few minutes’ crying before they 
go to sleep. Others are expressing a 
real, if momentary, need. Some par- 
ents know when their child—baby or 
growing up—is in a phase of fearing 
the dark or of feeling left out at bed- 
time. They find no danger of “spoiling” 
in giving him extra reading or singing 
time, or simply staying with him for a 
few minutes. But those who feel that 
the bedtime hour is basically happy and 
warm, that their child is simply experi- 
menting to determine what his wails 
can do, find that no harm is done, 
either, if they close their ears for a few 
minutes. There can be no set rules 
about something so involved with in- 
dividual feelings. A flexible guide 
might be: Don’t keep a child waiting 
too long for what he asks with his 
cries, but don’t feel that a short wait 
will ruin his personality; and, in a way 
that he can understand, let him know 
when the demands are clearly un- 
reasonable. 

After babyhood is far behind, some 
youngsters sob too long over a surface 
scratch. This can result when parents 
have been too occupied to be aware of 
a piling up of their child’s everyday 
hurts and needs. It can happen, too, in 
families where crying is frowned on 
and severely repressed. In both cases 
the scratch offers an opportunity to re- 
lease the tension of pent-up tears. Pro- 
longed wailing can also become a 
pattern when scratches have always 
brought forth excessive adult sympathy. 
A youngster should be free to cry when 
he is hurt, and should have comfort, 
certainly. “Crybaby” is a word being 
dropped from parents’ language. But a 
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child should also be helped to learn to 
stop crying. If a grownup continues to 
be anxious about a bump after the child 
himself is getting over it, the prolonged 
sympathy may keep him babyish. 
Childhood is a time of experimenting; 
bumps and bruises, after all, and most 
of the knocks are adequately taken care 
of with a hug, a kiss, perhaps a bit of 
bandage. Lack of concern or diversion 
to a new activity is sometimes as val- 
uable as the soothing tone and warm 
embrace. 

“He’s so sensitive,” someone will say 
of a child whose feelings seem to be 
easily hurt; but this idea is often mis- 
used. Constant crying is a signal of 
poor health—whether it be physical or 
emotional health. The child who cries 
over the smallest disappointment per- 
haps needs a fuller measure of support 
and general understanding, rather than 
sympathy. But in different children, 
with different families, different things 
cause tears, Age, too, has something 
to do with how near tears are to the 
surface. The five- to six-year-old and 
the adolescent, for example, seem to 
have in common unpredictable emo- 
tional reactions. In the youngster, this 
is often connected with the fact that 
children in general, at his age, are con- 
stantly striving to do “grown-up” 
things, are especially in need of pres- 
tige, and their pride is easily hurt. The 
adolescent, with many questions to 
answer for himself, with new and con- 
flicting emotions, can take the mildest 
suggestion as criticism. 

At those times when the meaning of 
a child’s tears is not clear, there is no 
point in probing for one. Sometimes 
the loving aunt who “just can’t bear to 
hear a child cry,” and must know the 
cause, overlooks the fact that the tear- 
ful one is simply overtired. The relaxed, 
confident family views crying as a nat- 
ural and human reaction, like laughter, 
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and is neither ashamed nor overdis- 
tressed about it. 

See also COMFORTING; SELF-DE- 
MAND SCHEDULE; SLEEP; SPOILED 
CHILD and articles Infancy: Off to a 
Good Start, page 282; What We Know 
about the Development of Healthy 
Personalities in Children, page 25. 


CUB SCOUTS See Boy SCOUTS. 


CURIOSITY Before a child is old 
enough to ask a question, he shows his 
wonder as he follows an object with 
his eyes, as he turns toward a sound, 
He handles everything he can grasp, 
including parts of his own body; he 
rubs, he pulls, he squeezes, He puts 
things in his mouth and licks and bites 
them. He examines his mother’s earring 
and his father’s nose, and tastes his 
father’s necktie or coat button. 

The child’s wonder and curiosity de- 
light his parents and other adults, but 
they also make trouble for his mother 
in the early years. The toddler often 
hears his first “No! No!” when he is 
sampling scraps from the floor, pulling 
at lamp cords or a tablecloth, prying 
into closets or drawers, darting through 
open doors. Someone has to snatch ob- 
jects out of his reach and keep him 
from getting into dangerous places. 
From the time he is able to move about 
on his own, the child forces his parents 
to choose almost from moment to mo- 
ment between letting him find things 
out for himself and saving him, as well 
as the furniture and furnishings, from 
more or less serious hurt. In every sit- 
uation parents want to give the child 
a chance to explore and investigate— 
but must keep him within reasonable 
limits, When the toddler, taken along 
to the supermarket, wants to stop at 
every window, to watch the steam 
shovel dig or a coal truck unload, and 
to make experiments with his shadow, 
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Curiosity — From the beginning a child is curious 
about everything he sees, hears, or touches. Adults, 
while delighting in this curiosity, constantly have to 
choose between letting him explore and saving him 
from harm. The No that redirects, rather than halts, 


his mother thinks of the dinner she has 
to get started and tries to find a way 
to expedite the return home. 

Parents can enlarge and enrich a 
child’s experience during the preschool 
years by taking him whenever possible 
to the shops and stores, to places where 
building is going on or wherever peo- 
ple are working, to a bridge or a wharf 
or a firehouse. On a ride in the country 
they can stop to see cows in the field 
or chickens in a farmyard. Everything 
is new to the child and exciting; the 
young human being constantly wonders 
about every new object he sees. What’s 
that, how does it work, what does it 
do, what makes it like that instead of 
like the already familiar things? But 
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interest is advised. Parents can encourage the child's 
curiosity by visits to shops, to construction work, to 
bridges, and to the country. In answering questions, 
felling a child more than he wants to know can over- 
whelm him rather than stimulate his interests. 


the wondering reaches far beyond the 
names and workings of the things he 
sees. The child asks not only, “Where 
did I come from?” but also, “Who was 
the first man?” and “What came before 
that—and then before that?” 

The modern school cultivates chil- 
dren’s natural wish to learn by taking 
them on trips to see how a factory 
works or how a water supply is pumped 
to the city, and by giving them oppor- 
tunities to handle and experiment with 
materials directly. A good teacher en- 
courages boys and girls to follow the 
lead of their own curiosity into in- 
dividual projects on which they then 
report to the class. Each child’s 
wondering is his own, and no school 
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could possibly satisfy the special curi- 
osities of every individual child. As 
the boys and girls grow older, reading 
and visits to the museum, free-time 
projects and hobbies can do a great 
deal to fill the gaps. 

Before they start school, children 
begin to ply their parents with ques- 
tions—and very often questions that 
parents cannot answer. The important 
thing, however, is to encourage chil- 
dren’s curiosity rather than make it 
seem unimportant. Even when parents 
and teachers do not know the answers, 
they can encourage the growth of curi- 
osity by helping children to find ways 
of getting their answers—from books, 
experiments, or other sources. 

It is possible to discourage children’s 
curiosity by overwhelming them. In re- 
sponse to a mild interest in a chemical 
process, presenting a boy with an elab- 
orate chemical set might do more harm 
than good, for the sight of that ex- 
pensive set lying idle in the corner 
might well make him uncomfortable 
and cautious about expressing curiosity 
later. Similarly, an elaborate answer 
that tells a child more than he cares to 
know may also discourage further in- 
quiries. 

Curiosity is of course much more 
than a convenient practical device for 
spurring a child’s learning. It is one of 
mankind’s most distinctive characteris- 
tics. With men and,women everywhere, 
curiosity has been a most dynamic fac- 
tor in advancing human well-being 
through the ages. 

See also HOBBIES; LEISURE TIME; 
PRESCHOOL CHILD; QUESTIONS, AN- 
SWERING and articles Early Steps in 
Growing Up, page 675; How Children 
Begin to Learn, page 841. 


CUSTODY OF CHILDREN See 
DIVORCE AND SEPARATION; FAMILY 
COURT. 
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CUTS, SCRAPES, SCRATCHES 
Every youngster reaps his share of 
scrapes, scratches, and minor cuts. Un- 
less bleeding is severe and prolonged, 
the only measure necessary is safe- 
guarding against infection. The average 
healthy child has his own resistance to 
infection, but it’s always wise to take 
these ordinary protective steps: 


1. Wash the area thoroughly with 
water and pure soap and rinse under 
running water. 


2. Apply an antiseptic—preferably 
one that has been recommended by the 
family doctor (mercurochrome, tinc- 
ture of metaphen, tincture of merthio- 
late are the most common). The reason 
it is wise to have the doctor’s recom- 
mendation on what sort of antiseptic 
to use is that each of the common types 
seems to have advantages and disad- 
vantages. Iodine, for instance, is likely 
to sting badly and may burn tissue. 
Mercurochrome may be too weak. Since 
an antiseptic solution of some sort is a 
fairly standard item in the family, and 
since new types appear from time to 
time, it is one of the things to check 
with the doctor occasionally in the 
course of a visit. 


3. If necessary to cover, use sterile 
bandage. Unless abrasion is severe, 
scrapes are best left unbandaged, for 
the dressing may stick and pull off the 
scab when removed. 


A cut or scrape may cause pain and 
a throbbing sensation for about a day. 
If pain increases the following day, 
however, or the sore area becomes 
larger, the child should see a doctor to 
check on infection. If the child has 
been immunized against tetanus, the 
doctor may give a tetanus toxoid 
booster. If not, the doctor may give 
tetanus antitoxin. 

To avoid the possibility of scarring, 
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it is better that a cut on the face, how- 
ever small, be taken care of by a phy- 
sician. Deep or gaping cuts must of 
course have medical attention as soon 
as possible. 

See also BLEEDING, MAJOR; FIRST 
AID; INFECTIONS; MEDICINE CABINET. 


CYSTIC FIBROSIS (CF) This 
serious hereditary disease of children 
and adolescents causes abnormal func- 
tioning of the exocrine (externally- 
secreting) glands—chiefly the sweat 
glands and mucus-producing glands of 
the lungs and intestinal tract. It is con- 
siderably more common than most peo- 
ple realize, affecting approximately one 
in every 1,000 newborn babies. The 
condition is chronic and frequently 
fatal, though early diagnosis and newer 
treatment methods are successfully sav- 
ing and helping many children afflicted 
with CF, 

The disease is known to be a me- 
tabolic birth defect, but scientists 
have not yet pinpointed the precise body 
chemistry error responsible for its 
many symptoms, It is inherited as a “re- 
cessive” trait (see INHERITANCE OF 
DISEASES AND DEFECTS) when the two 
parents, though appearing normal and 
having no symptoms, both are carriers. 

Sometimes called cystic fibrosis of 
the pancreas, the disorder causes 
trouble in three general ways. A defi- 
ciency of enzymes in the pancreas 
makes it impossible for the child to 
digest his food properly so that even 
though he eats voraciously, he becomes 
undernourished. CF children also have 
abnormally high salt content in their 
perspiration. This is usually a problem 
only in hot weather when excessive loss 
of salt by sweating may cause heat 
prostration. Sweat analysis provides 
a reliable and simple diagnostic test. 

By far the most serious effects of 
cystic fibrosis are respiratory. Ab- 
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normal mucus, which is thick and 
sticky instead of free-flowing, clogs and 
obstructs passages in the lungs. Breath- 
ing is difficult, chronic bronchitis 
develops and the child is highly suscep- 
tible to dangerous bacterial infections. 
Unless treatment starts early and is 
continued intensively, permanent lung 
damage is likely to occur. So early 
diagnosis is most important. The dis- 
ease has been confused in the past with 
a number of other conditions, espe- 
cially with celiac disease, since the 
intestinal symptoms are similar. 

There is no cure for CF. But the 
use of a variety of antibiotics to pre- 
vent and combat infections, the use of 
vaporizers and mist tents and other 
measures to clear the lungs of thick 
secretions, and the feeding of pancre- 
atic extracts to make up for deficient 
digestive enzymes, are all measures 
used to control the symptoms. If the 
child has skilled professional care 
starting early and continuing indefin- 
itely, it is often possible for him to 
have a relatively normal and productive 
life. Periods of hospitalization may be 
necessary, but much of the time the 
child can be treated at home. 

Doctors have concentrated much at- 
tention on cystic fibrosis in recent years 
and treatment methods have been im- 
proving rapidly. The outlook for pa- 
tients is getting brighter all the time. 
A network of CF treatment centers and 
clinics staffed by specialists has been 
established. Parents seeking informa- 
tion and sources of assistance may turn 
to the National Cystic Fibrosis Re- 
search Foundation,* which supports 
research, education and CF centers; 
and The National Foundation-March 
of Dimes, which supports birth de- 
fects centers. 


* National Cystic Fibrosis Research Foun- 
renee 521 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


DANCING One day a mother and 
father may come upon their baby 
swaying earnestly on all fours to a tune 
from the radio. Something he hears has 
stirred his sense of rhythm and move- 
ment, and his parents have a chance to 
see how natural and joyful dancing 
can be for children. 

As children’s physical capabilities 
and sense of co-ordination develop, it is 
delightful to watch their dancing ability 
grow. They begin to clap hands or 
stamp feet, sometimes keeping excel- 
lent rhythm. Playing ring-around-a- 
rosy with adults is good fun. But be- 
sides making for happy times, such 
games are steps in encouraging rhythm 
and dance movement. The fun— 
and the spontaneity—can be spoiled, 
though, if well-intentioned adults try 
to teach specific dance steps to a very 
young child. With any kind of music 
in the home, youngsters will naturally 
invent dances of their own that give 
them much pleasure. They love to 
dance out their versions of familiar 
stories, poems, or songs. They sway 
like trees, stomp like elephants, fly 
daintily like butterflies, or swoop like 
eagles. When this free, expressive 
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dancing is channeled too early, a child 
may actually lose grace and poise. He 
may also lose a natural outlet for his 
feelings. 

As they grow older, most youngsters, 
especially girls, state at some time or 
other that they want to take dancing 
lessons. More often than not it’s a pass- 
ing whim, along with wanting to be an 
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Dancing — Small children have natural rhythm and 
talents for free, expressive dancing, that should not 
be channeled too soon. Later, girls especially may 
ask to learn dancing. Parents can help the child 
choose between ballet, tap, and other forms of dance, 
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actress. When parents feel a child has 
outstanding talent or a very deep 
yearning for dancing lessons, they can 

` find out how her gym teacher or dance 
teachers feels about this. The consen- 
sus today seems to be that formal 
dancing lessons should not start earlier 
than about eight years, Parents and 
child together can decide whether to 
choose ballet or modern, tap or acro- 
batic dancing, after observing classes 
in each type. Boys often prefer tap or 
acrobatics, enjoying the exercise as 
well as the rhythm. 

Little girls—dazzled by the cos- 
tumes and slippers—are tempted to 
choose ballet. Discovering that they 
will wear only simple practice clothes 
in class and that they will not wear toe 
slippers for about another two years 
sometimes brings a change of mind. 
Girls can also be told that there is 
ample opportunity for costume in other 
forms of dance. Ballet is a highly de- 
manding and disciplined form of dance 
technique, especially for a child’s deli- 
cate and immature bone structure. It 
should not be seriously undertaken 
too soon or without weighing the over- 
all advantage to a youngster. However, 
there are less demanding and informal 
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Dancing — Social dancing helps older children to get 
acquainted and to be at ease with the opposite sex 
and with their elders. Enrollment in dance classes or 
help from parents who can dance, will give the teen- 
age child assurance on the dance floor. 
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ballet lessons that contribute much to 
grace and poise. 

Many older children like square 
dancing and folk dancing. In their pre- 
teens particularly, many boys like 
group dancing. It offers early experi- 
ence in socializing without the painful 
embarrassment some of them suffer 
when alone with a girl. Often this type 
of dance does much to promote easier 
relationships between the generations. 

The free-for-all-type of modern 
dances hardly need any instruction at 
all. When the youngsters become inter- 
ested in the more conservative kind of 
social dancing, mothers and fathers 
who enjoy dancing and don’t mind hav- 
ing their toes stepped on once in a 
while often make good teachers for 
their sons and daughters. 

See also articles Children Grow 
through Play, page 741; Making the 
Home a Happy Place, page 356; Music 
for Children, page 623. 


DANDRUFF This is the mildest 
and most common form of the condi- 
tion known as seborrhea, a functional 
disease caused by the excessive secre- 
tion of the sebacious or oil-producing 
glands in the skin. Seborrheic derma- 
titis is the most extreme form, and the 
whole scalp and sometimes the face 
and other parts of the body develop a 
greasy kind of crusting and scaling, 
accompanied by red irritated areas. 
Dandruff can begin in childhood as a 
simple scaling of small white bits of 
skin from the scalp and then continue 
as a mild annoyance for many years. 
If uncontrolled, it may result in a 
severe scalp disorder. 

In children, the condition is most 
frequently associated with the glandu- 
lar disturbances of adolescence. Some 
physicians believe that the condition is 
brought on by a constitutional pre- 
disposition to the kind of skin that is 
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subject to the excessive growth of oil- 
producing glands and the enlargement 
of pores. Others believe that actual in- 
fection by some microorganism is in- 
volved. Faulty diet and chronic intes- 
tinal disorder are also blamed. In all 
likelihood, not just one, but a combina- 
tion of these factors are involved. 

Mild cases of seborrhea usually dis- 
appear simply through scrupulous at- 
tention to cleanliness. Frequent sham- 
pooing, daily brushing, keeping combs 
and brushes extra-clean will help elim- 
inate the condition. 

See also CLEANLINESS; HAIR CARE. 


DARKNESS, FEAR OF In chil- 
dren from about two and a half to five, 
fear of the dark is quite common. 
There are many and varied reasons for 
this fear, and one of the most usual is 
a child’s increasing mental maturity. 
The infant’s lack of fear is due largely 
to his limited awareness. By the time 
he is two or three years old, however, 
he has learned that many things can be 
dangerous and he has developed greater 
imagination. Darkness can become 
filled with fantastic images that reflect 
the child’s daily experiences and his 
inner thoughts and feelings. 

As they grow older, youngsters 
sometimes have thoughts or feelings 
which they think are “bad.” A sense of 
guilt can lead to expecting that the 
dark holds some sort of punishment. 
Overtiredness, too much stimulation 
and excitement, especially before go- 
ing to bed, unsettling events like mov- 
ing, illness, a parent being away from 
home are a few other common things 
that bring on fear of the dark. A child 
who has bad dreams may fear not only 
the dark, but going to sleep. 

Children vary in their susceptibility 
to fears and in the length of time they 
take to overcome them. Some can be 
reassured almost immediately by af- 
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Darkness, Fear of — An infant's growing awareness 
and imagination can lead him to fill darkness with 
fantastic images. Later, fear may be due fo guilt, 
anxiety, or nightmares, Some children will find a 
night light and open door reassuring. 


fectionate patting as they fall asleep 
again; others may need help for a long 
time. In any case, the fear is real and 
painful and is relieved most quickly 
by loving acceptance and reassurance. 
A child can be helped to understand 
that his fear is normal, that he will 
overcome it in time, and that he does 
not lose the respect of his parents be- 
cause of it. 

Youngsters afraid of the dark some- 
times find a small light reassuring. 
Some are satisfied to have a light left 
on in the hall or bathroom; others like 
to keep a flashlight under their pillows, 
have their door open, or have a dim 
lamp on in their bedrooms. 

Occasionally a child will prolong 
going to bed by play-acting that he is 
afraid when he no longer is. This is 
one of those times when knowing their 
own child is the parents’ best guide to 
whether or not they are dealing with a 
genuine fear. It is important for all 
children that bedtime be happy and 
comfortable, not tense and rushed. A 
warm bath and a leisurely pleasant 
story in a happy mood do much to en- 
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Dating —The current practice of dating can help 
boys and girls to accept each other easily and com- 
fortably. In setting rules it is wise for parents to be 
flexible and to observe prevailing community atti- 
tudes, Although firmness may be required if too fre- 


courage relaxation and to decrease 
fear of the dark. 

See also ANXIETY; BEDTIME FEARS; 
SLEEP and article How to Handle Chil- 
dren’s Fears, page 82. 


DATING The practice of dating 
begins much earlier for today’s younger 
generation than it did for their parents. 
Boys and girls accept each other more 
easily and comfortably nowadays than 
they did when the sexes were always 
kept apart. They thus build a founda- 
tion for later good relationships with 
both sexes. Sometimes, however, early 
dating is carried to ridiculous extremes, 
with boys and girls “going steady” at 
ten or eleven. This may be due to the 
social pressures of the juvenile group, 
but it is also caused by too high a 
premium being set by parents on popu- 
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quent dating interferes with other activities, parents 
should allow the child his own preferences, and re- 
member that a date is not necessarily a future spouse. 
Except in extreme cases, parents should not worry if 
a child shows no inclination to date. 


larity, especially by the mothers of 
girls. The ups and downs of learning 
to get along with a boy or girl, the 
competition for popularity, the time 
taken away from other pursuits, the 
occasional heartaches give rise to prob- 
lems for parents and child. Often par- 
ents and other adults must help evolve 
rules to guide young people over the 
rough spots toward emotional and so- 
cial maturity. 

The rules need to be flexible. Moth- 
ers and fathers should keep in mind 
the attitude of other parents in their 
community — perhaps consult with 
them. Their daughter will naturally re- 
sent a 9 o’clock curfew when her 
friends can stay out until 11, or being 
restricted to one date a week when the 
others have two or three. It is often 
hard to let go of a beloved child, and 
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it is sometimes hard to face the fact 
that one is old enough to have children 
who are so nearly adult. 

When dates are so frequent and so 
late that other activities are seriously 
affected, talking over the situation will 
often help. Pointing out reasonably 
what is being lost is more effective 
than curt commands that may seem 
unreasonable. Occasionally, if the ado- 
lescent is feeling particularly rebellious 
and independent, no reasoning seems 
to work. The flat “No” that becomes 
necessary may seem to be upsetting, 
but often young people inwardly wel- 
come it. They too may feel they have 
been caught in a social whirl and be 
relieved to get out of it. It saves face 
for them to blame parents rather than 
retreat on their own. 

Children differ in their dating as in 
other aspects of personality develop- 
ment. Some begin to date earlier, some 
later, and some not at all. A boy may 
have a different date each week for a 
few months, then be completely “off 
girls” for a period. Girls in general 
mature earlier than boys. 

When a teen-ager is disturbed about 
not dating, however, there are ways 
in which parents can help. Coaxing, 
pushing, or setting up false boy-girl-sit- 
uations does not help in the long run. 
A teen-ager may need assurance that 
his home is open to his friends, that 
they will be received without adult 
criticism or interference. Sometimes 
joining community projects or coedu- 
cational organizations offers him greater 
opportunities. In some cases a warm, 
sympathetic adult will bring forth a 
burst of confidence that uncovers rea- 
sons for not dating. Parents need to 
remember, however, that these are also 
the years when friends of one’s own 
sex are of great importance. In an 
extreme situation, where a 17- or 18- 
year-old has never shown any inclina- 
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tion to be with members of the opposite 
sex, the reason is usually more deep- 
rooted. Parents and child may benefit 
from consultation with a child-guidance 
counselor or other professional person. 
In general, however, it is best for par- 
ents not to increase a teen-ager’s 
anxiety by adding their own worry. 
“Going steady” is frightening to 
some mothers and fathers, who picture 
their boy or girl involved in an exclu- 
sive relationship before the young 
person is really ready for it, To the 
boys and girls, however, going steady 
primarily spells security. It always pro- 
vides a date or a dancing partner. One 
may go steady with one person this 
month and another the next. In one 
community the practice is to have a 
steady—but date everyone, Problems 
are likely to arise when parents insist 
that a relationship be broken up. If 
going steady does seem to exclude all 
other relationships completely over a 
long period, other steps can be taken. 
A community may set up more group 
activities, for instance, or parents may 
promote parties where everyone comes 
without a date. Especially until the 


. mid-teens, most dating should be part 


of a group activity. 

Home environment and attitudes 
have much to do with the value of 
dating to a young person’s growth. Par- 
ents contribute by remembering that 
their children have a right to their own 
likes and dislikes in people; that a date 
is not necessarily a future marriage 
partner; that the parents may be re- 
quired to listen, to help, and occasion- 
ally to be firm; perhaps, most impor- 
tant, that customs change—and that 
their own parents were once anxious 
about them. 

See also COEDUCATION; CRUSHES; 
FRIENDS; LATE HOURS; PETTING and 
article Adolescence: On the Way to 
Maturity, page 258. 
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ADOLESCENCE: ON THE 


S° MUCH has been said and written 
about the difficulties of adoles- 
cence that parents tend to approach 
this period of their children’s lives with 
apprehension. Often their anxiety ob- 
scures the real pleasure that parents 
can take in an adolescent child. Teen- 
agers are moody and unpredictable, 
but frequently they are also charming, 
companionable, and even wise. Their 
sensitivity, which sometimes appears as 
touchiness or irritability, also some- 
times makes them glow over the beauty 
of a sunset or a poem or a piece of 
music. They talk and argue about 
many trivial matters, but they can also 
take up a worthy cause with eloquence 
and moving sincerity. They may balk 
at doing the dishes and they may leave 
their own rooms in wild disorder, but 
teen-agers have also undertaken and 
carried through community projects— 
a cleanup or safety campaign or the 
running of a recreation center—with 
zeal, imagination, and a sense of re- 
sponsibility to make their parents 
proud. 

Adolescence is a long period, begin- 
ning before puberty and continuing 
throughout the teen years. The individ- 
ual enters adolescence as a child and 
emerges from it an adult, but the 
change is only occasionally as dra- 
matic as the sudden shooting up in 
height. The change that gives parents 
most anxiety—the growth from child 
to adult in emotions—is for the most 
part gradual, subtle, and not easy to see 
from day to day. What does appear and 
is so baffling to parents is the struggle 
the adolescent goes through to over- 
come his own lingering childishness so 
that he may satisfy his driving urge to 
grow up. 
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WAY TO MATURITY 
by Mary Langmuir Essex 


In this our society does not help 
him. To be adolescent in America is to 
be a child and a man or a woman at 
one and the same time. To be adoles- 
cent means to be carried along by the 
orderly processes of growth into sexual 
and physical maturity many years be- 
fore our society permits its young peo- 
ple to act like adults. We prolong de- 
pendence far into the teen years, even 
into the twenties. This is not the only 
way of dealing with growth to maturity. 
In some primitive cultures where young 
people are accepted and treated as 
adults as soon as they become physi- 
cally mature, the difficulties of the 
transition years are apparently no 
greater than those of other stages of 
life. Studies of growing up in many 
different societies have made it clear 
that the crises, the excitements, the re- 
bellions, and the delinquencies that we 
have come to associate with adoles- 
cence are not an inevitable part of hu- 
man development. 

In our complex and changing so- 
ciety the years of growth to adulthood 
are bound to be more or less difficult 
for most young people and for their 
parents. But these years can also be 
constructive and satisfying. Maturity, 
the goal of adolescence, cannot be 
guaranteed, but it can be sensibly and 
intelligently fostered. As in every other 
stage of life, what has gone before 
makes a crucial difference. One way 
to help insure sound development in 
adolescence is to meet personality and 
growth needs in infancy and childhood. 
We must, of course, also try to under- 
stand the nature and special needs and 
problems of adolescent boys and girls 
themselves. 

Strictly speaking, childhood ends 
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and adolescence begins with sexual 
maturity. Puberty is the term used for 
the specific stage of growth when the 
individual is first capable of becoming 
a parent. Puberty is thus only one pe- 
riod in the far longer span of adoles- 
cence, which covers the whole com- 
plicated process of growing out of 
childhood into manhood or woman- 
hood. 

Actually the process of adolescent 
growth begins several years before pu- 
berty, or sexual maturity, is achieved. 
Many of the physical strains and 
stresses, even the moodiness that is 
typical of adolescence, appear long be- 
fore the first menstruation in girls or 
the production of mature sperms in 
boys. The physical and glandular 
changes that result at last in sexual and 
physical maturity begin slowly and de- 
velop gradually during the long years 
of childhood. 

In addition to being gradual, adoles- 
cent development is highly variable 
and individual. As at every other stage 
of development, each individual takes 
each step of growth at his own rate 
and speed. Not only are there marked 
differences between boys and girls but 
also dramatic differences between 
members of the same sex, even in the 
same family. In general, as is well 
known, girls mature physically about 
two years ahead of boys. The age of 
puberty is commonly considered to be 
fourteen for boys and twelve for girls. 
Yet fourteen and twelve are only aver- 
age ages. Some girls and a few boys 
mature as early as ten. Some boys and 
a few girls do not reach puberty until 
fifteen or perhaps seventeen. 

Obviously it makes a great difference 
socially, emotionally, and even intel- 
lectually whether a particular boy or 
girl matures early or late or, so to 
speak, on time. Hereditary factors, for 
the most part, determine whether a 
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child will grow fast, slow, or at the av- 
erage rate, though of course such en- 
vironmental factors as nutrition and 
disease affect the basic pattern. All 
three patterns of growth are normal, 
yet each sets the stage for a very dif- 
ferent kind of growing-up experience. 
The characteristic spurt in growth 
comes before puberty, and early-ma- 
turing or fast-growing girls and boys 
become tall and put on weight several 
years before other children of the same 
age have even begun this marked grow- 
ing period. Figures and features 
change, the nose grows larger, a dark 
fuzz may become visible on a boy’s 
face if he is dark-haired, and, for some, 
acne may develop, all at the same time. 
No wonder such children feel exposed; 
no wonder they become self-conscious 
and touchy and find it hard to concen- 
trate on schoolwork or home tasks. 
Growth itself consumes their energies. 

To be different is difficult at any 
time, but it is particularly painful dur- 
ing adolescence. Boys and girls need 
help in accepting the fact that to be 
taller or shorter, fatter or thinner, more 


- or less developed sexually is quite nor- 


mal and “all right.” In order to con- 
vince them, parents themselves have to 
be confident about the eventual out- 
come. Harry, for example, became 
anxious when at fourteen his closest 
friends began to top him, until his 
father, a six-footer, casually told how 
he himself had been the smallest boy 
in his high school class right up to his 
senior year. 

It is important to remember that 
undersize and oversize depend on in- 
herited patterns of growth just as much 
as does size that is generally consid- 
ered “normal” or “average.” Unless 
those who are ugly ducklings during 
these years are helped and understood, 
they may remain sensitive and ill at 
ease long after they have become adult, 
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long after they have ceased to be dif- 
ferent. Many a woman who is attrac- 
tive at thirty still suffers the painful 
self-consciousness of the fat girl she 
was at fifteen. 


PREPARING FOR CHANGE 


Because growth to maturity is so 
varied and individual, both boys and 
girls need to be prepared well in ad- 
vance for the changes to come. It is 
not soon enough to talk about them 
when the changes actually begin. Late- 
developing children may have worried 
in secret about still being small. Those 
who have matured may already be un- 
duly disturbed because they are out of 
step with their friends. 

In talking with preadolescent chil- 
dren about what to expect, it is im- 
portant to emphasize that all boys or 
all girls change in the same ways but 
that some grow up sooner and more 
swiftly than others. Once development 
begins, it helps the young people to 
know approximately in what order the 
physical changes are likely to occur 
and what secondary sex characteristics 


will appear, such as pubic and under- + 


arm hair, breast development in girls, 
the change of voice in boys. There are 
good books for boys and girls that give 
these facts objectively. 

Even though their earlier questions 
have been answered, young adoles- 
cents always have new concerns and 
new questions about sex and reproduc- 
tion. Many boys, for example, worry 
when their sexual organs first increase 
in size. They fear they may have in- 
jured themselves by handling their gen- 
itals. Other boys who remain small, 
while their friends are developing, also 
fear that they may have injured them- 
selves because their growth seems re- 
tarded. Boys also need to be prepared 
for nocturnal emissions and assured 
that the experience, including dreams 
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and fantasies, is a normal and expected 
part of maturing sexually. 

Girls have as great a need as boys 
to know what is coming. It takes time 
for the body to develop fully the mech- 
anisms for its new and complicated 
functions. Girls should be prepared in 
advance not only for menstruation but 
also for the irregularity with which their 
periods may come for some months. 
Fears and fantasies about being preg- 
nant are common and can be disturb- 
ing. This is one more reason why par- 
ents should try to make sure that girls 
really understand menstruation and the 
part ovulation plays in each monthly 
cycle. 


FEELINGS CHANGE TOO 


Girls and boys both need to be pre- 
pared for the fact that girls generally 
mature as much as two years earlier 
than boys. Young people are con- 
cerned not only with their individual 
development but also with their rela- 
tionship toward the opposite sex at all 
stages of their growth. The rapid phys- 
ical changes bring changes of feeling 
that overnight affect their attitudes to- 
ward themselves and also toward each 
other. 

Not only does the growth spurt in 
height and weight, coming earlier to 
girls, make them seem older than boys 
of the same age—they feel older, too, 
and the new directions of their inter- 
ests are more mature. Jimmy and 
Nancy, who live next door to each 
other and have been walking to school 
together since kindergarten, are now 
scarcely speaking to each other. Over 
the summer vacation Nancy grew sev- 
eral inches taller than Jimmy, but her 
self-consciousness and his resentment 
at the difference in size are not the only 
reasons, “We just don’t talk the same 
language!” Nancy complains, and de- 
clares that she is through with boys 
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her own age because they’re so child- 
ish. Jimmy says nothing; he is sullen 
and resentful about girls, who make 
him feel hopelessly inferior. Meanwhile 
the high school boys toward whom 
Nancy yearns have no eyes for a 
twelve-year-old, and she too feels un- 
wanted. Despite the general impres- 
sion of exuberant teen-age gaiety, of 
an endless round of parties and dates, 
many a girl and boy go through several 
of these precious years actually lonely 
and wretched with self-doubts, unable 
to find a place among their fellow 
teen-agers because of the zigzag path 
their growth to maturity takes. 
Giving adolsecents the so-called 
facts of life is necessary, of course. But 
it is only the beginning of the guidance 
and help young people need. Sex is 
not just biology at any age, and partic- 
ularly not in adolescence. During the 
growth to maturity sex necessarily in- 
volves tensions, feelings, sensations, 
and confused and conflicting emotions. 
Parents can be more understanding to- 
ward their adolescent boy or girl if they 
will remember that there is a physio- 
logical basis for many of the problems 
* of adolescence and that sexual devel- 
opment in our society is always ac- 
companied by emotional concerns and 
some anxiety. Growing up in body and 
feelings is literally harder and more 
prolonged for some individuals than for 
others. The boys and girls who develop 
smoothly and harmoniously—and 
there are many—are not better, more 
gifted, or better adjusted than other 
boys and girls, except perhaps tem- 
porarily. They may be easier to live 
with and to fit into school programs, 
but they are not trying harder, as many 
parents and teachers seem to believe. 
Regardless of how easy or stormy the 
passage to physical maturity may be, 
all adolescents need acceptance and 
patience from parents and teachers if 
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they are to accept their maturing bodies 
and be patient with themselves. 


THE PERSONALITY MATURES 


The physical changes of adolescence 
are easy to understand and accept, 
compared to what happens to teen- 
agers’ personalities and behavior. Even 
the fastest-growing boy or girl does not 
change appearance overnight. He or 
she is still a familiar person from one 
day to the next. Behavior, however, 
has no such apparent continuity. Sud- 
denly and without warning, actions can 
change drastically. The whole person- 
ality may seem to change as an adoles- 
cent tests himself, his friends, his par- 
ents, and the world that has become 
both so vast and so limiting. Under- 
standing his strong need to discover 
who he is and to find himself helps 
to explain much of this behavior. 

The same girl who begged her 
mother to tell her what to wear in the 
morning makes a sharp retort to a 
friendly suggestion about what to wear 
in the evening. The same boy who 
manages the financing of a school 
dance with every penny accounted for 
is at a loss to explain where his allow- 
ance goes. Boy or girl may weather 
with surprising maturity a harsh blow 
like the disloyalty of a friend or a fam- 
ily crisis, and fly into temper or tears 
over a mislaid possession, or perhaps 
for no more apparent reason than the 
feeling of being overwhelmed. From 
day to day, even from hour to hour, 
parents hardly know whether they are 
dealing with a little girl or a woman, 
a small boy or a man. 

For their part, parents are incon- 
sistent, too, demanding grown-up be- 
havior and laying down rules as for 
children, often quite unaware that they 
do. As George, dressed up and hurry- 
ing off to his date, pointed out angrily 
to his father, “First you ask me why 
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I don’t take a girl out, and when I do 
you tell me I’ve got to be home by 
eleven—like a kid in grade school!” 

What confuses matters even more 
is that strong feelings and deep needs 
are involved, and on both sides. The 
boy and girl are propelled toward ma- 
turity by all the forces of growth, and 
at the same time they look backward 
toward the comfort and safety of child- 
hood. The adolescent does not know 
whether he is child or man; and, what’s 
more, he is not always sure which he 
wants to be. He wants and needs both: 
the freedom and dignity of approach- 
ing manhood, and now and then the 
dependence of childhood. Often 
enough, as parents well know, their 
capable, independent sixteen-year-old 
turns to them like a child, demanding 
comfort for a hurt or guidance in a 
decision, although he can rarely ask 
with the directness of a child and it is 
largely up to parents to discover what 
is wanted. Parents, too, are divided in 
their feelings; they take pride in every 
step toward manhood or womanhood 
their child makes successfully and yet 
long to keep the child close and safe 
and dependent. 

Strange as his behavior often seems, 
the adolescent is no stranger. He is still 
the same child; observant parents 
sometimes perceive in his behavior 
echoes from preschool days. The vital- 
ity, the force, the creativeness, and the 
curiosity that are so characteristic of 
adolescents when development goes 
smoothly are reminiscent of the years 
from two to five. Those years, as par- 
ents know, are also a time of rapid 
growth, great activity, and endless 
questioning. What parents do not al- 
ways remember so clearly is that the 
years between two and five are also a 
time of turbulent feelings, of loves and 
hates, of great dependence balanced by 
a strong need to be independent. All 
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this is also part of the essential nature 
of adolescence. 

In a very real sense the conflicts and 
problems of the preschool years are 
revived and experienced again in the 
early teens. The intensity of this second 
struggle for selfhood and independence 
depends in part on what happened 
long ago in infancy and childhood. 
How the child learned to feel about 
himself, his parents, and the brothers 
and sisters with whom he had to share 
his parents—all such things strongly 
influence his behavior and his relation- 
ships in adolescence. 

Recognizing this revival of feelings 
and attitudes, of ways of behaving that 
are deeply rooted in the past, helps to 
explain the sudden dependence, the de- 
mandingness, the family jealousies and 
rivalries that flare up anew. Fourteen- 
year-old Judy sits on the porch dream- 
ing over the new moon like an adoles- 
cent; but, like a kindergartner, she 
comes in to quarrel violently with her 
younger sister and reproaches her 
father for “spoiling the kid.” Next she 
leaps to the telephone to plan, in highly 
competent fashion, a debate on inter- 
national affairs for tomorrow’s social 
studies class. And she ends an evening 
of seesaw behavior by asking her 
mother, in a little-girl voice, to tuck 
her into bed. 

Even though they may show their 
old and new feelings in different ways, 
all adolescents, in one form or an- 
other, behave like much younger chil- 
dren part of the time. They fight with 
their brothers and sisters almost on a 
preschool level. Trying to protect the 
younger children, parents are accused 
of “spoiling” them, or “letting them 
get away with murder,” of “not ever 
making them do anything!” 

At such times of family conflict par- 
ents cannot and do not remain neutral 
and objective. Suddenly feelings that 
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belonged to their early experiences as 
parents get all mixed up with their 
even older feelings about themselves 
as children and about their own par- 
ents. Little issues become tremen- 
dously important. Old scores, forgotten 
hurts, and unfulfilled needs rise out of 
the past to trouble them and compli- 
cate their relationships with adolescent 
sons and daughters. Many a conflict 
about lipstick or late hours, about more 
dating or less, about school grades or 
spending money is the sharper because 
parents are unknowingly still obeying 
—or still resisting—rules their own 
parents laid down for them, or still 
suffering from some fear or disap- 
pointed dream of their teen years. 


This spilling over of the past into 
the present is, of course, nothing new 
in family relationships. What is new is 
the intensity and urgency of the feel- 
ings that may overwhelm both the par- 
ents and their embattled adolescent. 
No parents can live through their chil- 
dren’s growing up without facing again 
some of the painful unfinished busi- 
ness of their,own adolescence. 

Unfortunately for everyone’s peace 
of mind, the adolescent personality 
cannot achieve balance and maturity 
as automatically as the body reaches 
its adult height, fullness, and powers. 
It is possible for a youngster’s person- 
ality to remain immature and childish 
long after his body has grown to adult 
stature. It is an inescapable fact that 
emotional and social maturing is hard 
to achieve. This is why it is so vitally 
important for parents to be aware of 
what helps and what hinders sound 
personality development in infancy, 
childhood, and adolescence. 


SIGNS OF INNER TURMOIL 


The behavior changes that are part 
of the charm and perversity of adoles- 
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cents are outward signs of inner growth 
and also of inner turmoil. Eddie, for 
instance, laughing with his father 
about a little-boy adventure, interrupts 
his own laughter to blurt suddenly, 
with a strained face, “But how does a 
fellow know he’ll be able to support 
a family?” Thirteen-year-old Joan, in 
the midst of an arm-twisting battle 
with her ten-year-old brother, protests 
to her mother, “He wants me to tell 
him what I think God is like—and 
that’s my private business!” 

Adolescent boys and girls are actu- 
ally overwhelmed from within by new 
sensations, new sources of energy, new 
capacities for awareness and self-ex- 
pression, in addition to the revival of 
old needs, old fears, old hates, and old 
loves. The new powers are physical, 
sexual, intellectual, spiritual, emo- 
tional, and social. They are experi- 
enced separately and in varied and be- 
wildering combinations, but always 
with some reference to past experi- 
ences, past relationships, past feelings. 

Some moodiness, increased day- 
dreaming, and even poor concentra- 
tion can be expected; these are no 
cause for concern unless they are pro- 
longed and extreme. Other signs of 
growth and other kinds of typical ado- 
lescent behavior are much harder to 
tolerate. Manners are either shed like 
outgrown clothes—at home and with 
the family—or else fussy to the point 
of annoyance, particularly in public. 
Authority, even advice and suggestions, 
however mild, are resented. Change 
and excitement become the breath of 
life, alternating with inertia and simple 
laziness. Tradition is scorned, truth is 
challenged, and no ideal is above be- 
ing questioned. Danger is welcomed 
for its own sake, as is controversy. 
Constant noise is natural—unless some 
other member of the family is making 
it—and speed is essential. 
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Hard as it is for parents to endure 
such behavior, its meaning as self-as- 
sertion in many forms is clear. It is 
a necessary part of that discovery of 
self which is the crux of personality 
development in adolescence. There is 
comfort in the fact that “this too will 
pass.” Like every other younger genera- 
tion, the noisy, exuberant, thoughtless, 
self-absorbed, law-unto-themselves ad- 
olescents of today will become adult. 

Mothers and fathers have only to 
remember themselves and the friends 
of their own youth to realize that the 
essential nature of adolescence is un- 
changed. Teen-agers may wear flop- 
ping galoshes or bobby socks, a 
sloppy-Joe sweater or a cardigan but- 
toned backward; their music may be 
swing or sweet, jive or rock, and 
they may call their romantic moments 
spooning, petting, necking, or smooch- 
ing. Clothing, manners, speech, what's 
done and what isn’t done, all vary from 
year to year and from generation to 
generation. But the basic needs, prob- 
lems, and tasks of the adolescent years 
remain constant. 


GROWING OUT OF THE FAMILY 


Parents sometimes feel that their 
children’s adolescence is harder on the 
parents themselves than on the chil- 
dren. Just when their boys and girls 
are old enough to share adult interests 
and companionship, that is the time 
when the young people begin to hold 
back their confidences, to pull away 
from their parents, to scorn them as 
old-fashioned and outdated, even to 
storm and rail at them. Parents seem to 
become less necessary to their children 
during the very years when children 
seem increasingly important to par- 
ents. Long years of giving love and 
care, long years of closeness and 
shared experiences are bound to make 
children the center of their parents’ 
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concern. The pattern of responding to 
the children’s need to be cared for, to 
be loved, to be close—this is not easily 
shaken off. 

Being a child means needing to be 
taken care of. But being an adolescent 
means needing to move away from fam- 
ily closeness, to resist protection, and 
to break free of the loves of childhood. 
This change in needs is necessary emo- 
tionally and socially. It is part of the 
urge to mature, which makes it pos- 
sible for adolescents to give up depen- 
dence and to grow out of the family 
into the new relationships and wider 
social experiences of adulthood. With 
this change in needs, going to camp, 
taking a job, joining a work project 
or a club become valuable experiences 
to an adolescent. These are the means 
by which boys and girls become ready 
for adult job responsibilities and for 
marriage. 

Until this point sons and daughters 
have remained essentially attached to 
home and parents, even though they 
may have been away for long or short 
periods of time. There is pain for par- 
ents when adolescent children first be- 
gin to leave home emotionally. It is 
hard for mothers and fathers to accept 
this, in spite of common knowledge 
that it must be so—and ever has been. 
The temptation to prolong the children’s 
dependence is strong and understand- 
able. The uncertainties, the wars and 
threats of war that have marked this 
century make it even more difficult to 
let children go than it might be in a 
less dangerous world. 

But mothers and fathers, even the 
children themselves, cannot hold back 
the course of growing outward. It is a 
relentless progress and follows familiar 
and well-known patterns. Sooner or 
later adolescent boys and girls develop 
strong attachments for adults outside 
the family circle. This is the hero wor- 
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ship or “crush” stage, in which film 
stars, singers, band leaders, or athletes 
are worshiped from afar. Teachers, 
club leaders, scoutmasters may be the 
objects of special love and admiration 
instead of, or along with, more public 
and glamorous figures, and sometimes 
a friend near the child’s own age be- 
comes the receptacle of this blind de- 
votion for a time. All of these idealized 
people are parents-once-removed, new 
models to imitate, new adult figures 
on whom to pin the loves, the hopes, 
and the changing needs of adolescence. 

For boys and girls who have grown 
up without parents, or who have not 
been able to develop close and satisfy- 
ing relationships with their own par- 
ents during infancy and childhood, 
this particular stage of emotional de- 
velopment is of critical importance. 
The idealized substitute parents can 
help make up for serious emotional 
lacks in early childhood. One of the 
most valuable contributions any man 
or woman can make to community 
welfare, and one of the most reward- 
ing to the man or woman who makes 
it, is to give time and interest to youth 
groups and youth programs, The 
friendships that develop between 
young people and older people through 
shared interest and mutual projects 
strengthen adolescents with the knowl- 
edge that they are accepted, valued, 
and needed. To know adults besides 
their parents—adults who have differ- 
ent interests and personalities and 
whom they can like and admire—helps 
young people to grow outward emo- 
tionally. Through these friendships 
outside the home they take an impor- 
tant step in discovering themselves and 
what they hope to become. 

Almost inevitably when adolescents 
begin to love and admire adults out- 
side the family they become quite crit- 
ical of their own parents. They still 
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want and need their parents’ approval, 
but they cannot behave in the child- 
like, submissive ways that earned ap- 
proval until now. On the contrary, 
boys and girls who remain too com- 
pliant in their teens may need help in 
learning to give up their emotional de- 
pendence. * 

Usually it is not necessary to push 
adolescents out of the nest; they leave 


‘under the force of their own growth. 


Yet now and again all of them need to 
return briefly to the privileges and pro- 
tection of childhood, and parents do 
well to be ready for such times with a 
warmth and friendliness that are not 
smothering. To:commiserate too much 
with an adolescents unhappiness 
weakens rather than strengthens him in 
his struggle. It may also make him 
ashamed of his momentary return to 
childhood, more rebellious against his 
parents, and perhaps less courageous 
in his next encounter with new experi- 
ences. 

What the adolescent turns to his par- 
ents for is not only comfort and sym- 
pathy, but also that adult wisdom which 
will help him see his disappointment 
or his difficulty in proportion and en- 
able him to go on from there. Not 
many words are needed, usually, but 
rather an attitude that says, “Yes, these 
experiences are hard but they happen 
and sometimes we learn something 
from them.” 


PRIVATE LIVES 


Sometimes during adolescence par- 
ents are likely to find the door to their 
son’s or daughter’s room closed, either 
literally or figuratively. The young in- 
dividual gives various signs that he 
needs privacy, even secrecy. He sets 
boundaries to his private world which 
even parents—perhaps especially par- 
ents—must ask permission to enter. 
Sometimes it does not occur to parents, 
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who would never fail to knock on a 
closed door before entering, that pry- 
ing questions about dates and parties 
also invade this same cherished pri- 
vacy. To be sure, the teen-ager, so 
jealous of his personal rights, often 
interprets as prying the gentlest, most 
casual expressions of interest. Parents 
also complain with some justice that 
“they never remember anything at this 
age,” or “they've lost all sense of re- 
sponsibility,” and feel they must check 
up constantly on whether personal er- 
rands are done or homework finished, 
whether an appointment with a school 
adviser is remembered or an applica- 
tion sent for a summer job. 

Most teen-age boys and girls are 
more or less careless, heedless, and ir- 
responsible. They do neglect chores, 
mistreat or mislay clothing and pos- 
sessions, forget appointments, and lose 
track of time. But they are not likely to 
be careless about matters that are im- 
portant to them at the moment. And 
they react with irritation, resentment, 
or outright rebellion at being held to 
their parents’ ideas of what needs do- 
ing and in what order. How and when 
to give responsibility and not take it 
back—this is what all parents of ado- 
lescent sons and daughters can learn 
only by trial and error. When it comes 
to matters that must be attended to 
whether the child is interested or not 
—a dental appointment or taking a 
suit to the cleaner—many parents find 
they can avoid the bristling retort or 
the pointless argument by borrowing a 
leaf from office procedure and leaving 
a memorandum on the youngster’s 
desk or bulletin board or beside his 
breakfast plate. 

At the same time, and in apparent 
contradiction of his insistence on pri- 
vacy and independence at home, the 
adolescent is characteristically run- 
ning with the crowd. The teen-ager 
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seems to become almost slavishly de- 
pendent on his contemporaries. Los- 
ing individuality in the crowd is one 
way of learning how to be accepted 
and approved, of finding a new iden- 
tity outside the home. In addition, giv- 
ing up his dependence on his parents 
as a child, he takes dependence on his 
own group in its place, as a stepping- 


- stone toward the time when he is strong 


enough to stand alone. 

Loyalty to the crowd begins early, 
but at some time during adolsecence it 
becomes all-important. Just when the 
group achieves supremacy and how 
long its supremacy lasts depend among 
other things on the child’s own prog- 
ress to maturity and his opportunities 
to move on to the next step of growth. 
In general, marked devotion to special 
friends of the same sex and being part 
of a gang or crowd come early rather 
than later, in junior rather than senior 
high school. There are, of course, boys 
and girls who never do take part in 
group life. This, too, is quite normal. 


THE BOY-MEETS-GIRL STAGE 


The next stage, boy-meets-girl, 
comes soon and often suddenly. Pairs 
emerge out of the crowd; having a boy 
friend or girl friend becomes impor- 
tant and the expected thing. Partners 
shift with the greatest of ease in the 
early stages of learning how to attract 
and to be attractive. Love, dates, and 
sex are persistent themes of all adoles- 
cent bull sessions. Boasting, telling 
jokes and off-color stories, reading con- 
fession magazines and sensational 
stories, daydreaming, going to the 
movies are all ways of trying to come 
to terms with the mysteries of sex and 
adult life. 

In spite of having survived the same 
experiences not too long ago, most 
adults are uneasy when the boy-girl 
stage of development begins. The in- 
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formality, the foolishness, the falling 
all over each other, the noisiness and 
giggling, the strange speech—or, on 
occasion, the intensity of a romantic 
attachment while it lasts—all seem ex- 
cessive and highly unnecessary. Such 
behavior, however, is normal and 
healthy and meets adolescent needs. 

While parents can understand this 
behavior, they are not called upon to 
leave adolescent boys and girls to man- 
age their social life and relationships 
unguided and undirected. High school 
and even college students need limits, 
rules, and help in meeting standards 
that are acceptable to their homes and 
their communities. This is the point at 
which most serious conflicts between 
parents and their children frequently 
arise. 

Parents who arbitrarily impose rules 
and limits that are different from those 
of the crowd are virtually inviting re- 
sentment, rebellion, and sometimes de- 
ceit. In cases where the standards of 
the group seem to parents out of 
bounds, perhaps dangerous, the only 
effective way to protect their own son 
or daughter may be to tackle the situa- 
tion on a community basis. Although 
teen-agers can’t admit it, they actually 
feel more comfortable when they know 
that someone older and more experi- 
enced than themselves is watching over 
them and not letting them make mis- 
takes they will regret. 

Giving their own child a fair hear- 
ing, listening to his or her side of the 
case, is bound to clear the air and some- 
times gives parents a more reassuring 
picture than their anxious imagina- 
tions have conjured up. In some com- 
munities teen-agers and their parents 
have met together, occasionally with 
high school teachers as well, to thrash 
out points of conflict and draw up 
codes of behavior which the young 
people feel are acceptable. 


Adolescence: On the Way to Maturity 


The boys and girls themselves want 
to learn how to be responsible for their 
own behavior. They want to be able 
to participate in the adult world as co- 
operative citizens. As strong as their 
urge to be independent is their need to 
be accepted by grownups, to have dig- 
nity and be worthy of the respect of 
grownups. Teen-agers, given a chance 
to talk out their own ideas, generally 
express a morality that is severe rather 
than otherwise. Among themselves 
they talk tirelessly about friendships 
and loyalty, honor and decency, right 
and wrong. They may rarely discuss 
these questions with their parents, but 
with each other they are constantly at 
work hammering out a code of ethics 
for their own lives. In practice they 
may often slip from their own avowed 
principles, like the group of girls who 
wrote asking an editor, “How can we 
stop catting about each other? We 
keep promising ourselves not to gossip 
but we always do it anyway!” Often 
they act on impulse and unwisely; im- 
mature judgment cannot be counted 
on to give the right answers on de- 
mand, as when, at the end of a school 
dance, someone proposes driving over 
to a place in the next town where they 
can continue dancing until all hours. 
This is why they need, and even wel- 
come, limits that seem fair to them. 


TEEN-AGERS CAN BE REASONABLE 


Difficult as it may be to believe at 
times, teen-agers are reasonable, real- 
istic, and idealistic. They are also in- 
terested in ideas, in the arts, and 
in proving themselves intellectually. 
Their capacities for sustained work, for 
concentration, and for serving their 
fellow men are almost unlimited. One 
of the greatest wastes of our society is 
that we hardly utilize the intellectual,’ 
emotional, and spiritual momentum of 
the adolescent years. Parents who truly 
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long to continue having a part in their 
adolescent children’s lives might well 
consider what good use can be made 
of the abundant energies of teen-agers 
as a group in their community and 
how they themselves as adults can ini- 
tiate or help to guide such a project. 

The final crisis of the adolescent 
years comes when growth to adulthood 
is almost completed. The emotional 
maturity of both the parents and the 
young people is tested and retested 
when decisions have to be made about 
jobs, military service, further educa- 
tion, and even marriage. The final steps 
of granting their children emotional in- 
dependence may well be the hardest 
of all to take. How to help enough 
but not too much is the dilemma par- 
ents face. 

Fortunately, the capacity to adjust 
and to learn is given with life and lasts 
as long as life itself. Once the children 
have achieved adulthood, new and sat- 
isfying relationships are possible be- 
tween the generations. Once they have 
achieved adulthood, young adults can 
begin in their turn to love their own 
children and help them grow toward 
independence and maturity. 


Dawdling 


DAWDLING While parents do 
not think of dawdling as the most seri- 
ous problem they have to face in their 
children, it can be a very annoying 
one—particularly to those who are 
themselves swift-moving and efficient. 
(Sometimes parents who are them- 
selves deliberate and leisurely become 
impatient with children who reflect the 
same characteristics!) Yet most chil- 
dren go through periods when they 
dawdle over all their tasks, and some 
boys and girls are almost always 
dreamy and slow-moving. The worst 
thing about dawdling is the possibility 
of its bringing about strained relations 
between parents and child. When a 
child is forever dawdling and his 
mother is forever telling him to hurry 
up, the child feels disapproved of and 
pushed around, while the mother feels 
that she is being forced to scold and 
nag. 
Some children seem to be very slow 
by temperament; the parents of such a 
child would be wise to recognize that a 
pace they consider slow may be the 
normal one for him. When a child is 
going through a dawdling phase, being 
aware that it is a natural phase usually 
helps the parents to be more patient. 
It is common, for example, for five- 
and six-year-olds to dawdle over dress- 
ing. The thrill of dressing themselves 
has worn off; it’s still a hard thing to 
do, but it is no longer worth the effort. 
Even older children, for whom bathing 
and dressing are easy, often yearn to 
sit and think rather than to get on with 
the business at hand. It would seem 
wise to recognize the strength of this 
feeling, whether it is a temporary one 
or an unchanging part of the child’s 
personality. 

Dawdling — Slowness in dressing is one of the many 
forms of dawdling that can annoy parents. They are 
advised to show patience and to concentrate their 


efforts and help on those obligations which must be 
accomplished in time, such as dressing for school. 


Day Camps 


Once it is recognized, the most prac- 
tical thing to do is to separate the 
things that must be done on time from 
those where dawdling is permissible. 
No mother wants to nag at her chil- 
dren all day long, and of course no 
child likes the nagging either. Getting 
dressed for school in the morning is 
one of a child’s few responsibilities. 
But when it comes hard to him, his 
mother can share some of the responsi- 
bility with him. Together they can lay 
out the clothes the night before. A 
child who can tell time might do well 
to have his own alarm clock. He can 
set it himself to wake him up on time, 
and he can then set it again for half 
an hour later, by which time he is to 
be washed and dressed. Whatever 
means they use, it is the parents’ re- 
sponsibility to see that their children 
get up in time so that getting dressed 
and eating breakfast need not be done 
at high speed. At bedtime, too, it is a 
good idea to give enough warning so 
that a slow-moving child can get un- 
dressed at his own pace without con- 
stant admonitions to “Hurry up!” 

Children are more likely to respect 
the things that must be done on time 
if parents don’t rush the things that do 
not necessarily have to be done im- 
mediately. There is no real point in try- 
ing to hurry up one or two or three 
children washing the supper dishes, for 
example, or doing the breakfast dishes 
on a holiday, There is real value in the 
comradeship that two or three enjoy 
while working (however slowly) to- 
gether. And there may be real value 
in the day-dreams of one child who is 
bedmaking, weeding or room-tidying. 
We adults cannot know. But we do 
know that there is value in his being 
free to proceed at his own pace, to 
dream over some of his activities so 
long as he learns to meet those obliga- 
tions that are important—such as being 
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on time for school and meals, for Scout 
meetings and other situations governed 
by a definite starting time or affecting 
the comfort of others. 

See also DAYDREAMING; HOUSEHOLD 
CHORES; LAZINESS; NAGGING; PROMPT- 
NESS. 


DAY CAMPS Day camps operate 
for the benefit of children who stay at 
home during school vacation. Furnish- 
ing transportation to and from country 
sites, the camps offer swimming and 
other outdoor activities under super- 
vision. The children have their lunch 
at camp, midmorning and midafter- 
noon snacks, and they return home for 
their evening meal with the family. 

Day camps are easier to set up than 
resident camps, which must furnish 
complete living quarters for eight 
weeks, Consequently, new day camps 
spring up each year and some do so 
before they have fully experienced 
directors and staffs or adequate equip- 
ment. Before enrolling a child, there- 
fore, it is important to find out about 
the suitability of the camp-grounds and 
the training and experience of the staff. 
Day-camp staffs should be (but often 
are not) as well trained in caring for 
children as regular camp staffs, Parents 
should be thorough in their inquiries, 
checking also to see that there are 
enough counselors to care for the chil- 
dren adequately. They should visit the 
campgrounds beforehand, seek an in- 
terview with the director and with the 
counselors who will supervise their 
child. Because a daily trip of longer 
than forty-five minutes may be too tir- 
ing for some youngsters, itis a good idea 
to check on the travel time too. Talks 
with parents who have patronized the 
camp, and with their children, can be 
generally enlightening. 

A day camp can contribute to a 
healthy, happy summer. Health essen- 
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tials include: good washing facilities 
and enough toilets; safe drinking water; 
plenty of indoor space and equipment 
for rainy-day activities; a readily avail- 
able physician; first-aid supplies on 
hand. The lunch should be a well-bal- 
anced meal, not just a snack. Because 
transportation each day may be tiring 
and stimulating, the program must be 
less strenuous than that provided in 
sleep-in camps, but it should include 
the same types of activities—nature 
projects, craftwork, swimming, outdoor 
games, and picnicking. There should 
be a strict rule, adhered to without ex- 
ception, that children with the sniffles or 
any sign of illness cannot attend camp. 
(Some camps succeed admirably in 
getting parents to co-operate by stipu- 
lating that any child who shows such 
signs after arriving at camp will be re- 
turned at once and the family charged 
for additional transportation.) 

One of the advantages of day camps 
is that they are less expensive than 
resident camps. Enrollment is usually 
for a full eight weeks or at least four 
weeks, Occasionally special arrange- 
ments can be made for a two- or three- 
week period. 

Another advantage is that day camps 
provide an interim opportunity for 
children who are not ready for more 
complete camping experience. Special 
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day camps for boys and girls without 
adequate house supervision during the 
day, such as those with working moth- 
ers, can sometimes care for children as 
young as two years old; others will not 
accept a child under six. The typical 
starting age is four years, but the age 
at which a child begins should really 
depend on his readiness to leave home. 
Introduction to day camp is easier than 
entering resident camp, because the 
staff and campmates usually live nearby, 
and friendships can be started before- 
hand. Furthermore, if a youngster sud- 
denly announces after a few weeks, “I 
don’t want to go to camp -this mor- 
ning,” he can be kept at home for a 
day. If the camp experience is truly 
pleasant and valuable to him, he will 
return more readily next day, feeling 
that he goes because he wants to. 

Some good day camps are operated 
by local organizations such as business- 
men’s clubs, “Y’s,” and the Scouts, at 
a nominal charge, with a few special 
scholarships for children who might 
otherwise never get the opportunity for 
play in the country. 

See also NATURE INTERESTS; SCHOOL 
VACATIONS and article What Camping 
Can Do for Your Child, page 642. 


DAY-CARE CENTER For a 
working mother or a mother who for 
other reasons cannot care for her baby 
or preschool child during the day, a 
good day-care center is a possible solu- 
tion. A center where young children 
are cated for by trained adults and 
where the routine of meals and nap 
time suitable for the child’s age can be 
followed may be under the auspices of 
a church, a local family agency, or 
other community organization. Parents 
Day-Care Centers—A day-care center will often 
help prepare a young child for school. He will learn 
to play with other children and to do without his 


mother’s constant presence. Parents should check the 
center's facilities and the attitude of its staff, 
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should check on the health and physical 
facilities of such a center, the oppor- 
tunities for a preschool child to play 
with other children of the same age, 
and particularly on the friendliness and 
understanding of the staff who care for 
and supervise the children. Some cen- 
ters also provide care for school-age 
children in the early morning before 
school opens, for lunch, and for after- 
school activities. 

See also DAY CAMPS; NURSERY 
SCHOOL; PRESCHOOL CHILD; WORKING 
MOTHER. 


DAYDREAMING It is primarily 
adolescents who have the term “day- 
dreamer” applied to them. Small chil- 
dren “dawdle,” a child of almost any 
age “loafs,” but the inactive periods of 
teen-agers have a special quality dif- 
ferent from those of younger children, 

Flat on his back, John scrutinizes 
the ceiling. Asked what he is thinking 
about, he answers, “Nothing.” It may 
be a way of saying, “Sorry, but my 
thoughts are my own,” or he may actu- 
ally not be thinking at all. For half an 
hour Jane hasn’t turned a page of the 
book she holds. Queried, she says. “I’m 
thinking.” The very fact of being nei- 
ther child nor adult (or both child and 
adult—often physiologically adult and 
psychologically child) makes the years 
of adolescence a time of problems to be 
solved, of finding oneselfi—and of day- 
dreaming, Jane really is thinking: 
about parents, about love, about 
friends, about work, about the world 
and her place in it. Given time for 
their thinking, not prodded to “do 
something,” teen-agers solve many of 
their own puzzles, taking still another 
step toward maturity. 

They do dream, too. The adolescent 
has ambitions that only a lot of time 
and work will help him realize. Mean- 
while, in his daydreams he attains them 
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Daydreaming — The adolescent has many psycho- 
logical problems to consider and many unrealized 
ambitions. While daydreaming, he can think things 
out and attain his goals in fantasy. Parents need 
not be concerned unless he neglects his duties. 


immediately. It is common for parents 
to discover their young people acting 
out some of these fantasies—dancing, 
for instance, or playing an imaginary 
piano before an equally imaginary but 
spellbound audience. Some mothers 
and fathers become concerned about 
daydreaming, particularly when it ap- 
pears that a whole afternoon or evening 
can be devoted to it. If John’s idleness 
extends itself to neglecting his home- 
work or his regular Saturday chore of 
washing the car, he may have to be re- 
minded. But if it is accepted as think- 
ing—daydreaming in itself is no cause 
for concern, but simply a normal part 
of the average adolescent’s groping and 
growing toward adulthood. The press 
of responsibilities or of amusements 
should not be so great as to deprive any 
adolescent of time to daydream. It 
should be considered a possible danger 
signal of withdrawal only if too much 
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time is devoted to daydreaming over 
extended periods. 

See also DAWDLING; LAZINESS and 
article Adolescence: On the Way to 
Maturity, page 258. 


DAY NURSERY See DAY-CARE 
CENTER; NURSERY SCHOOL. 


DEAF CHILD The mother and 
father of a child who cannot hear have 
many moments of sorrow for what they 
feel he will miss in life and for the 
difficulties he can encounter. They 
must realize, however, that if these 
feelings are constant or overwhelming, 
they can actually prevent the young- 
ster from doing as much as he might 
be capable of doing. It is extremely 
difficult, but essential to their child’s 
happiness, for parents to try to face the 
situation squarely and realistically. In 
some cases it may be possible to restore 
partial hearing. Examination by a spe- 
cialist can determine this possibility, 
whether the child is born deaf or suf- 
fers impairment later on. But even the 
totally deaf child can learn to under- 
stand others and to make himself 
understood. 

Professional speech teachers have 
worked out special techniques to take 
the place of the normal process of learn- 
ing to talk by imitating what one hears. 
This special teaching is a long slow 
process and patience is its keynote, but 
first of all the child has to want to learn 
to talk. Building up this desire is one 
of his parents’ greatest contributions to 
his future happiness. Long before the 
child could hope to understand he must 
be talked to. 

Today speech specialists generally 
advise parents not to use gestures or 
written words to make a child under- 
stand. His goal, attainable in many 
cases, is to learn to talk like everybody 
else. Nor should exaggerated lip move- 
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ments be used. It is more helpful for 
adults to make sure that their faces are 
in good light, about three feet away 
from the child and on a level with his 
face, and to speak normally and sim- 
ply. When words aren’t understood, it 
is better to change them instead of re- 
peating them—for instance, to say 
“Close the door” if the youngster 
doesn’t understand “Shut the door.” 
Music and rhythms are valuable to deaf 
children. The feeling of sound vibra- 
tions is important for their later speech 
training. 

When training is begun, the child 
needs to be stimulated and encouraged 
to make sounds, No matter how imper- 
fect his speech or how eager and inter- 
ested his parents are over his first 
attempts, they must listen attentively 
and without criticism, for he must feel 
that his speech is wanted and accepted. 
The speech teacher can help him make 
it pleasanter and correct in good time. 

When a child develops a hearing dis- 
order after he has learned to speak, he 
needs help from his parents and from 
professional people, and encourage- 
ment to continue his use of language to 
develop it further. Wherever possible, 
he needs to continue the friendships 
and the activities that he enjoyed 
earlier. If some of his previous activi- 
ties and ambitions are now closed to 
him, understanding guidance can help 
him redirect his interests and goals 
toward hobbies and a vocation that are 
realistic for him. 

The child shut off from the world of 
sound can easily withdraw into a world 
of his own. But parents can do much 
to prevent this social and emotional 
isolation. From the first the youngster 
needs help in feeling that he belongs, 
that his parents have confidence in him 
and enjoy him and love him—not be- 
cause of his disability or in spite of it, 
but for himself alone. He needs not 
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only understanding of and patience 
with his limitations, but also a chance 
for a sense of achievement. He can en- 
joy most of the same play materials his 
brothers and sisters use; he can do the 
same household jobs and learn the 
same family cooperation. Hovering 
over him and making unreal allow- 
ances for his' handicap can eventually 
make him far more dependent than he 
need be or really wants to be. He needs 
playmates too. In encouraging the 
young deaf child to associate with 
others, parents help by explaining his 
handicap to other children and their 
families. A nursery school with a sym- 
pathetic teacher can help him learn 
how to play with the group more easily. 

The difficult but not impossible job 
of the deaf child is learning to com- 
municate with people and to under- 
stand them in spite of his hearing dis- 
ability. Basic love and companionship 
help him become a friendly person 
eager to do so. 

See also HARD OF HEARING CHILD; 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS and article Helping 
Children to Live with Their Handi- 
caps, page 928. 


DEATH, EXPLAINING TO CHIL- 
DREN When a child of any age be- 
gins to ask questions about death, 
answers should not be evasive although 
they should be modified according to 
his understanding. What is said is im- 
portant, but how it is said has even 
greater effect on whether the child will 
develop anxiety and fears or accept, 
within his capacity, the fact of death. 

The understanding of the very 
young child is, of course, limited. He 
doesn’t ask for or need details. His 
questions should be answered in a mat- 
ter-of-fact way, briefly, without too 
much emotion. “Why do people die?” 
For the toddler, “Because their bodies 
get worn out” is enough. The older 
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child may be told about serious ill- 
nesses and accidents without arousing 
too much anxiety. 

“Where do dead people go?” Parents 
who have their own religious convic- 
tions will naturally share them with 
their child. They may explain their be- 
lief in a life after death. Parents who 
do not believe in a personal hereafter 
can say, “We don’t really know.” After 
all, death remains a mystery even to 
adults. “They go to sleep” is one ex- 
ample of a convenient but dangerous 
evasion which could make a child ap- 
proach bedtime with alarm. 

Children cannot be sheltered from 
all pain and sorrow. They can be 
helped over their emotional turmoil 
without overprotection from reality. 
When a family is cloaked in whispers, 
a youngster is likely to be suspicious at 
first, then feel anxious and left out. 
His withdrawal from those who are ex- 
cluding him may show itself in his re- 


Death, Explaining to Children — Curiosity about 
death should be satisfied without evasion and in a 
matter-of-fact way. Children cannot be completely 
sheltered from the reality and tragedy of personal 
loss, but cannot be expected to show adult emotions. 
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verting to infantile behavior or in a 
false, almost hysterical gaiety. 

The fact that in times of tragedy 
adults do not suppress their emotions 
leaves children free to feel and display 
their own. Adult grief need not be hid- 
den from a child, but it can be tem- 
pered to his level. There is a difference 
between frankly showing sorrow and 
overwhelming a youngster with unre- 
strained grief. 

A child does not have the emotions 
of an adult and cannot be expected to 
act like one. One minute he may be 
sobbing over the loss of a pet and the 
next run out to play with an eagerness 
that appears heartless to adults. Or a 
child may not understand why he is 
being kept out of school. Whenever 
possible, it is best to continue his life 
in its regular channels. It is also help- 
ful, if the family observes a period of 
mourning, to emphasize those tradi- 
tions or beliefs that may give him reas- 
surance and security. 

However the questions about death 
are answered, parents who have them- 
selves accepted with courage the fact 
that people and animals die will prob- 
ably have no major problem in com- 
municating this to their children. 

See also ANXIETY; DEATH IN THE 
FAMILY and articles How to Handle 
Children’s Fears, page 82; What the 
New Psychology Can Mean to Parents, 
page 175. 


DEATH IN THE FAMILY Ata 
time of tragedy in the family it is most 
important for the adults to realize that, 
whatever their age, the children are 
also suffering. Too often, under the il- 
lusion of protecting them, adults hide 
their grief entirely in the children’s 
presence, or if they are unable to do 
this they leave the children to the care 
of other adults. In either case the boys 
and girls are obliged to cope with their 
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feelings alone, at a time when they 
most need to be with those who are 
closest to them. 

The death of a grandparent or an- 
other loved older person brings grief 
and loss. In the natural course of events 
this is also likely to be the child’s first 
experience with the death of a person 
close to him; for the young child it may 
be the first meeting with death in any 
form. He needs his parents to comfort 
him and to help him accept this diffi- 
cult idea. 

Children’s reactions to the loss of a 
parent or of a brother or sister are 
complex and often concealed by their 
behavior. When a father or mother 
dies, a child must face not only the idea 
of death but also the loss of one of the 
two mainstays of his practical and emo- 
tional security. Besides grief at being 
parted from a loved person, the child 
feels anxiety about his own future. If 
his mother has gone, who will take care 
of him? If he has lost his father, he 
may not be able to state his worry, but 
he feels the loss of the strong protector. 
An older child may be anxious about 
specific problems arising from the loss 
of a parent: the possibility of the fam- 
ily’s moving or of its being broken up, 
of there not being as much money as 
before, of a stranger coming to take 
his mother’s place. 

A young child, unable to grasp the 
reality of death, is often resentful and 
angry, fearful and guilty: Mommy or 
Daddy is “bad” for going away, or did 
not love him, or he himself was “bad” 
and is perhaps to blame for his parent’s 
going. An older child has these feelings 
to some extent, but in more grown-up 
terms: he recalls occasions when he was 
unkind or inconsiderate to the lost par- 
ent; he may feel singled out by tragedy 
—“Why did this happen to me?” 

When a brother or sister dies, the 
child’s grief at losing a companion is 
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complicated by his feelings of rivalry in 
the past and by the fear that if another 
child can die perhaps he can too. If 
parents are too controlled, the child may 
also wonder whether they cared enough 
about his brother or sister and whether 
they would show as little grief for him. 

When a child has been going through 
a difficult period in his own develop- 
ment, or if his relationship with the lost 
member of the family was unsatisfac- 
tory, all these feeling are likely to be 
the more painful and also the harder 
for him to express. 

The young child cannot show his 
feelings directly, and the older child 
often masks his feelings out of fear of 
upsetting the others in the family. Even 
when a youngster seems to go about his 
affairs as usual, giving no sign by his 
behavior that he is disturbed, it is wise 
to assume that he is inwardly troubled. 
He needs encouragement to express his 
feelings. He needs to see and share the 
grief of his parent or parents. To be 
shut out at such a time is not only pain- 
ful but deeply disturbing to a child. 

Sometimes the name of the lost mem- 
ber of the family is never mentioned to 
the child, or if he talks or asks about 
the one who is gone he sees by the re- 
action of those about him that his doing 
so is unwelcome. This, too, forces him 
to deal with his feelings in loneliness or 
to bury them instead of bringing them 
into the open and dealing with them in 
a wholesome way. Although his mourn- 
ing usually takes forms different from 
those of adults, the child does mourn, 
one way or another, and it is best for 
him to mourn openly. Mourning serves 
two uses: It softens grief by keeping 
happy and loving memories of the lost 
person alive, and, by giving a voice to 
sorrow, it helps the mourner to give up 
the past and turn toward the future. 
Children as well as adults need this re- 
lief. They need to recall the lost person, 
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to accept the fact that he will not re- 
turn, but also to cherish the memory of 
him as he was. 


To idealize the dead, however, con- 
fuses children and sets up unreal stand- 
ards for them. A youngster knows that 
his sister was not perfect and is puzzled 
and mistrustful at any attempt to make 
her so in memory. A little boy who is 
constantly told that his father, killed in 
his country’s services, was a great hero 
may be overwhelmed at having to live 
up to such an ideal; he may cling to 
baby ways because he is afraid to grow 
up if that means he has to be a hero. 


When a member of the immediate 
family has died, children tend to feel an 
added responsibility and try to make up 
for the loss. This can be wholesome; a 
child’s expression of loving sympathy 
and considerateness toward a grieving 
parent comforts the parent and gives 
the child a welcome feeling of being 
useful and needed. 


It is a mistake, however, to take ad- 
vantage of the child’s impulse, either by 
giving him too much responsibility or 
by demanding too much of him emo- 
tionally. Sometimes a bereaved parent 
says, “You'll take Mommy’s place 
now,” or “You’re the man of the 
house.” This weighs a child with a sense 
of responsibility with which he cannot 
cope. Reinforcing a feeling of close- 
ness, of facing the sorrow together, is 
of tremendous benefit to him; but mis- 
leading him as to his true position in 
the family or forcing him into an un- 
realistic role is not. 

A child cannot take a father’s or a 
mother’s place, nor even the place of 
another child. He can only fill his own 
place, and only with the maturity of 
which he is capable at the moment. On 
his own level, the child can make his 
contribution, sharing comforting com- 
panionship and taking part according 
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to his capacity in planning for the fam- 
ily’s future. 

See also DEATH, EXPLAINING TO 
CHILDREN; FAMILY BREAKUP; STEP- 
PARENTS. 


DEFICIENCY DISEASES Ab- 
normal conditions or diseases caused 
by the absence in the diet of certain 
necessary substances are referred to as 
“deficiency diseases.” Vitamins, pro- 
teins, amino acids, and minerals are 
the most common substances that, 
when deficient in foods, can cause 
diseases. 

Some of the deficiency diseases are 
rickets, due to lack of vitamin D; 
scurvy, due to a lack of vitamin C; pel- 
lagra, associated for the most part with 
a lack of nicotinic acid, one of the B 
complex vitamins; beriberi, caused by 
thiamine deficiency; and goiter, related 
to a lack of iodine. 

Not long ago mothers followed a 
nutritional standard of “adequacy”— 
one that would prevent deficiency dis- 
eases. Today, the standard is what nu- 
tritionists refer to as “optimum”—that 
which will produce the highest condi- 
tion of well-being in the body. 

With the increased knowledge of 
nutrition and of the relation between 
diet and health, great steps have been 
made toward eradicating deficiency 
diseases. With the exception of rickets 
and pellagra, children in the United 
States are relatively free of deficiency 
diseases. ‘ 

See also NUTRITION; VITAMINS. 


DEFORMITY A congenital mal- 
formation, such as a clubfoot or other 
physical abnormality, is not generally 
looked upon as a major handicap like 
blindness or deafness, and the same 
efforts of the community are not en- 
listed in behalf of the deformed as for 
those with a serious or crippling disa- 
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bility. From the emotional point of 
view, however, a child with a malfor- 
mation that distinguishes him from 
other children needs much the same 
understanding and help in accepting his 
differences and in making the most of 
his capacities. 

Medical science has developed tech- 
niques for overcoming or correcting 
many deformities. Clubfoot and hare- 
lip, for example, respond well to early 
treatment. Yet when a malformation 
cannot be helped, parents and child to- 
gether can find wholesome ways to live 
with it. 

See also BIRTH DEFECTS; CLEFT LIP 
AND PALATE; CLUB FOOT; INHERI- 
TANCE OF DISEASES AND DEFECTS; PRE- 
NATAL INFLUENCE: MYTHS AND MIS- 
UNDERSTANDINGS and articles DNA: 
How Heredity Works, page 452; What 
Children Inherit, page 519. 


DELINQUENCY This term as 
generally used implies a fault or mis- 
deed, It often refers to acts committed 
by young persons that are against the 
law, “Juvenile delinquency” is a tech- 
nical legal term and refers to any act 
of a juvenile that, if committed by an 
adult, would be considered criminal. 
But the legal definition goes far beyond 
that. Any behavior that could be con- 
sidered harmful to a child’s welfare is 
technically a “delinquency,” and can 
be prosecuted by law. 

Some states have such a broad defi- 
nition of delinquency that a child may 
be apprehended even for such petty in- 
fractions as swearing. This leeway is 
deliberately given to police so that they 
can take a child into custody when 
they consider it necessary for the 
child’s own welfare. 

See also GANGS; JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY; PROBLEM CHILD; VANDALISM 
and article Juvenile Delinquency Is 
Everybody’s Business, page 1015. 


